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We had occasion to observe incidentally in the preceding article 
that in the time ofShakespeare and his predecessors, drama had not, as a 
piece of literature, asserted itself. The playwrights prcduced ‘their pieces 
in obedience to. the call of the theatre-managers and usually parted with 
the copyrights for a definite sum of money and the productions belonged 
to the repertories of the companies.1 The dramatist, as was the general 
custom of the day, retained absolutely no interest in the play and conse- 


quently had nothing to do with the publication of it. The theatrical 


manager might or might not accord his consent to the publication of the 
dramas and many of them thought it against their ‘peculiar profit’ to have 
those pieces printed lest the curiosity of the public would be satisfied 
and the play would fail to attract a good audience. Indeed, it is definitely 
known that Nashe, Heywood and Marston each had copiously apologised 


1. When an author sold his piece to the sharers or proprietors of a theatre, it could 
not be performed by any other company, and remained for several ycars unpublished ; 
but when that was not the case, he printed it for sale, to which many seem to have been 
induced from an apprehension that an imperfect copy might be issued ficm the press 
without their consent. The customary price of the copy of a play, in the time of Shakes- 
peare, appears to have been twenty nobles, or six pounds thirteen shillings and four 
pence,—Malone, Vol. IIT, p. 159 et.seg. 
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for their adopting a very unusual course of seeing some of their dramas 


through the Press. Thus in his famous book, The Terrors of the Night (1593) 
and elsewhere, Nashe apologetically observes : 

“As touching this short gloss or annotation on the foolish Feoi 
of the Night, you partly are acquainted from whose motive imposition 
it first proceeded; as also what strange sudden cause necessarily produced. 
that motion. A long time since hath it lain suppressed by me, until the 
urgent importunity of a kind friend of mine (to whom I was sundry .ways 
beholding) wrested a copy from me. . That copy progressed from one’ 
serivener’s shop to another, and at length grew s so common that it was ready 
to be hung out for one of their signs, like a pair of indentures. Whereupon 
T thought it as good for me to reap the fruit of my own labours, as, to let 


“some unskilful pen-man or noverint-maker starch his ruff and newspade 


his beard with the benefit he made of them.” 

Marston, who dedicated his works to’ oblivion,! so careless was he 
of his posthumous fame, is constrained to publish some of his works and 
offers an argument that if he himself does not publish them others would 
do and would thereby do him greater injustice. 

Similarly Thomas Heywood, a prolific writer who, as he himself antes 
is the author of some 220 plays mostly by himself and few only i in collabora- 
tion with others, offers more than once convincing arguments for departing 
from the usual custom. In his Rape of Lucrece, he speaks : 

‘* ..... Though some have used a double sale of their labours, ‘first 
to the stage and after to the press, for my own part I here proclaim myself 
ever faithful to the first and never guilty of the last. Yet since some of `- 
my plays have (unknown to me, and without any of my dir ection) accidentally 
come into the printer’ s hands, and therefore so corrupt and mangled 
(copied only by the ear) that I have been as unable to know them 
as ashamed to challenge them, this, therefore, I was the willinger to furnish 
oùt in his native habit.” a 

In another of his works. “If you know not 1 me you know nobody,”? : 
Heywood says : 


“Some by stenography drew 


Put it in print,.scarce one word true” a 


and hence justifies his publishing the work. Heywood on one oceasion 
has a fling at Ben Jonson for his superintending all his works in a folio edition, 
thereby seeking permanence of his works as literature and observes : 

“True it is that my plays aré not exposed unto the world in volumes! 
to bear the title of works (as others) ; one reason is that many of them by 


1. “Let others pray 
For ever their faire poems flourish may, = is 
But as for mee, hungry oblivion yo 
Devour mee quick, accept my. orizon..’ 
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shifting and change of Companies have been negligently lost ; others are 
still retained in the hands of some actors who think it against their peculiar 
profit to have come in print ; and a third, that it never was any great ambition 
in me, to be in this kind voluminously read.”’. 

But, indeed, this author too was forced unwillingly to publish his 
works mainly on the same grounds that actuated Marston to publish his. 
These instances go definitely to show that in the Elizabethan days publica- 
tion of works added no feather to the authors’ cap. Thus, sons of the 
nobility, born with silver spoons in their mouths, could well cultivate letters 
and the Muses but under all circumstances they took scrupulous care to 
see that none of their works was published. Indeed, the general custom 
of the day was the circulation of these works in manuscript. among the 
chosen friends of the author. 

Domestic tragedies are always published anonymously (Malone). 
Let us come to a few concrete cases. In the history of early English drama 
it may be well established that anonymous plays were generally very com- 
mon and many of them, today, ‘are probably due to untraced pens.’ 

According to George Saintsbury, “The large majority of Elizabethan 
plays which may be classed as domestic drama proper are anonymous.’”? - 
Even Gorboduc, the earliest English play to be written in blank verse, was 
published surreptitiously and hesitatingly. Similarly of Z'amburlaine and 
The Spanish Tragedy E. K. Chambers observes that ““Marlowe’s authorship 
of Tamburlaine is a matter of inference ; itis only by an accident 
that we know The Spanish Tragedy to be Kyd’s’’.® Then again the 
famous play of The Battle of Alcazar (1594),4 as Boas® puts it, is almost 
undoubtedly from Peele’s hand and falls under the heading of anonymous 
plays. 

From the above extracts and examples, it may be clearly understood, 
why so many dramas—some of which have survived to our day and are 
considered as of surpassing excellence—have had their authorship beyond 
our means of identification and are very often matters for speculation and 
conjectures. l | i 

A notable instance is afforded by Edward III, which in some places 
at least approached the master-hand of Shakespeare. It was published in 
the first place anonymously, its author perhaps never for a moment éxpecting 
that his production’ would ever be handed down to’ ‘posterity. For 


l. Elizabethan poets appear to have had little desire to see their works in print. 
They wrote to please their friends or for their own delight, not for the general public. 
Their poems were passed about in manuscript or read to their friends, and. then might, 
perhaps, find their way into some of the popular miscellanies of verse. Few of Raleigh’s 
poems appeared with his name during his life-time and „it was long after. his death. 
before any attempt was made to indentify or collect his scattered verses. ‘Louise Creigh- 

. ton~—-Camb. Hist: of Eng. Lit., Vol. IV. i me eT se i 

2. Cambridge History of English Literature; Vol. VI, p. 95. . bn ee 

3. To quote Steevens : “It appears from Heywood’s Actor’s Vindication that 
Thomas Kyd was the author of The Spanish Tragedy”. 

Boas, Shakespeare and his Predecessors. 
E S. Lee, Article on Marlowe-—Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. XXXVI," 
p. ; 
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nearly acentury and a quarter nobody cared to enquire of its author- 
ship, until Capell in his Gentleman’s Prolusions (1760) ascribed it to Shakes: 
peare onthe simple ground that no one else could ever produce such 
a masterpiece. In this connection it needs to be observed here that, 
there was much in common among the Elizabethan writers so that it is 
extremely difficult to teil definitely the name of the author from internal 
evidences alone. Of Marlowe, who wielded his blank verse with remarkable 
effect, Sidney Lee remarks, “He had his imitators from whom he is, 
not except in his most exalted moments always distinguishable.”' What 
is true of Marlowe is literally true of all poets and dramatists belonging to. 
the age. In order to determine the authorship of any particular play, 
internal evidence must be coupled with external ones, but these : 
too, when considered alone, would mislead critics in ascertaining - 
definitely from whose pen the’ play has emanated. Thus at one time 
it was firmly believed that Mucedorous, Fair Em and Merry Devil of 
Edmonton were three plays composed by Shakespeare, for no other 
reason except that these three plays were bound together, labelled . 
“Shakespeare Volume I” and kept in the library of King Charles II. ` 
In fact, for this casual circumstance these three plays had been mcs 
in the third folio of Shakespeare. . 

The unreliable nature of the merely external evidences may further ! 
be noticed from the following fact. It was traditionally accepted at one ` 
time that the famous play Sir John Oldcastle was the production of , 
Shakespeare’s pen, perhaps due entirely to the enormous popularity it ` 
enjoyed among the theatre-going public. Subsequently, with the discovery . 
of Henslowe-papers in the library of Alleyn’s Dulwich College, it has been — 
proved beyond doubt to be a joint-production of as many as four dramatists, ~ 
namely, Drayton, Hathway, Munday and Wilson. Thus it may be observed ,, 
here that neither the internal nor the external evidence alone could ` 
establish the authorship of an anonymous Elizabethan drama. In order | 
to arrive at the most plausible decision regarding disputed authorship, , 
both internal and external evidence (as many of them as are available a l 
need be considered. 

Now, why was this policy of publishing — anonymously so 
commonly pursued and what was the relation of the dramatist with his 
dramas? In the preceding chapter we have tried to show the actual status 
of the playwrights in the society. and this question of position and statis 
was somewhat responsible for the anonymous publication of plays. Besides, 
the Elizabethan authors were, as a rule, more concerned with the. 
immediate object of earning their livelihood, they cared more for a paltry 
sum of money, three to five pounds, the usual price of a manuscript in 
those days, than. the perpetuation of their name and fame. If Shakespeare 


1. S. Lee, Article on Marlowe—Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. XXXVI, 
p. 185. 


i 
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represents the Elizabethan, poets in general, the following observation of 
Samuel Johnson would appear exceedingly illustrative : 

“Tt does not appear that Shakespeare thought his works worthy 
of posterity, that he levied any ideal tribute upon future times or had 
any further prospect than of present popularity and present profit. 
When his plays had been acted, his hope was at an end ; he solicited 
no additions of honour from the reader. ........ So careless was this 
great poet of future fame that, though he retired to ease and plenty, 
while he was yet little declined into the vale of years, before he could be 
disgusted with fatigue, or disabled by infirmity, he made no collection 
of his works, nor desired to rescue those that had been already published 
from the deprivations that obscured them, or secure, to the rest 
a better destiny, by giving them to the world in their genuine state.” 

In fact, the Elizabethan writers had no definite notion regarding 
permanent literature and could never dream for a moment that even the 
corrupt and mangled lines from their pens would ever be considered fit 
subjects of most careful study by persons who would follow them after a 
lapse of three or four long centuries. Ben Jonson was an exception, but 
he had to bear flings from fellow dramatists for his self-consciousness in 
superintending the publication of his complete works in a folio edition. 

Thus nobody would wonder to come across instances where publishers, 
theatre managers or even the players, were found to take liberties with 
plays by their predecessors or contemporaries. Sir Sidney Lee, in his 
article on the life of Marlowe in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
adduces a notable example. To quote him: l ` 

“As in most of Marlowe’s plays, some buffoonery figures in the 
extant texts of Tamburlaine; but Marlowe’s reprobationin the prologue 
of the conceits of clownage seems to clear him of responsiblity for 
it. Richard Jones, the publisher, in his preface states that he purposely 
omitted ‘some fould and frivolous gestures digressing and in my poor opinion 
far unmeet of the matter.” A peep over the pages of the invaluable 
Henslowe’s diary will reveal how ostentatiously this custom of rewriting 
and retouching of old plays was followed towards the close of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth century. Even Ben Jonson, who at 
times scoffed at the custom and ridiculed those who took up the task as 
play-patchers and play-dressers, could himself claim no exemption from the 
charge he levelled against others. From the following entry in the said 
diary it appears that he himself did not hesitate to rewrite earlier productions 
from others’ pens. 


1. We have a sufficient instance of the liberties taken by the actors, in an old 
pamphlet by Nashe, called Lenten Stuff, with the prayse of the red Herring, 4to 1699, 
where he assures us that in a play of his, called Phe Isle of Dogs, “Foure acts, without his 
consent, or the leaste guesse of his drift or scope, were supplied by the players.” 
—Malone, Vol. I, p. 354. 
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“Lent unto Mr. Alleyn, the 25th September, 1601, to Lend unto ' 
Bengemen Johnson upon his writing of his adicians in Geronymo the some a 
OF wiwmasine ds XXXXg.! | 

It is indeed curious to note how modern critics differ in their " 
opinions on the authorship of any particular play. Some picked up | 
examples will greatly impress our readers and at the beginning we ' 
would like to quote Tucker Brooke, who, in his Shakespeare Apocr ypha, 
observes of Thomas Lord Cromwell : m 

“Tieck and Schlegel, to their lasting discredit,. have defended the. . 
genuineness of this play, and Ulrici also is inclined, against his better - ; 
judgement, to accept it as avery early work of Shakespeare, anterior | 
to 1592. Hopkinson assigns the main part of the performance ‘to 
Greene, but he alone of English critics would like to establish Shakes- 
peare’s connexion as reviser of the greater part of the comic 
SCENES. ses esereru. 

Regarding the authorship of The Troublesome Reign of King J ohn 
(1587), Malone suggests Marlowe as the author while Pope suggests 
Shakespeare in collaboration with Rowley. Fleay in modern times 
attributes this to the credit of Greene, Peele and Lodge. Similarly 
Locrine has been assigned to Marlowe by Malone, to Peele by Fleay,, 
to Greene by Brooke and to the collaboration of Peele and Greene by 
Robertson. Again, the authorship of The Taming of a Shrew—the 
source play of Shakespeare’s The Taming of the Shrew—has been attri- 
buted by different critics to Kyd, Marlowe, Greene and Peele by turns. | 

Now, it will indeed be interesting to adduce here. a few typical 
examples as to the nature of evidences which have gone, though 
accidentally, to fix the authorship of several well-known dramatic. 
pieces. Take, for example, Greene’s Orlando Furioso. The question 
of its authorship would ever have remained unsolved had it not been ; 
for the chance discovery of the following lines : : : 

“Master R. G., would it not make you blush—if you sold 
Orlando Furioso tothe Queen’s Players for twenty nobles, and when’ 
they were in the country, sold the same play to Lord Admiral’s men, 
for as much more? Was not this plain coney-catching, M. G.’? 

It has been observed above that Marlowe’ s authorship of Samou E 
laine is a matter of inference.’ 7 À T 

“The ‘only external contemporary testimony to Marlowe’s ` 
authorship of the piece is a reference by Garbriel Harvey to Marlowe, ‘ 
under the pseudonym of “Tamburlaine,’ in 1593”.4 (Dict. Nat. Bio. > 
Marlowe.) 


1. Henslowe’s diary (Edited by W. W. Greg), Vol. I. 

2. Defence of Coney Catching (1592) ; here R.G. and M, G. denote Robert Grono ‘ 
and Master Green respectively. 

3. See ante, p. 4. 

4, Moreover In his Mourning Garment Greene again ridiculed ‘the life of Tomli- ~. 
volin,’ ¢.e., Tamburlaine. : 


uw 


aoo fer 
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Let us consider one more example and that of the famous piece 
Arraignment of Paris. Its authorship too would puzzle the most devoted 
critic until the following lines were searched out from Nashe’s 
epistle to Greene’s Menaphon. In the said epistle Nashe refers to Peele 
“whose first increase the Arraignment of Paris might plead to your opinions 
his pregnant dexterity of wit and manifold variety of invention, wherein 
(me indica) he goeth a step beyond all that write.” 

From the above it is thus evident why so many dramatic pieces of 
undoubted merit have come down to us whose authorship often baffles the 
critic. Indeed, scores of manuscripts have been lost to us simply because 
nobody ever cared to preserve them. Warburton, who edited Shakespeare 
in 1747, had his table littered with several rare manuscripts of plays 
laboriously collected by him. But as they were lying unused and 
apparently neglected, his cook tore out the pages of the manuscripts 
and used them as covers for the pies, served on the table. Hence it is found 
that “of the 280 plays mentioned by Henslowe about one in seven survives.” 
According to G. B. Harrison, “very little is known of what was happening 
in the Elizabethan theatres before 1592, although at that time there were 
three London theatres and several London Companies who must between 
them have been producing at least fifty new plays a year. Yet of the plays 
written for the professional companies between 1560 and 1590 less than 
half a dozen have survived in print. As yet no one thought that such plays 
were worth printing, reading or recording.” 

Very many plays of this period have come down to our hands not . 
from authentic stage copies but from manuscript copies subsequently 
procured, as necessity arose, from the reading public who might have been 
in possession of these.’ | 

Of Honest Man’s Fortune and Bonduca, Chambers records : 

“The two latter must have been recovered before the Beaumont 
and Fletcher Folio of 1647 was printed, and when a transcript of 
Bonduca was wanted it was supplied not from the sources indicated 
but from the author’s ‘foule papers’ ............ when the transcript 
came to be made part of the necessary material was missing and the book- 
keeper wrote in apology : 

‘The occasion why these are wanting here, the booke whereby it 
was first acted from is lost: and this hath beene transcribed from the 
fowle papers of the Authors which were founde’.’”” 

We now propose to turn our attention to the publications of our 
immortal poet. Of his thirty-seven plays only seventeen -were 


1. John Donne (b. 1578, d. 1631) was one of the best writers of love lyrics but 
ultimately became a priest in Anglican orders, 

“In 1614, when about to cross the Rubicon, Donne thought of hurriedly collecting 
and publishing his poems before the doing so could be deemed an actual scandal to his 
office. He had, apparently, no autograph copies, at least of many of them, but was 
driven to apply to his friends.”’—-Grierson, Camb. Hist. of English Lit., Vol. IV. 

2. E. K. Chambers, Life of William Shakespeare, Vol. I, pp. 125 and 161. 
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published before 1623, the year of the publication of the first Folio, 
excluding Pericles—Prince of Tyre, which the Folio-editors thought wise 
to leave behind, thirty-six pieces from Shakespeare’s pen were included, 
in the Folio, so that as many as twenty plays were published in the 
Folio for thé first time evidently with Shakespeare’s name as their 
author. From the adjoining table it will be apparent that the seven 
anonymous productions are doubtlessly from Shakespeare’s pen, because, 
had it not been so, Heminge and Condell, the poet’s fellow actors 
and managers of the Globe theatre, would not have included them in ‘the 
Folio. | 


Plays First published Anonymous plays credited 


Year, with Shakespeare's to Shakespeare’s Remarks. 
name, name. ; 
1894 Titus Andronicus 
1597 Richard II, II, 2nd Quarto newly - 
Romeo and Juliet, corrected and. 


augmented. 
1598 Love’s Labour’s Lost Henry IV | 
1599 Henry IV Henry V 


1600 Midsummer Night’s Titus Andronicus 
Dream, Merchant 
of Venice, Much 
Ado about Nothing. 


1602 Merry Wives of 
Windsor. Henry V 


1603 Hamlet 
1604 Hamlet, Henry IV 
1608 King Lear, Henry IV 


1609 -Treilus and Cressida Romeo and Juliet 2nd Quarto this year ' Í 
of T. and ©. o 


1611 ¥ismilet Titus Andronicus 
1613 Henry IV 


1619 King Lear, Merry Henry V - 
Wives 


1622 Othello 
1623 Henry IV 
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Now the Folio is the most authentic record of Shakespearean 
productions and ‘it requires,” as Sir E. K. Chambers holds, “deference as 
coming from men who were in the best position to know the facts.”*? 

These plays were generally popular and edition after edition 
became exhausted within a very short space of time. It is a puzzle 
proper to account for this because there were a large number of plays 
which were claimed to be of Shakespeare practically on no ground except 
their popularity and vague initials e. g., W. Ss; W. Sh., and so on. 
These initials were rather fabrications of unscrupulous stationers and 
the question of their authorship can be summarily disposed of- 

Let us take these publications in chronological order. The year 
1594 saw publication of the first anonymous quarto of Titus Andro- 
nicus and there was no other Shakespearean publication that year. 
This play has now been declared professedly of the Marlovian type and 
is unquestionably the work of Shakespeare’s nonage. Besides there is 
Ravenscroft’s evidence in 1687, that is about three-quarters of a century 
after Shakespeare’s death, that this play was the work of some unknown 
or forgotten dramatist and Shakespeare was only responsible for its revision 
or retouching. But most of the scholars would dismiss Ravenscroft’s 
statement as a mere tradition without any corroborative evidence. 

In 1595 Locrine was published with an initial W. S. which may 
mean William Sly or Wentworth Smith. We may safely discard it 
from the list of our author’s works. 

There has been no publication of Shakespeare’s work during 1596 
except Edward III—an apocryphal one—so that we leave it aside. 

The year 1597 has been a very productive year so far as Shakes- 
pearean publications are concerned. Richard II, Richard IJI and Ecmeo 
and Juliet came out of the press anonymously in the course of this year. 

In 1598 Shakespeare’s name was printed as the author for the first 
time on the title page of Love’s Labour’s Lost. Within a year copies of 
- Richard II and Richard III were all exhausted and in 1598 these two quartos 
were reprinted with Shakespeare’s name as the author. Over and above | 
this, both parts of Henry IV were brought out anonymously, It is curious 
to note that though our poet had gained much popularity among the theatre- 
going public, still his works appeared mostly anonymously while, simulta- 
neously, the piratical publishers were taking advantage of his popularity 
to father on him several pieces from others’ pens. 

There is no new publication in 1599; the second quarto of Romeo 
and Juliet was out this year and that anonymously but simultaneously 
the 2nd quarto of Henry IV came out with Shakespeare’s name as the author 
on the title page. 

Midsummer Nights Dream, Merchant of Venice, Much Ado about 
Nothing and Henry V were all published in 1600. Of these only Henry V. 

1. Life of William Shakespeare, Vol. I, p. 207. 

2—2172P—II 
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was published anonymously and others with the author’s name. Henry V 
is said to be the most favourite hero of Shakespeare and it is strange 
to observe that this play, too, was published anonymously. From this 
year the practice of publishing anonymous plays was, however, discontinued. 
Commenting on the rate of his dramatic production, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in his William Shakespeare (English Men of Letters series), observes : 
“There is good reason to think that many of his comedies are 
recasts of his own earlier versions now lost to us. It is wrong. to 
suppose that these earlier versions were revised from motives: of 
literary pride. .. When the theatre came to its maturity, complete 
5-act plays with 2 plots... were required to fill the afternoon. The 
earlier and slighter plays were then enlargcd and adapted to the new 
demands. It was not easy, even for Shakespeare, to supply his best 
works... at the rate of 2 plays a year. For certain years he almost 
did it ... and the effort killed him...... No man ....could live 
through the work that Shakespeare did from Hamlet to Anthony and 
Cleopatra without paying for it in health.” 
George Saintsbury and Sir E. K. Chambers also support the views 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. _ 
From the beginning of his career, Shakespeare, as we can gather 
to-day, was more anxious for money than for fame. He was quite glad 
to see that the Globe Theatre attracted a large audience during the per- 
formances of his plays. It did not matter much whether this or that 
one of his dramas was genuinely or fraudulently published by piratical 
publishers, only if the box-office returns of the Globe Theatre were not affec- 
ted. It appears that from 1600 onwards there had been no further anony- 
mous publication and before 1598 there was no publication with name. 
Considering the position of the playwrights on society the author | 
of Venus and Adonis and Rape of Lucrece, the publication of both of 
which was undertaken by Shakespeare himself, might have decided not 
to publish plays in his own name, but when in 1600 he realised that the 
atmosphere had changed and publication with name might not bring him 
positive disrepute in public estimation, he discontinued the practice of 
anonymous publication. But this explanation necessitates the presump- 
tion that Shakespeare had some responsibility for the publication of his 
plays. This notion, however, does not seem to be correct, for there- is 
absolutely no evidence to prove that any of our poet’s dramas was ever 
published from his autograph manuscript. Had Shakespeare taken any 
interest in the publication, he could certainly have forwarded his autograph 
manuscript to the publishers. In all probability he would then have adop- 
ted certain caution against spurious publications published in his name.* 
1. Of the sixteen plays of his that were published in his life-time, not one was printed 
with his sanction. He made no audible protest when 7 contemptible dramas in which 


he had no hand were published with his name or initials on the title page while his fame 
was at its height.—S. Lee, Life of William Shakespeare, p. 396. 
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All plays of Shakespeare have been handed down to us from the 
printed quartos and the Ist Folio; there is no record that a single dramatic 
piece of Shakespeare has been published from the author’s autograph 
manuscript. “The canon of Shakespeare’s plays,” says Chambers in his 
Life of Willian .Shakespeare, Vol. I, “rests mainly on the authority. of title 
pages.” “There is confirmation for some of the plays in -contemporary 
references, for instance by Francis Meres in his Palladis Tamia (1598) ; 
John Weever in 1599 speaks of Romeo and Juliet and either Richard II or 
Richard ITI as Shakespeare’s ; Gabriel Harvey in or before 1601 of Hamlet ; 
Ben Jonson in 1619 and later of Julius Caesar and Winter’s Tale. The 
Revel’s Accounts of 1604-05 assign to him Measure for Measure, Comedy 
of Errors, and Merchant of Venice, but leaves The Moore of Venice, M erry 
Wives of Windsor, Henry V and Love's Labour's Lost anonymous.” 

A more probable explanation which the present writer can suggest 
is that during those years nobody was particular about the authorship— 
either the poet himself or the readers at large. Shakespeare was no 
exception to this rule, and up.to the year 1598 all plays were anonym- 
ous. But from 1598 the publishers began to realise. the necessity of 
publishing the names of the authors, particularly of Shakespearean 
productions, and they began partly to follow the: old course and partly 
to adopt the new one. By 1600 Shakespeare was sufficiently popular 
among the theatre-going public as also the general readers and 
hence it was expected that Shakespeare’s productions would command 
a wider sale. Thus from 1600 onwards we find no anonymous play of 
Shakespeare. 


IV 
CONTEMPORARY APPRECIATION OF SHAKESPEARE 


Another puzzling problem which confronts us at the threshold of our 
Shakespearean study is : was the poet recognised and duly appreciated in 
his life time as the greatest poet that ever was born? Here again opinions 
seem to be divided,—let us see to what extent. D. Nichol Smith in his 
introduction to Shakespeare Criticism? opines “There is abundant 


1. „Ofthe manuscripts of his works not a single line is extant...... we do not 
mow exactly how far several of the works attributed to Shakespeare are really his.— 
3randes, Life of William Shakespeare, Vol. 1. . 

2, The Accounts of the Revels at Court in the reigns of Elizabeth and James, con- 
aining entries showing performances at Court of“The Moor of Venis,” “The Merry Wives 
£ Winsor,” ‘“Mesure for Mesure” by ‘‘Shaxberd,”’ “the Plaie of Errors” by“Shaxberd,” 
‘Love’s Labours Lost,” “Henery the fifth” and “the Martchant of Venis” by “Shaxberd” 
twice, being “‘againe commanded by the Kings Matie”), all in 1604 (O.8.), of “the Tem- 
yest,” and “ye winters nightes Tayle” in 1611, all by the King’s men, and of the per- 
ormance before the Court at Wilton, Dec. 2, 1603 (L. 96,133, Notes in the History of the 
Revels Office under the Tudors, ed. by E. K.,Chambers, and Supposed Shakespeare Por- 
ertes, by Ernest Law). . : 

3. The World’s Classics Series—p. VI. 
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proof of the esteem-in which Shakespeare. was held in his own days. He 
was recognised as the greatest of them all. His writings were confessed, to 
be such. As neither Man, nor Muse, can praise too much ; and this was 
‘all men’s suffrage.’ His contemporaries had never any doubt of his great- 
ness.” i 

Sir Sidney Leet, one of the standard biographers of Shakespeare, 
observes : g a 
“For several years his genius as dramatist and poet had been 
acknowledged by critics and play-goers alike, and his social and professional 
position had become considerable.” as 

The other view also has very strong supporters. Munroe’ “who 
may be taken as the spokesman of this school of critics says— 

‘*.... The death of Shakespeare, *  # * = æ made ro 
immediate difference to the poets position in literature. When- the 
' “myriad-minded’’ Shakespeare, that sweet swan of Avon, died, no con- 
temporary poet assailed the dull cold ear of death with metrical lamen- 
tations, and not then did Shakespeare’s posthumous greatness begin.” ` 


Sir Walter Raleigh? is of opinion “that the age was too near to see 


him truly. There was no one to make an idol of him while he lived.” 


Shakespeare’s dramatic career, from nonage to perfection, exténds. 


over barely a score of years, during which period a self-made man like 
our poet surely came.in contact with quite a large number of persons 


of different positions. Fame and fortune’s smiles must have brought to 
him sure signs of jealousy, rivalry, deprécation if not fanaticism, and. 
any serious student would certainly take the pains of searching contem-" 
porary records for ascertaining how far this immortal poet was appre- 
ciated in his life time. One must not forget that the age in which: 
Shakespeare flourished, Instead of being a critical one, was an age of ` 

literary creation and every Elizabethan gentleman cherished a soft 
= corner of his heart for literary topics and showed a really genuine : 
interest for literature. It has been pointed. out in a previous issuet . 
that drama-was not, in those days, recognised -as literature and play- . 


wrights were accorded no very high position in the society. At the 
very outset of his -career Shakespeare, therefore, tried his hands at 
poems which were favourably accepted by his contemporaries. | 


In the present article we should limit our attention to the panteon: i 
porary appreciation of Shakespeare, the dramatist. Perhaps the dying ; 


and disgruntled Greene was the first to make a mention of Shakes- 


peare as a play-wright in his Groats-worth.of Wit (1592). Greene was ° 


after alla noted dramatist of that day and Shakespeare was just Making 


Lee— William Shakespeare, pe 176. 

Munroe—Introduction to Shakespeare Allusion Book, p. xiv. 
Shakespeare—(English men of letters series), p. 1. 

This Journal—December, 1939 issue ; also, Dec., 1969. 
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his first entrance into the arena. Shakespeare was an actor at the 
beginning but soon took to writing plays himself and Greene could not 
check himself to utter his venomous invective against the new comer in 
the field. Greene’s reference is scrupulously anonymous but critics 
unanimously agree as to whom it relates. The following sentences give 
unmistakable clue as to Greene’s objective of attack. 

“Yes trust them not : for there is an vpstart Crow, beautified with 
our feathers, that with his Tygers hart wrapt in a Players hyde, supposes 
he is as well able to bombast out a blanke verse as the best of you : and 
beeing an absolute Iohannes fac totum is in his owne conceit the onely 
Shake-Scene in a countrey.” 

Henry Chettle who published this Groats-worth of Wit realised within 
a few months! the positive injustice done to Shakespeare and came forward 
with the following public apology :— 

“About three moneths since died M. Robert Greene, leauing many 
papers in sundry Booke sellers hands, among other his Groatsworth of 
wit, in which a letter written to diuers play-makers, is offensiuely by 
one or two of them taken ; and because on the dead they cannot be 
auenged, they wilfully forge in their conceites a lining Author: and 
after tossing it to and fro, no remedy, but it must light on me. How I 
haue all the time of my conuersing in printing hindered the bitter 
inueying against schollers, it hath been very well knowne ; and how in 
that I dealt, I can sufficiently prooue. With neither of them that take 
offence was I acquainted, and with one of them I care not if I neuer be : 
The other, whom at that time I did not so much spare, as since I wish 
I had, for that as I haue moderated the heate of lining writers, and might 
have vsde my owne discretion (especially in such a case) the Author beeing 
dead, that I did not, I am as sorry as if the original fault had beene my 
fault, because my selfe haue seene his demeanor no lesse ciuill than he 
exelent in the qualitie he professes: Besides, diuers of worship haue 
reported his uprightnes of dealing, which argues his honesty, and his facetious 
grace in writting, that aprooues his Art.” 

It must be noted here that this also is without the name of 
Shakespeare. .Chettle in 16037 ‘refers to Shakespeare by name and 
complains of him in the following lines : 

“Nor doth the siluer tonged Melicert, - 
Drop from his honied muse one sable teare 
To mourne her death that graced his desert, 
And to his laies opend her Royall eare. 
Shepheard, remember our Elizabeth, 
And sing her Rape, done by that Tarquin, Death.” 
1. Groats-worth of Wit was entered in the Stationers Register on 20th September 
and Chettles Kind-Harts Dreame ‘was entered in the register on 8th December, both in 


1592. o 
2. Englandes Mourning Garment. 
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Now why is it.that Chettle who does not name Shakespeare in 1592 ; 


not only mentions him openly by name in 1603, but calls him ‘silver-tongued 


. Melicert ?’ Certainly this explains the fact that the new-comer of 1592 
is at the zenith of his fame in 1603 and Chettle considers the Royal epitaph ; 


incomplete without a line from the ‘siluer-tongued’ poet. 
In 1594, even after the publication of Chettle’s apology, R. B. he 


identity of the author is still uncertain) in his Greene’s Funeralls records : 


as follows :— 


“Greene, is the pleasing Obiect of an eie : 

Greéne, pleasde the eies of all that lookt vppon hini, 
Greene, is the ground of euerie Painters die : ; 
Greene, gaue the ground, to all that wrote vpon him. 
Nay more the men, that so Eclipst his fame : 
Purloynde his Plumes, can rey deny the same 2.” 


This passage if read along with the Greene reference already referred 
to, would surely prove that Greene and his friends all apprehended that 


Greene’s fame might before long be eclipsed by Shakespeare and hence, 


their complaints. | | 
The earliest noteworthy and specific mention of Shakespeare 


as dramatice writer is in 1598 by Francis Meres (1565-1647), a Cambridge ` 


man and a school master at Wing, Rutland. His reference runs as follows :— : 


“A comparatiue ‘discourse of our English Poets 
with the Greeke, Latine, and Italian Poets. - 


~ 


4 


. The English tongue is mightily enriched, and- gorgeouslie — 
inuested in rare ornaments and resplendent abiliments by Sir-Philip Sidney, _ 


Spencer, Daniel, Drayton, Warner, Shakespeare, Marlow and Chapman..;. 


~ As the soule of Euphorbus was. thought to liue in Pythagoras : so i 
the sweete wittie soule of Quid liues in. mellifluous & hony-tongued Shakes- : 


peare, witnes his Venus and Adonis, his Luerece, his sugred Sonnets among 
his priuate friends, and &c. l 

As Plautus and Seneca are accounted the best for Comedy a 
Tragedy among the Latines: so Shakespeare among the English is 
the most excellent in both kinds for the stage ; for Comedy, witnes 
his Gentlemen of Verona, his Errors, his Loue labors lost, his Loue 
labours wonne, his Midsummers night dreame, & his Merchant of 
Venice : for Tragedy his “Richard the 2, Richard the 3. Henry 
the 4. King Iohn, Titus Andronicus and his Romeo and Luliet. 

As Epius Stolo said, that the Muses would speake with plautus tongue, 
if they would speak Latin: so I say that the Muses would speak with 
Shakespeares fine filed phrase, if they would speake English. .., 
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As Ouid saith of his wroke..as Horace saith of his. .so say I seuerally 
of Sir Philip Sidneys, Spencers, Daniels, Draytons, Shakespeares, and 
Warners workes ; 


Non Iouis ira, imbres Mars, ferrum, flamma, senectus, 
Floc opus vnda, lues, turbo, venena ruent... . 


As Pindarus, Anacreon and Callimachus among the Greekes ; and 
Horace and Catullus among the Latines are the best Lyrick Poets : 
so inthis faculty the bestamong our Poets are Spencer (who excelleth 
in all kinds) Daniel, Drayton, Shakespeare, Bretton. 


These are our best for Tragedie, the Lorde Buckburst, Doctor 
Leg of Cambridge, Doctor Edes of Oxforde, maister Edward Ferris, 
the Author of the Mirrour for Magistrates, Marlow, Peele, Watson, Kid, 
Shakespeare, Drayton, Chapman, Decker, and Beniamin Johnson. ... 


The best for Comedy amongst us bee, Edward Earle of Oxforde, - 
Doctor Gager of Oxforde, Maister Rowley once a rare Scholler of Learned 
Pembrooke Hall in Cambridge, Maister Edwardes one of her Maiesties 
Chappell, eloquent and wittie John Lilly, Lodge, Gascoyne, Greene, Shakes- 
peare, Thomas Nash, Thomas Heywood, Anthony Mundye our best plotter, 
Chapman, Porter, Wilson, Hathway, and Henry Chettle. ... 


These are the most passionate among us to bewaile and bemoane 
the perplexities of Loue, Henrie Howard Earle of Surrey, sir Thomas Wyat 
` the elder, sir Francis Brian, sir Philip Sidney, sir Walter Rawley, sir Edward 
Dyer, Spencer, Daniel, Drayton, Shakespeare, Whetstone, Gascoyne, Samuell 
Page sometimes fellowe of Corpus Christi Colledge in Oxford, Churchyard, 
Bretton.” : 


But Meres was a mere divine and a school master and his opinion 
did not count much with his contemporaries. 


“The younger sort takes much delight in Shakespeare’s Venus, 
& Adonis : But his Lucrece, & his tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmarke, have it in them, to please the wiser sort. ”—Thus records 
Gabriel Harvey in a marginal note to his volume of Speghts Chaucer. 
The exact date of this entry is rather difficnt to ascertain but the 
entry must be between 1598 and 1601. This indeed is a very high 
appreciation of Shakespeare which a widely-read sober man can bestow 
upon a contemporary dramatist and his master piece. In the same 
note Harvey suggests “Excellent matter of emulation for Spencer, 
| Constable France, Watson, Daniel, Warner Chapman, Siluester, 
Shakespeare and the rest of our florishing metricians.” This sentence 
in the note evidently proves that Halvey liked Shakespeare’s early 
poems as also his Hamlet, but he could not realise at that time the 
singular greatness of the poet. 
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John Weever, an antiquarian in 1599 referred to “Honie-tongued ` 
Shakespeare’ and spoke of his “Romeo, Richard and Caesar.” ) 


Return from Parnasus, an anonymous production of c- 1602, pays : 
glowing tribute to “Sweete Mr. Shakespeare.” The author boldly ' 
declares “Let this duncified worlde esteeme of Spencer and Chancer. ` 
Ple worshoppe sweet Mr. Shakespeare, and to- honoure him will lay : 
his venus and Adonis under -my pillowe as we reade of one (I doe not : 
well remember his name, but I am sure he was a kinge) slept with i 
Homer under his bed’s heade.” Elsewhere the author speaks of the 
‘“Vniversity men who pen plaies well” but speaks assertively “why . 
heres our fellow Shakespeare puts them a downe, I and Ben Jonson 
too.” 


This shows that at least the author of the Return from Famas 
actually realised that Shakespeare ` was the greatest genius among the 
living poets of England but it cannot be regarded as representative. 
We do. not actually know whether this opinion’ was at all critical or 
whether. it was a mere passing remark uttered sportively. : 

In John Bodenham’s Belvedere (1600) we get the following list 
of the Pici and extant poets :’ 


John Marstone `. Thomas Nashe * 
Christopher Marlowe _ _ Thomas Kidde 
Beniamin Johnson + George Peele 
William Shakespeare Robert Greene. 


This list significantly proves that Bodenham could not accept our’ 
poet as the greatest among his contemporaries. 


In 1605 William Camden—the famous teacher of Ben Jonson: 
observed : | 
“These may suffice for some Poeticall descriptions of our ancient., 
Poets, if I would come to our time, what a world could I present : 
‘to you out of Sir Philipp Sidney, Ed. Spencer, Samuel Daniel, Hugh 
‘Holland, Ben Johnson, Th. Campion, Mich. Drayton, George Chapman, ` 
Tohn Marston, William Shakespeare and other most pregnant witts 
of these our times, whom succeeding ages may iustly admire.” i 
This is, indeed, an appreciation of Shakespeare but the author fails © 
to measure the full height of Shakespeare’s greatness ! : 
Like Bodenham and Camden, John Webster (1612), Drummond 
(c. 1614), Edmund Howes (1615), all name Shakespeare but along | 
with a number of lesser poets. Thus Shakespeare was regarded as one 
of the many in a group of successful dramatists.. | 


1. Return from Parnasus IV. 1. 
2. Return from Parnasus IV. 3. 
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Ben Jonson referred to Shakespeare and his works several times 
before the publication of lst Folio. Some of them are sarcastical 
and anonymous which have been conjecturally taken to refer to 
Shakespeare. At times Jonson deprecated this one or that of 
Shakespeare’s plays—found fault with Tales and Tempests, with 
Teronimo or Andronicus, but perhaps he was the only contemporary 
poet who could realise the real greatness of Shakespeare. In his 
Conversations with William Drummond of Hawthornden between Decem- 
ber, 1618 and January, 1619 at Edinburgh, to which he undertook a 
pedestrian journey Jonson expressed the view that ‘Shakespeare wanted 
Arte.” This is indeed an honest opinion of a great classical scholar 
whose notion of Arte was certainly tinted by his erudite scholarship. 


The real appreciation of Shakespeare began from the publication 
of the Ist Folio in 1623, where Jonson gave the greatest of laudatory 


verses in memory of Shakespeare as yet unsurpassed in course of these 
317 years ; | 


“Soule.of the Age! 
The Applause! delight! the wonder of our stage 
_My Shakespeare rise. 
Again— S 
Triumph, my Britaine, thou hast one to showe, 
To whom all Scenes of Europe homage owe 
He was not of an age, but for all time ! 


The canonisation of Shakespeare was thus set on foot by Jonson. 

From these remarks of Jonson, seven years after our poet’s death, 
people began to think that the petty dramatist who was popular no 
doubt with the theatre-going public had some intrinsic merit in 
what he wrote for the stage. In fact the reputation of Shakespeare began 
to grow after 1623, and the whole credit of making Shakespeare widely 
popular would certainly go to Heminge and Condell who not only published 
the complete works of Shakespeare but found out a real advocate of Shakes- 
peare’s greatness in Ben Jonson. Of course about 4 or 5 years earlier, some 
-fraudulent publishers resolved to bring out a Shakespearean collection but 
surely they attempted to do so not out of reverence to our poet, but utterly 
from the principle of money-making. They could not realise the real merit 
of Shakespearean productions and bothered more about the ‘sale proceeds’ 
than about the permanency of Shakespeare’s works. At the first sight 
it may be regarded as contradictory to what actual facts point out but one 
must not forget that in the past these ‘rascally publishers’ did not hesitate 
to thrust upon Shakespeare other men’s work, no matter even if it came 
from the pen of a third or fourth rate poet. Sometimes théy would take 
stenographic notes from a dramatic representation, would secure the services 

3—2172P—I 


A 
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of a play-patcher and play-dresser .and.;would: build. up: a: spurious eat 
written by Shakespeare. This. book. would certainly sell .well'and- their 
aim was fulfilled., How, then.could they understand as to what — 
was? , Popularity and permanency.are not identical! 2. zon aise 
bo In his strictly private jottings. not meant: for; publication. J onson 
records of Shakespeare “I loved the. man almost to'. idolatry.” :.This 
unmistakably points to, the fact .that Shakespeare’s greatness was: realised 
by Jonson. (Timber or Discoyeries, pub.in 1641). 0 4 cea gai. ey 
With the march, ,; of:..years,, the .. enthusiasm. over, Shaléspeare’s 8 
dramas gradtially evaporated. off and there:were few votaries: of Shakespeare 
after the civil wars. and..1709 is the, year of the. publication-of Shakespeare's 
first biography by Poet. Laureate Nicholas Rowe, prefixed ‘bo this’ edition! of 
Shakespeare. a le reisi epee Hon 0 "i 
The present writer has no. ‘intention, in... the “present article, ito 
enter into the criticism, of what is known, today , AS): Shakespeare 
myths nor does he propose to scrutinise ‘each and every one. of the 
references made by various persons after 1616. But to understand 
the actual state of Paor page appreciation daring the poet’s life-time 
one has to consider ‘afew references mide after :his ‘death. In 1640 L; 
Digges' who joined earlier in Shakespeare’ laudation: along with Ben 
Jonson, again spoke “‘of never dying Shakespeare.” But in 1624: ‘Lieutenant 
Hammond, a traveller: at Stratférd; dnakes > following passing remarks 
on Shakespeare : feo ig, Gene : 
“In that. dayes trauell’ wel ‘cam’ by Stratford vpon Auon, where in 
' the Church in that Towne there are some Monuments which Church was 
built by Archbishi oe. Stratford’: ‘Those worth obseruing and, ‘of which ` weé 
todke notice of were these. i a neat "Monument “of that famous Rngligh 
Poet, Mr. William Shakespeare; ; who was borne heere. 


Cyaig! 


And one of an old, Gentleman a Baitokelor, Mr. Combe; vpon' hone 
name, the sayd Poet, did merrily.: fann yp some witty, and :facetious.- verses, 
which time would notë give Vs,leaue to sacke VO eu See ef 


-4 


4 
` 
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This shows; indeed; that. kevcr much snplatided by J Jonson in 1628 
Shakespeare’ s fame was dwindling down. by 1684:.¢. ci- 2 no oho 


Thomas ‘Plime,’ Archdeacon’ of Rochester, i ihe “T657 whites ‘thug? st 
hod Stee it. Meee BIN eee, ae A nat 
Shakespeare :. pe ii saad ae =e 


e a0 


res z 

' “He was a 'glóvèrš son—Sir John, Meiinis saw once his c old Father i in 
his shop—a merry cheékd old man—that said—Will was a good, Honest 
Fellow, but he durst have crackt a jeast with him at any time. Sa 


John Ward, who was Vicar of. Stratford, writes sons ae in. . 1661-3 
in the following. lines ; : : a cd : : be att cyte ce re Sf fe gy Ty, ne one 


per bo 
coh $e nee Susp TESE, oh one tanie To og edd iatl 
l. Be sure, our | Shake-Speare, thou consp.neyer dye, But crown’d; with, SAT 


liue eternally.’ Digges—From' eighth preliminary’ leaf to the first folio. "ETS 
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“I have heard yt Mr. Shakespeare was a natural wit, without any 
art at all ; hee frequented ye plays all his younger time, but in his elder days 
lived at Stratford : and supplied ye stage with 2 plays every year, and for 
yt had an allowance so large, yt hee spent att ye Rate of a 1,0001 a year, 
as I have heard. 

Remember to peruse Shakespeares plays, and bee versed in them, 
yt I may not bee ignorant in yt matter...... 

Shakespear, Drayton, and Ben Jhonson, had a merry meeting, and itt 
seems drank too hard, for Shakespear died of a feavour there contracted. .” 

There is no good multiplying the instances of such passing 
reference to the greatest of English poets whom one day Thomas 
Thorpe, the publisher of his sonnets in 1609, referred to as the Everliving 
poet and whom Ben Jonson assured of homage from the whole of Europe. 

No doubt then that among his contemporaries Shakespeare was 
a popular dramatist—nay a great one, but the actual magnitude of 
his greatness was unknown even to the successive generations. Could 
the English nation realise at the outset what Shakespeare actually 


produced, they certainly would not allow him to die unsung, if not 
“‘anhonoured.”’ 


We cannot summarise this chapter better than in the words of Prof. 
Ward : 


“Thus, the evidence which we possess on the subject tends to show 
that the reputation enjoyed by Shakespeare in his lifetime was limited to 
a more or less genial recognition of his merits on the part of a few patrons 
and on that of some of his literary contemporaries,—chiefly fellow dramatists, 
—and to what may be termed a general preference for his plays, as com- 
pared with those of other writers, on the part of the constituents of the 
theatrical public. But although this the theatrical public must have 
largely increased in London during the earlier half of his career, the attacks 
upon the stage recommenced towards the close of the century, and indeed 
the spirit which prompted them had never slept. The classes moved by 
this spirit were those upon whom more than upon any other the future of 
England depended, and to whose tastes and feelings the progress of a popular 
literature must always largely accommodate itself. In a word, the middle . 
classes of the nation, wherever, as more especially in London, they were 
brought into contact with the stage, became more and more hostile towards 
it. The interest in dramatic literature could not but suffer accordingly 
and the advance of the appreciation of the merits of our greatest national 
dramatist be retarded.”* A. W. Ward, A History of English Dramatic 
Literature, Vol. I, pp. 506-7. 


` 


* Reprinted from the Calcutta Review (January and February, 1940). 


TWO VIEWS OF THE BUILDER IN GRAHAM 
GREENE’S A BURNT-OUT CASE AND 
WILLIAM GOLDING’S THE SPIRE 


SANFORD STERNLICHT 


Graham Greenes A Burnt-Out Case (1960) and William Golding’s 
The Spire (1963) are both books about creative men in religious environ- 
ments, and although Golding’s Jocelin is a cleric in the Middle Ages while 
Greene’s Querry is a layman of today, they share a vocation : building for 
God and for man. Jocelin builds a magnificent spire on the cathedral he 
serves as Dean ; and Querry, the burnt-out case, a famous contemporary 
architect of cathedrals, other churches, schools and publie buildings, runs 
away to a Congo leproserie in his search for death, and there he finally 
builds a simple dispensary untainted by artistic pride. Aspects of the 
respective characters and fates of these two men parallel and reflect upon 
each other like the halves of a folded inkblot across the dividing line of 
time. 

The question arises : which is the more religious act, the glorious addi- 
tion to a great cathedral or the raising of an unimposing block structure 
which will house healing ? 

In considering the question it is necessary to investigate the motiva- 
tions and the actions of these two builders. Jocelin. believes he is inspired 
by God to create the spire. Actually, he is motivated by his own pride, 
which is a manifestation of his libido.’ 

The spire is the child of Jocelin’s creativity, but it is also, unbeknownst 
to him, a physical manifestation of his own constricted, narrowly channeled 
sex-drive. For a celibate man the spire becomes a surrogate penis to be 
loved and to be worshipped : “Once, when the rain had stopped, but the 
cavern of the nave was particularly noisome, Jocelin stopped by the model, 
to encourage himself. He detached the spire with difficulty, because the 
wood was swollen, and held the thing devoutly, like a relic. He caressed 
it gently, cradling it in his arms, and looking at it all over, as a mother might 
examine her baby.’ GIS oF 3 

When, for example, a sculptor uses Jocelin’s head as a model for an 
angel, the priest is unaware of how this act symbolizes his prideful motiva- 
tion. He thinks : 

“So this is how I shall be built in, two hundred feet up, on every 
side of the tower, mouth open, proclaiming day and night till 
doomsday ? Let me see the face.” 

1 See my article : “The Sin of Pride in Golding’s The Spire,” The Minnesota 


Review, January-April, 1965, pp. 59-60. 
2 The Spire (Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New York, 1964), pp. 50-51. 
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The young man stood obediently, with the full face turned . 
towards him. For a long time then they were both still and silent, 
while Jocelin looked at the gaunt, lifted cheekbones, the open ‘mouth, | 
the nostrils strained wide as if they were giving mae to: as beak, 
like a pair of wings, the side, blind eyes.* ` : 
Others are aware of his pride and its danger.. When two young deacons 7 

describing Jocelin are overheard by him, he cannot imagine that it might : 
be of him they are speaking : . 

~ ‘Say what you like; he’s proud. >? E S a 

“And ignorant.”  . OO 

“Do you know what? He diks he is a saint ! A man n like that! p 

But when, the two deacons saw the dean looming over them, they - 
fell to their knees. ; , be -i 

He looked down, loving dpm in his | joy: +A 2. Sy Fe 

“Now, nomy children | What’s this ? aia 2. Scandal? +» 
Denigration ?” on 

They, bent their heads and said nothing. Ei me 

“Who is this poor fellow ? You should pray for him, rather, /..°? - 


A 
sa 


Eventually; his sexual drive, his subconscious lust for a young woman. ` i 
named Goody, his creative urge, and his concept of Satanic evil merge into ``: 
an allegorical dream which ends in nocturnal emission after he has seen 
Goody and Roger Mason, the architect, making love. A 


But as if to keep him humble, Satan was permitted to torment 
him during the night by a meaningless and hopeless dream. It 
seemed to Jocelin that he lay on his back in his bed ; and then he was! | 
lying on his back in the marshes, crucified, and his arms were the | 
transepts, with Pangall’s kmgdom nestled by his left side. People ` 
came to jeer and torment him ; there was Rachel, there was Roger,, 
there was Rangall, and théy knew the church ‘had no spire nor’ ` 

- could have any. Only Satan himself, rising out of the west, clad in’ . 
nothing but blazing hair stood over his nave and worked at the” 
building, tormenting him so that he writhed on the marsh in the . 
warm water, and cried out aloud. He woke in the darkness, full of . 
loathing. So he took a discipline and lashed himself hard, seven ` 

' times, hard across the back in his pride of the angel, one time for ` eoa 
each devil. After that, he slept a dreamless sleep.’ ) 


Querry, the disbeliever, is literally and creatively deoi he pa 
lost his interest in women and in his work. These two denunciations are 
the conscious manifestations of his loss of interest in life itself. Thus, he — 
is a burnt-out case, a man as mutilated as any who has had leprosy ‘and — 


7 


1 Ibid., p. a 
2 Ibid, pi 9 . 5; 
3 Ibid., pp. 69-60. 
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has been cured’ in part by amputation. Psychologically, Querry is a 
castrated man. In a conversation with the Superior of the leproserie, he 
says of God: 
“Why did he give us genitals, then, if he wanted us to think 
` oléarly 7 2 A doctor doesn’t prescribe marijuana for clear thought: z 
“I thought you said you had not interest in anything.” 
A haven’t. I’ve come through to the other side, to nothing. 
All the same, I don’t like looking back,” he said, and the letter 
l crackled softly as he shifted. 
“Remorse i is a kind of belief.” 


“Oh, no, it. isn’ t. You try to draw everything into the net of 
your faith, father, but you can’t steal all the virtues. Gentleness isn’t 
Christian, self-sacrifice. isn’t Christian, charity isn’t, remorse isn’t. 
I expect the cave men wept to see another’s tears. Haven't you 
even seen a dog weep? In the last cooling of the world, when the 
emptiness of your belief is finally exposed, there’ll always be some 
‘bemused fool who'll cover another’s body with his own to give it 
warmth for an hour more of life.” 


“You believe that ? . But once Iremémber you saying you were 
incapable of love.” 


“I am. The awful thing is I know it would be my body some- 
‘one would cover. Almost certainly a woman. They have a passion 
-for the dead. Their missals are stuffed with memorial cards.’ 


Querry believes that he is already dead. Yet, before his death in 
the leproserie, he performs what is perhaps his most meaningful act of crea- 
tion when he builds the dispensary and thus unwittingly, but with a kind 
of latent intuition, serves the God in whom he does not believe as he serves 
his fellow men in whom he has lost faith. Then at last his mutilated leper- 
servant, named Deo Gratias, is a fitting companion for the architect. Tt 
is Deo Gratias who pays Querry the last homage. 


_They had buried Querry not far from Mme. Colin’s grave, but 
with enotigh space for the doctor in due course. Under the special 
circumstances Father Thomas had given way in the matter of 
the cross—only a piece of hard wood from the forest was stuck up 
there, carved with Querry’s name and dates. Nor, had there been a 
Catholic ceremony, though Father Joseph had said unofficially a 
prayer at the grave. Someone—it was probably Deo Gratias—had 
put an old jam pot beside the mound filled with twigs and plants 
curiously twined. It looked more like an offering to Nzambe than 
a funeral wreath. Father Thomas would have thrown it away, but 
Father Joseph had dissuaded him. 


1 A Burnt.Out Case (The Viking Press, New York, 1961), p. 90. 
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“It’s a very ambiguous offering,” Father Thomas protested, 
“for a Christian cemetery.” l 


“He was an ambiguous man,” Father Joseph replied.? E i 


As the Superior recognizes, Querry was “cured” of an ‘empty death ` 
in the service of God’: ‘He’d learned to serve other people, you see, and 
to laugh. An odd laugh, but it was a laugh all the same.* 

Jocelin, a priest who must live with secular builders to bring his vision. 
to life, creates a great work of art. In doing so he creates a vast well of’ 
unhappiness for others and himself, he falls prey to mental and physical, 
disease, and his life ends in painful death. Querry, a secular builder, lives: 
with priests when he finally creates his first sincere structure, and in’ so“ 
doing finds peace, mental healing, and a quick death. J ocelin believes i in: 
himself and in God, but his beliefs bring him to a personal tragedy. He 
destroys the bodies and the souls of many. Querry believes neither in God : 
nor himself yet his building eases human suffering and perhaps leads to the “ 
spiritual salvation. of many. — 

On the other hand, Querry’s life, one because of his disbelief ` 
in God and man, ends in pathetic farce, while Jocelin’s life, perhaps because “ 
he believed too strongly in himself and was a prisoner of his. warped mis- 
conception of God, ends tragically, as if he had fallen from his spire. ` 

Yet their work lives on. Which then is the religious act? The . 
answer must be that both are, for both the spire and the dispensary serve 
man : the hospital serves his body and the spire serves his spirit. A Burni- í 
Out Case and The Spire beth end in affirmation. They say : Although 
God must work through man and man is sinful, yet ultimately and regardless 
of professed or hidden motivations on the part of the individual, when a’ 
human being does in fact serve his fellow man, he best seryes God. 
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1 Ibid., p. 245. 
2 Ibid., p. 247. 


_ THE PERIPHERY OF INDIAN LINGUISTICS 


D. N. Basu 


The bounding line of the subject “Linguistics”? is never fixed for all 
time to come. Saussure particularly opined that a very important part 
of the scope of Linguistics is to define and delimit the subject from all points 
of view at different stages of its development. (W. Baskin’s translation, 
“Course in General Linguistics.” p. 6). 


Development of the subject : 


The subject at first was known by the name of Philology, which 
however was not much different from the grammar of a language (such as 
Greek, Latin, Sanskrit). Later, the comparative method gave the subject 
a distinction when Sir William Jones proclaimed the relation of Sanskrit 
with the old European languages. But afterwards when the comparative 
method was combined with the historical one, the subject acquired an inte- 
grity. The name of the subject was, however, Comparative Philology and it 
wont on flourishing with the zealous researches of the European scholars 
in the various linguistic domains along with their Indian disciples such as Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar, Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji and others. Historical 
reconstruction and history of the different phases of the languages in 
Phonology, Morphology and Syntax went on till the first quarter of the 
present century when the Synchronic methodology without any comparative 
or historical bias became important. The linguistic studies in this method 
were known by the name of descriptive linguistics, and gradually became 
very popular throughout the world especially in America and Europe. 
As these linguistic studies do not'take account of the history or comparison 
with the related languages, they cannot be called Comparative Philology. 
But Comparative Philology or the traditional Linguistic studies in the 
Diachronic method can be called a subdivision of Linguistics, although 
some exponents refuse to admit it as such. According to some American 
scholars, Philology is the study of literature only, while Linguistics is the 
scientific study of the phenomenon of language. But Comparative Philo- 
logy is not the Philology of a single language. It makes a comparative 
study of some historically related languages with reference to the evolu- 
tionary principles of the language in general and the various historical 
facts and findings of the respective languages in particular. Hence the 
traditional linguistic study in the diachronic line is undoubtedly to be in- 
eluded in the main subject of Linguistics. | 
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The two camps : 


i 


The new discipline discarded the older one, Historical Linguistics, 
with a view to making the, study more scientific. In fact the historical metho- 
dology postulates hypothetically forms etc. though based on phonetic 
laws, and that is really a shortcoming. The historical or diachronic branch 
of Linguistics is also criticised for laying excessive stress on Phonology 
and little on Morphology, while Syntax and lexical facts are very often 
ignored. The descriptive or synchronic branch also has many ‘defects. First, 
itis diverse in methods and terminology at different places. For example, 
those in U. S. A. differ much from those in U. K. To lay, emphasis on 
the scientific approach there came varieties of procedures with leanings 
towards various branches of the science to which the scholars were respecti- 
vely biased. Thus, a chaotic number of Descriptive or Applied. Linguistics 
came into being such as Sociolinguistics, Psycholinguistics, Quantita- 
tive or Statistical or Mathematical Linguistics, Algebraicor Computa- 
tional Linguistics, Transformational Linguistics etc. etc. and.in each. of 
them scholars differing and using different processes and terminologies. ; 


A line of compromise : | 2, 4 | i zA, 
i _ 
There is truth in the criticism of both the’ sides dnd without day 
bias for the new or for the old, one should introduce the’ study of modern 
Linguistics, including in it the Descriptive method in so. far as it is stripped 
of the craziness for unintelligible novelty and. complexity dnd ‘termino- 
logical diversity for the purpose of studying the languages which specially | 
have no past records to. réconstruct the history, and also including the 
Historical method with equal emphasis on Comparative ` Phonology, Com- ' 
parative Morphology and Syntax in respect of languages which have no: 
paucity of material in historical records. ‘Even in’ these cases, the - 
Descriptive method with greater thoroughness and precision may ‘possibly | 
amend or supplement the prior findings’ obtainéd by the Historical . 
method. It is to be remembered that Descriptive study is not an end 
in itself but the Historical one is. In future, it may be possible to take up ` 
the study in the Historical line of ‘those languages which will’ be | 
already fully studied on the Descriptive line. The Historical study should 
nevertheless be continued with more thoroughness and precision bringing — 
in all necessary improvements upon the proved deficiencies of the older : 
method. To cite, for instance, the fact that I have attempted a lexicold- 
gical study of Indo-Aryan social group words of the early days by taking .. 
in all the words semantically connected actually occurring in all the texts : 
of the Early Period (from Rgveda to the Sitras) with théir semantic varia- ' 
tions, on the historical line. (‘‘Lexicology of Indo- Aryan wotds—social : 
group words Vol. I—The Early Period”— (in the Press). i 
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The subjects in the periphery : 


There are many subjects which a are related with Linguistics rendering 
help to each other. Sociology and Anthropology are benefited by the 
study of Linguistics. The linguistic chapter is essential for those sciences. 
Moreover, Phonetics serves to train the scholars in Sociology and Anthro- 
pology to record the unknown words and names of objects etc. as correctly 
as possible. These sciences, however, do not necessarily come within the 
poriphery of Linguistics. A portion of Physiology comes within the peri- 
phery of Linguistics which is the essential part of Phonetics. Psycho- 
logy is also an essential help to the science of Linguistics when we have to 
understand the different linguistic ‘changés, especially the changes of words 
and their meanings. The application of Linguistics for language teaching 
brings the Science of Education close to the periphery of Linguistics. Then, 
the connection of Linguistics with the respective literature so far as the 
syntactic and stylistic study is concerned can not be disputed. The proper 
study of Linguistics also brings in the linguistic’ merit in the application 
‘either in writing or in eloquence, such as force and beauty of expression, 
Orthography and Orthoepy. 


A side-problem : 


Linguistics faces a calamity in the hands of the ‘quacks’ in Linguistics. 
As every man on this earth is a doctor without learning the medical 
sciences, everyone speaking the language is an expert in Linguistics. 
Moreover if any body has learnt the Philology of a particular language, he 
poses to be a linguistic scholar. As in the historical method for instance 
it is seen that the origin of words is sought for, fanciful etymology of words 
is suggested by such nonlinguist linguists, which without the knowledge of 
the principles, generally becomes “Folk Etymology”. Now-a-days many 
such unworthy people are assuming and maintaining many important 
positiéns in the field of Linguistics who should be denied of these. For 
the true recognition of the true Linguists, the guiding factor should be the 
University education, the various grades of which should determine the 
rank of the Lingiists: first, one having both doctorate and M.A. in Lin- 
guistics, sécond, one having the doctorate in Linguistics, but M.A. in 
any other subject, third, M.A. in Linguisties, fourth, B.A. with 
Honours in Linguistics, fifth, ordinary B.A. or diploma holder in Linguistics 
and so on. ‘This is necessary unless and until the general principles of 
Linguistics and Phonetics find place in the curriculum of Philology 
of one language. Some fundamental things of this highly technical subject 
must be given even to a scholar working in the line of Linguistics. It is 
also to be'remembered that Polyglottism is not a necessary qualification 
of a true linguist. | 
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T'he problem in India : | ae a ee al 
The problem with regard to Linguistics in India is all the more in- 
tricate. Thanks are due to the University of Poona which called for a 
conference of the Vice-Chancellors and Linguists with the Chairman of the 
University Grants Commission i in January, 1958. In this conference there 
were lively discussions touching all the vital problems with regard to the 
position of Linguistics in ‘India that is existing and that is going to be. 
Suggestions came in the form of a Blue Print recommended by the represen- 
tatives of the universities.: | Syllabuses for teaching Linguistics at different 
levels of our education were framed, the fields of application of this subject 
were suggested, co-ordination with other allied subjects and co-ordination 
of the Institutions teaching Linguistics was insisted upon. Had all these 
recommendations been. inplemented properly, the position of sai Sa 
in India would have been'ion a better footing. 4 
Theoretical and practical training in General Principles and 
Phonetics are to be introduced in the different levels of studies in a well- 
graded manner. Adequate Library and Laboratory equipments must 
be made available. Teachers must have proper training from all ‘possible 
sources ; the scholars in Linguistics must have many avenues of employ- 
ment befitting their training. But besides this, the subject is to be popu- 
larised by opening different courses even up to a short term training of 
a certificate course. It is to be taught and the text books are to. be 
written.in simple and lucid style in the learners’ mother tongue with ade- 
quate illustrations from the vernacular and in short in the most capti- 
vating way. The importance of co-operation and co-ordination between 
the universities cannot be! | gainsaid in the Ae of syllabus « and’ in the 
opening of the fields of work. ee 


The most important line ; action: a 7 a : 
: eo. 
Lastly, the most important line of action would be to Indianise linguis: 
tic study in India. We should emphasise and concentrate on the study of. 
the Indian languages. If we study the languages belonging to countries 
outside India that must be! done only with a view to comparing them with 
the Indian languages. Then, i in the process of linguistic study and presen-. 
tation, the typical Indian scholarship is to be established. Among’ 
Western scholars are found a number of schools in helathy intellectual’ 
rivalry. Unfortunately. in India there is no school typical ‘of India, 
alhough India had such master minds in linguistic analysis .and presenta- 
tion as Pāņini the great Grammarian and Phonetician whom the Western “ 
linguists of the modern days pay their homage. Are the linguists of India: 
not competent to cut a path of study characteristic of Indian scholarship 2: 
I do not think so. The only point is that the linguistic scholars of today. : 
who were trained in the West are faith{ul to the school of studies with which. ` 
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they were affiliated. Nowadays, a large number of scholars in India who have 
received American training are in favour of the American system of Descrip- 
tive study entirely and by way of resistance-stand, the senior Linguists and 
their students adhering to the traditional or Historical study. The fasci- 
nation for the new, and some other factors might be there for the popularity 
of the former but neither that nor the latter should entirely be taken for 
India. We should not revert to the ancient system of grammatical ana- 
lysis but the essential Indian spirit can be imbibed in the linguistic 
research and training which are, for example, meticulous analysis, objective 
criticism and dialectic reasoning. The wisdom of the ancient scholars 
of India must not be ignored, but should be consulted before a linguistic 
study is launched in the western methods. In my ‘“Lexicology of Indo- 
Aryan words” (cited), I have tried to assemble the teachings of Bhra- 
trhari and others for the determination of the meanings of words 
along with the principles formulated by the western scholars. To cite for 
instance, I like to point out that Ihave tried there to be as thorough 
as the Descriptivists but also have arranged the findings historically. I 
suggest to the senior linguists of India to formulate for the Indian scholars 
some method that would Indianise linguistic studies in India, be it 
Descriptive or Historical.* 


__.* The paper read in the All-India Oriental Conference. 25th session at Jadavpws, 
alight]y altered. 


= AN IDEAL’ COME TRUE 
(Hale White’s search for an ideal woman character in-his novels) - 
S. Pi "Kapoor i s 


In an article entitled ‘Hale White and George Eliot,’ published in 
the University of Toronto Quarterly a few years ago, Wilfred H. Stone attempts 
to prove that Hale White, in his own peculiar way, was in love 
with George Eliot. “George Eliot,” Stone says in the same article, 
‘was for him considerably more ‘than a literary enthusiasm.” It was not 
the love “ of a worshipper before a literary idol or that of a grateful boy 
for a benefactress,” although the account of their relationship seems to 
prove that it was “but the love of a man fora woman.’ But since Hale 
White was ‘sad and introspective, retiring and reticent, and emotionally 
ill-equipped, he could not wear his heart on his sleeves. ‘The curse for 
mè,” Hale White writes in Confessions of a Selj-Tormentor, ‘thas not been 
phicking forbidden fruit, but the refusal of divine fruit offered me by 
heavenly angéls.”? According to Wilfred Stone, this expression of the 
repressed desire of Hale White proves that he could not take advantage of 
the opportunity offered him. Even if we accept the interpretation of this 
passage given by Stone, it does not prove that George Eliot was also in love 
with Hale White. Towards the end of the same essay Hale White says : 

When the. ‘coffin was’ lowered into the grave I wept many tears. I 
- had been guilty of a neglect which was wicked injustice, and I 
could never hear her say shehadforgivenme. I understood 
the meaning of atonement, and why it has been felt in all the 
ages that by itself reformation is insufficient. I attempted 
an expiation, which I need not describe. It is painful but the 
sacrifice which I trust I shall offer to the end of my days brings 

me a measure of relief.’ 

The ‘wicked injustice,’ according to Wilfred Stone, that Hale Whito 
was guilty of was the rejection of George Eliot for her ‘irregular alliance 
with Lewes” and later “his regret for his hasty moral judgment.’’* It 
is too much to charge Hale White with the rejection of George Eliot. Mrs. 
A of A Self-Tormentor was an intellectual, and the author (Hale White) 
felt ‘sulky and dumb in her presence.’ He could not participate in discuss 
sions (one such discussion was on modern and ancient Greek) and naturally 
he always held back. But whenever Mrs. A realised that the subject was 


1 Wilfred Stone, Hale White and George Hliot, P. 445. 

2 Hale White, More Pages From a Journal, Confession of a self Tormentor, P. 120. 
3 Ibid., pp. 121-122. 

4 Wilfreg Stone, Hale White and George Eliot, P, 450. 
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beyond him, ‘she diverted the discussion so that it might be within his ` 
reach.’ Consequently, his visits to Mrs. A became less frequent; and at” 
last altogether ceased." This x was the reason why Hale. White felt guilty of. 
a neglect which to him wag ‘wicked injustice.’ If we are to believe the fic- e 
tional account of George Eliot in this essay, then Hale White never fell ° 
in love with her. | i 
a I did not fall in love with her, but shé was still attractive as a woman, | 


and difference of sex, delightful. manners, subtle intellect, ex- . 
pressive grey eyes, and lovely ‘black hair streaked with white; “ 


might: have taught me much which I could have learned from _ 


i t 


“no oridnary friend.’ a oe io 

Wilfred ‘Stone seems to be conscious of the conjectural natare of his l 
supposition in his article when he says : | 
In yiewing his relationship, we have seen. more of Hale White than 

of George Eliot; but:the ardours of a ee can tell us some- 

-., thing about the master.’ 
However, it is not the purpose of this aride i reject. the thesis of 

Mr. Stone. What I propose to establish in this article is that Hale White, 
at no stage of his career, was emotionally inclined towards George Eliot. 
Tt was, more or less, a ; literary enthusiasm’ and a personal friendship verging | 
on intellectual companionship. It was not the love of a man for a woman . 
as Mr. Stone has tried to prove. “As the years passed,”. Stone concludes i 
his article,“‘she came to exist for Hale White more as a symbol than asa» 
womar, but it was a symbol : that worked in subtle ways. to goad his marital = 
discontent and to serve as a perpetual reminder of many things he might : 
have had and been.” ‘The only change that I would suggest in this state- 
ment is that George Eliot, was a symbol of an ideal woman to Hale White 
from the time he. came in contact with her, and did not become a symbol 
later. an vos : 
Since Hale White did not create any character without having some- 
body before his’ mind’s eye,” it can be safely presumed. that Theresa of 
The Autobiography is none other than George Eliot. At Chapman’s 
establishment Hale (Mark Rutherford at Wollaston’s of The Autobio- 
graphy) was greatly fascinated by her. personality ; but it was more admira- 
tion than love that drove him towards her. Dorothy V. White records 
in Lhe. Groombridge Diary, Hale White's regard for Geogre Eliot thus : 
“Of Georgs Eliot he spoke with such devotion, such humility, such peace 
He said she was a sweet creature ; he said ‘I could worship that woman’.’?!*. 


i 
i 
: 


Hale White, More Pages From a J ownal, P. 121.5 to. Eoo o mi, 
Ibid., pp. 117-118. | l 
Wilfred Stone, Hole White and George Hlici, P. 450. 

Ibid.: ! ; 

The Groombridge Diary, P. 66, ms 

Ibid., P. 72, p3 - n SY 
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Theresa’s timely help to Mark Rutherford at Wollaston’s, when he 
might have been sacked by his employer for his mistake in printing (twelve- 
mo in placé of octavo), elicited the following expression from him : 
Blessed are those who heal us of self-despisings. Of all services 
which can be done to man, I know of none more precious." 


In the very next paragraph Mark Rutherford says: “When I went 
back to my work I worshipped Theresa, and was entirely overcome with 
unrelenting love for her.”!? Here ‘love’ has been used in the sense 
of ‘worship’ and a feeling of gratefulness. Even if he used the word in the 
sense of love of a man for a woman, it could be explained by saying that 
Hale was idealising the character. Hale had an insatiable desire for the 
ideal companionship of a woman, and since he could not fulfil this desire 
in real life, he fictionalized such a character. 

In The Early Life of Mark Rutherford Hale White writes wistfully of 
his relationship with George Eliot: “Tt is a lasting sorrow to me that I 
allowed my friendship with her to drop, and that after I left Chapman I 
never called on her.” If Hale White had loved her, as iš visualised by 
Wilfred Stone, he could never have allowed his friendship with her to drop. 
He further says: “She was then unknown, except to a few friends, but 
I did know what she was worth. I knew that she was not only endowed 
with extraordinary genius, but with human qualities even more precious. 
She took the kindest notice of me, an awkward creature not accustottied 
to societiy.’’+5 

It was not Hale White’s ‘incapacity to involve himself in competitive 
situations,’ nor was it ‘jealousy of a rival’ that he did not keep up his friend- 
ship with George Eliot. It was not ‘fear of the social impotence,’ as Wilfred 
Stone puts it ; it might have been his incapacity to meet her on the same 
intellectual level that he let his friendship with her to languish. If it were 
‘social impotence’, why did he propose to Horace Smith when there was 
such an unbridgeable gap of age between them? Was there no fear of the 
social impotence then? Hale White, who had the courage of his convic- 
tion and who did not acquiesce in what the Principal of New College said 
in his inaugural address, could not have been found lacking in courage in 
expressing his love to George Eliot. 

One of the reasons why he wrote novels was his unquenchable thirst 
for deeper draughts of love, and his desire to free himself ‘from that solitude 
which he found so depressing.’ His rejection of traditional religion, 
his wife’s prolonged and irritating illness (she suffered from an incurable 
disease of the nervous system, multiple sclerosis) and consequent attacks 
of hypochondria, left in him a void that could be filled by a person who could 


1l The Autobiography, P. 132. 
12 Ibid. 
13. The Early Life of Mark Rutherford (By Himself) pp. 83-84, 
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share his intellectual and spititual travail. This is the reason why he wrote 
so lovingly and adoringly of George Eliot ; and this is the reason why he 
felt attracted towards Horace Smith who later became his second wife. 
Although Hale lived in exquisite harmony with his first wife, he experienced 
a strange monotony of existence, something that was indefinable. His 
illness was the cloud “hanging over the family which no holiday-joy, nor 
any other joy, could. disperse or even lighten.” 14 He bore all this ‘without 
wincing’ and with remarkable equanimity for thirty long years, and never 
let Harriet feel that her ill-health and incurable disease had been preying 
on him. In one of his letters to Mrs. Colenutt, after the death of Harriet, 
he wrote : : 
My poor wife daily heard on me what sobody now can hear, and 
- offered a sympathy which nobody else can givo. The world aware 
of so small a portion of what was in her shy, unpretending 
soul, would have been astonished perhaps that she should be of | 
such service to me, but she was for me and not for the world.15 


Hale White praises her qualities of fortitude and forbearance but says 
that she was ‘ a great service to me.”1* The word ‘service’ is important 
here inasmuch as it conveys that, whatever her other qualities might 
have been, she was not the intellectual that a George Eliot or a Horace 
Smith was. However, it should not be concluded from this that Hale 
desired only intellecutual companionship, and gave no place to emotional 
warmth and feelings in his life. “No matter how pure the intellectual bond 
between man and woman may be,” writes Hale White in Catharine Furze, - 

“tit is certain to carry with it a sentiment which cannot be explained by the 
attraction of mere mental similarity. A man can say to a man, ‘Do you 
really believe it ? and, if the answer is ‘yes,’ the two become. friends ; but _ 
if it is a woman who responds to him, something follows which is sweeter 
than friendship, whether she be bound or free.’’?” : 

As Wilfred Stone also says, “Mark Rutherford’s sympathies always 
lay with those heroines who, scorning social proprieties, yet maintained in 
their freedom a high degree ‘of moral integrity.”!* Hale’s ideal woman, 
besides being loving and beautiful and having ‘moral integrity,’ had an 
intellectual culture that was superior to the others of her class. 

Much before he met Dorothy he wrote a small poem which appears 
as a prelude to The Autobiography, and is at the starting point of his search 
for an ideal woman character. | 


14 Catherine Macdonall oe Mark Rutherford, P. 206. 

15 Letters to Three Friends, P. 50 

16 Cf ‘Woman is Christian. A woman’ s love will e sweep like a river in flood over 
@ wrong which has been done to it and bury it for ever.’ More Pages From a Journal, 
P. 123. Also see Clara Hopgood, P. 223. ‘No man,’ said Baruch onee, ‘can love a woman 
unless he loves God.’ T should say, replied the Gentile, ‘that no man can love God 
unless he loves a woman.’ ‘I am right,’ said Baruch, ‘and so are you.’ 

17 Catharine Furze, pp. 186-187, 

18 Hale White and George Eliot, P. 442, 
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` I once did think there might be mine 
One friendship perfect: and divine; 
Alas! that dream dissolved in tears 
petar I had counted twenty Jeem: 


For T was over a ee 
7 Of genius never had a trace ; 
‘My thoughts the world Pao: never fed, 
_ Mere echoes of the books last read. 


ss -t- Those whom I knew I cannot blame : 
If they are cold I am the same : 
How could they ever allow me’ 
More Ha a common courtesy ? 


There i is no deed which I have done ; 
There. is no love which I have won, 

To aks them for a moment grieve 
That I this night their earth must leave.’ 


Hale aspired for an ideal woman who not only could give him the 
emotional warmth that he missed in life, but who could also meet him on 
the intellectual level. (It was like Mr. Cardew meeting Catharine. St. 
Paul and Milton in him saluted St. Paul and Milton in her.)?® Either 
Hale White should aécept his wife on her level—which he tried to do for 
‘a pretty long time (like Zachariah and Cardew)—that is accepting her on 
intellectual subsistence level, or he should neglect her for his ideal (George 
Eliot, as Wilfred Stone would rightly say) like Zachariah and Cardew always 
aspiring to have thé company of their ideal—Pauline or Catharine. 

In A Dream of:Two Dimensions the narrator in a dream finds himself 
in a world of:two' dimensions.. Nobody seemed to notice his ‘three dime- 
sionality,’ much less his wife who; like other inhabitants of that shadow 
world, disappeared at sunset and reappeared at sunrise. For about half 
the day his wife was away from him: In symbolic terms his -wife failed 
to give him intellectual company. She could not understand his ‘ third 
dimension,’ which made him superior to her. The narrator, like Hale White, 
tried to console himself by saying i “What does it matter, that she is with 
me all day if she is. dead during the rest of ‘the twenty-four hours ?’’? 
He probably had come to believe that it was difficult, if not impossible, 
to ‘realize an ideal completely in’ this world. Madge Hopgood reasoned 
with herself much in the same way when she discovered that her lover, 
Frank Palmer, failed not only to express any opinion, on Tennyson’s 
“Oenone” but also to appreciate it. 


19 The Autobiography, pp. XI-XITI. 
20 Oatharine Furze, P. 187. 
21 Last Pages From a Journal, P, 144. 
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What a miserable counterfeit of love, she argued, is mere intellectual 
sympathy—a sympathy based on books! What did Miranda 
know about Ferdinand’s ‘views’ on this or that subject? Love 
‘is something independent of ‘views’.?? s 

In A Mysterious Portrait the narrator was struck by the face of a 
‘singularly lovely woman)’ Since he deluded himself with that beautiful 
face, he called it ‘my spectral friend.’ But he also felt that : 

As a rule, we all of us demand from the world more than we are 
justified in demanding especially if we suffer; and because 
the world is not so constituted that it can respond to us as 
eagerly and as sympathetically as we respond to ourselves, 
we become morose.” = 

Lest he should be misunderstood for cherishing an , untealisable ideal 
he hastened to explain : “I have known cases in which the face of a singu- 
larly lovely woman, seen only for a few moments in the streets has 
haunted a man all through his life, and deeply affected it.” Hale did 
not believe in the ‘actual reality of the vision’ and like the narrator had 
no hope of meeting in flesh and: blood the ideal face he had seen once: 
He continually examined himself and felt that there was something wrong 
with him. “The probabilities. were all in favour of my being deceived, 
but still the dream possessed me, and every woman who for. a moment 
appealed to me was tried by. that standard and found wanting.” 


When the narrator was on the wrong side of fifty, ‘shy, reserved, with. 


a reputation for constitutional melancholy,’ he happened to see that face 


again.”2* On enquiry about the portrait he was, told. that it was a ‘fancy 


sketch.’ “There might be,,’ the artist explained, “reminiscence in, it of a: 


girl (may be, George Eliot) I knew in France years. ago ; but she is long since 
dead, and I do not think that anybody who knew her would recognise a 
likeness in it.”27 It is taking the analogy slightly dep far but it. serves 
the purpose of this article. ' The author was not denied: the ‘fancy sketch’ 


(an ideal woman.in the case of Hale White) that had always been a part | 


of his. intellectual life. The ‘portrait’ remained: with him for two. years, 


for.soon after that he died.. The similarity between Hale White's life and — 
that of the narrator is striking —it was purely accidental because Mark | 
Rutherford’s Deliverance was published in 1885. Hale, married- Dorothy c on ` 


April 8, 1911. He died on March 12, 1913. 

In the evening of his life Hale, like Baruch Colien ‘in Olara 
Hongood, was consumed by a great devotion to Dorothy. He wrote to 
Miss Partridge in August, 1907. : 


22 Clara Hopgood, pp. 86.87 
23 Deliverance, P. 176. 
24 Ibid., P. 177, 

Ibi A. 


26 Ibid., P. 178. l 
Ibid. 
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Miss Mona (a novel by Horace Smith) might or might not be interest- 
ing, but I am sure of Horace Smith and should like to meet 
her. There is something not altogether revealed in her work, 
something secretly attractive which makes me think that a 
Sunday morning walk with her through our lanes would be 
pleasant and instructive.” 


Dorothy Smith also records of her meeting with Hale White in The 
Groombridge Diary : 


He seemed to me very glad to know me and when I said, laughing, 
that I ‘very nearly might never have come,’ he said so earnestly, 
youthfully, you would have come, you would have come; it 
was quite impossible that you should not have come.” 

In June 1909 he told Dorothy Smith : 


What reason is there for another book except as the continued 
expression of your own thoughts? For my own part I should 
like you.... to give up fiction as I have told you before. I 
wish I had never written stories. They are somewhat of 
a degradation. If I had been given you as a wife when I was ` 
thirty I would never have let the public hear a syllable from 
me.*° 


Mrs. Dorothy V. White quotes from another letter from Hale where 
he says: “The study of you, the love of you, would have been enough for 
my life.’ ‘‘Your love,” he said, “is so powerful ; it is the only thing that 
could ever have lifted me—that ever will lift me—that ever has lifted 
me.’’*} 


They fell in love instantaneously arid in no time it was settled for 
both of them, ‘although nothing was said.’ It was a portion of the divine 
offered him, a stream straight from the highest. In her Hale found his 
ideal fulfilled—an ideal that he had cherished throughout his life. She 
was an intellectual and she was loving above all. She loved Hale in spite 
of his age. 


To me he is not an old man to be quietly put to sleep ; people are 
much too fond of speaking of him as if his last days had come 3 
I dare say they have, but they happen to be a good deal more 
precious than most people’s first days or middle days ; his 
powers are wonderfully strong (he can well wear me out! ), 
and there is plenty of work still left to accomplish.” 


28 Letters to Three Friends, P. 266. 
29 The Groombridge Diary, P. 2. 

30 Ibid., P. 176. 

31 Ibid., P. 179. 

32 Ibid., P, 334. 
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But such conjugal felicity, like that of Zachariah Coleman in The 
Revolution in Tanner’s Lane-—in Zachariah’s case it was Pauline who died— 

was short-lived ; and after about two years of his marriage he aiil 
passed away. His dream of a ‘friendship perfect and divine’ and of-an 


ideal woman did not dissolve i in tears: he was ‘able to achieve it before, he 
had counted the years of hit life. 
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THE ROLE OF GODWINIAN IDEAS IN THE 
| BORDERERS | 


JIBON BANERJI 


Godwin, in his Political Justice, formulated, for the first time perhaps, 
a doctrine of anarchism. The doctrine of anarchism is based on certain 
propositions—the propositions that all men are equal, that man is perfectible, 
that Reason has unlimited power over emotion and that man should 
be ultimately guided by pure reason. He believed that there are innate 
principles and therefore there is no original ‘propensity’ to evil. 

He hated all man-made institutions which, according to him, are at 
the root of all injustice. He had great faith in man and cherished hatred 
for all restrictions on liberty. . 

Now, this doctrine affected Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey and 
Shelley. Almost all Wordsworth critics have regarded The Borderers, 
the single tragedy the poet wrote along with Guilt and Sorrow! and Ruined 
Cottage, as advocacy for Godwinism.? But I have tried to show in this. 
article that Wordsworth may have outgrown the Godwinian influence in 
The Borderers. He has made an attempt to expose, I venture to suggest, 
the ethical fallacies of Political Justice. In his Preface to the play also 
we find Wordsworth analysing the character of ‘a youngman of great intel- 
lectual powers’ who flouts conventional morality.” (Oswald in his 
play remarks, ‘Remorse—it cannot live with thought...... ‘) We know 
Wordsworth found in Paris, in 1793 a situation in which piety, local custom 
and mere moral habits are thrown away and thus the fundamentals 
of moral choice are brought into play. Opportunities of being noble or 
ignoble are at the disposal of men. This state is not found in a more stable 
society. Violence and terror may be dangerous but they are exciting to 
the nature of man. Of this Godwin says, “All is here, like the society 
in which it exists, impatient and headlong. Mind will frequently burst 
forth, but its appearance will be like coruscations of the meteor, not like the 
mild and equable illumination of the sun”* This reminds us of Hegel’s argu- 
ment that freedom is terror’ and Wordsworth’s own admission of the play’s 


1 Like The Borderers, this poem (in part, under the title of The Female Vagrant, 
1798 ; published in complete form, 1872) in seventy-four Spenserian stanzas illustrates 
to some extent both a Godwinian idea and Wordsworth’s emotional personality as upset 
by remorse for the treatment of Annotte. See O. J. Campbell and Paul Mueschke, 
Guilt and Sorrow : A Study in the Genesis of Wordsworth’s Aesthetic’ M. P. XXIII 
(1926), pp. 293-306. 

2 Among others G. M. Harper and Selincourt established the relation of the play 
to Godwin’s Political Justice. H. W. Garrod calls Wordsworth of this period an ‘out 
and out Godwinian’. See Wordsworth : Lectures and Essays, p. 90, 2nd edition. 

3 Ozford Lecturers on Poetry, 1934, P. 165. — 

4 W. Godwin, Political Justice, ti, 368, ed F.E.L. Priestly, (Toronto, 1946; ef, 
Thomas Carlyle, The French Revolution, Part I, Book IV, Ch. IV, ‘The Procession’, 

5 Phenomenology of Mind, ed. J. B. Balle, 1931, pp. 549-610. 
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connections with the moral issues raised by the Revolution. Wordsworth 
observes : : 
“The study of human nature suggests this awful truth, that, as in 
the trials to which life subjects us, sin and crime are apt to start from their 
very opposite qualities, so are there no limits to the hardening of the heart. . 
During my long residence in France. . I had a ey i i 
being an eye-witness of this process.” E 

But there is no agreement among critics whether Wordsworth ‘was 
defending or opposing Godwinian ideas. Havens points out’ that much of 
the moral and political background of The Borderers is based on the current, 
liberal thought of England ` and France with which Wordsworth was familiar 
before he had read Godwin. There are scholars like Legouis® who have 
held that the play is less an exposition of Godwinian motives than a revolt 
against them and that it is mainly a conflict between Godwinism and personal 
experience. The essential purpose is perhaps to exhibit the dangers. 
of trusting to syllogistic reasoning when one has committed a crime. The 
discovery of the Preface’. has clearly brought to light Wordsworth’s: 


intention which is corroborated by his statement that The Borderers was. 
written to preserve in memory those transitions in character which he had: 
witnessed during his residence in France. The Prefatory Essay throws 


light on other neglected aspects also. A suggestion may be ventured that. 


the poet is not here concèrhed fundamentally with political or social ques- 
tions ; the play is carefully set in a region and a time which leave the actors ` 
free from all social influences and restraints. They are free agents who" 


are at liberty to do good or evil. And the significant fact is that, given , 


such freedom, they do commit evil. Oswald, the villain, who persuades 


Marmaduke to murder, is no Godwinian. He is no more a rationalist than ' 


Tago and he belongs, in fact, to. the Machiavellian group of villains. He - 
is neither a preacher of truth nor a conqueror of prejudice by the power of | 
reason, nor even a reformer of society. His only aim is to seduce Marmaduke 


into sin by foulest means, if necessary. Being a robber chief re- | 


nouncing ` irrational institutions he solely depends upon independent 
judgement, his reason getting upperhand over his sentiments. (ref. ‘Men 
who are little given to sift and weigh—would reak on us ‘the passion . 
of the moment; The Borderers, line 645). So in our study of the poet’s . 
development registered in: the tragedy of the play we have to take into ' 


account the ease with which an evil man can ensnare the virtuous. The ; 


point is not, as Marmaduke'regrets, that the world is poisoned at the core. 


6. Poetical Works, ed. Hutchinson,. p. 699 


7. Godwin’s influence has been challenged by R. D. Havens (The Mind of a 
Poet, Baltimore, 1941, p. 543) and by one of Godwin's editors F. E. L. Priestly (Intro- 


duction to Enquiry concerning Political Justice, Troout, 1946, tii, 102:3.) . 
8. M. Emile Legouis, La Jeunesse de. Wordsworth. 


9. See E: de Selincourt, “The Hitherto unpublished Preface to Wordsworth’ so 


The Borderers”, the Nineteenth Contury and After, e (1926) pp. 723-741. 
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Marmaduke, Eldred, Herbert and Idonea, all are virtuous. But, inspite 
of such abundance of virtue, one evil man is able to bring in tremendous 
ruins turning noble altruists into murderers. As Arnold remarked, ‘The 
ill deeds of other men make often our life dark”. This idea Wordsworth 
could derive from the history of the French Revolution alone without 
consulting Political Justice. A perfect Godwinian could never commit the 
crime, for if Marmaduke remembered Godwin’s views on violence and retribu- 
tion and on judgements of man om man, he would have checked himself. 
Wordsworth rightly points out ‘the dangerous use which may be made of 
reason when a man has committed a great crime.’ Moreover, this lack of 
faith in logic should not be taken as repudiation of Reason in her highest 
mood. A similar distinction Kant had drawn and Coleridge was to draw 
between the ‘higher’ reason and understanding.'? The Borderers, therefore, 
cannot be taken for granted as an indictment of the reason perse. Mar- 
maduke yields not so much to rationalism as to ‘a few swelling phrases, and 
a flash of truth, enough. to dazzle and to blind.: The role of Godwinian 
ideas in the play, if any, is to show the example of the liberal philosophy 
of man that was dominant in Western Europe in the late 18th century in 
alliance with the psychology of Locke, Hartley and Hume. Admittedly, 
the political point of the play is that Wordsworth was drawing on his 
experiences of the French Revolution in his portrayal of evil,’* The poet 
realized that the real source of evil was in the individual not in the society. 
Therefore, his anxiety was to regenerate the individual rather than the society. 
The Preface conveys the poet’s conviction of the chances of the noblest 
getting perverted. He sees no more the problem of happiness in simple, 
social or political perspective, neither he is only concerned here with the 
problems of suffering and injustice. His problem is something deeper, 
one aspect of it being the working of the evil mind, the obscurity of the 
motive and character. . | 


The Borderers, let me suggest, is neither wholly a rejection of 
Godwinian rationalism nor an advocacy for championing the Schematic 
Reasoning, nor is it purely a product of confession of mental and spiritual ` 
crises. It is an affirmation of the reconciliation of man and naturé. But 
so far as the history of the play goes, we may safely conclude that the play 
is a product of Wordsworth’s experiences during the French Revolution 
which offers an explanation of the poet’s subsequent life and work. Words- 
worth retired like Marmaduke from a life of action to the poetry of con- 
templation, a “Lost-Leader’, because he saw life as a trap in which action 
could lead to effects far different from those intended. Since action is 


10. M. Arnold, Hmpedoctes on Hina’. I, ii. 266. 

ll. Wordsworth’s Preface. See Oxford Lectures, p. 169. 

12. J. W, Beach, Reason and Nature in Wordsworth, JHI, (1940) pp. 335-351. 
13. See Hazlitt on Godwin in ‘The Spirit of the Age’ (2-vol. Paris edition, 1825), 
14. F. M. Todd, Politics and the Poet, London, 1957, p. 88. 
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a danger, the only escape lies in returning into inaction.'® Like Marmaduke ' 
and the Solitary in The Egcursion, Wordsworth concludes by giving up i 
all ‘moral questions’ (305), peace up in all problems of just action. As Oswald : 


pene : 


Action is transitory—a step, a blow, 

The motion of a muscle—this way or that i 
‘Tis done, and in ‘the after vacancy 

We wonder at ourselves like men betrayed : 
Suffering is permanent; obscure and dark, 

And shares the nature of infinity. 


i 


The only relief, therefore, is to enjoy e yuTneg peace, freed from all l 


disillusion. Marmaduke soliloquizes : 


Deep, deep and vast, vast beyond human thought, 
Yet calm—I could believe that there was here 
The only quiet heart on earth.? 


We may recall here that the pattern of Wordsworth’s. later E 


is a kind of withdrawal from the world of men and action into the seclusion’ 
of quietude. 4 


l 
-= 1 


1. See O. J. Campbell and Paul Mueschke, pp. 465- 482. 4 
2. -The Borderers, III, 1539-1544. 

8. Ibid ITI; 1464-69. Like Moor in Remorse, and the thrice functioning kome" 
in Zapolyta, the borderer—clan tries to establish nobility of action. But the emphasis: 
is weak here in comparison with Coleridge’s play. | 
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GANDHI AND RUSKIN : 
IDEOLOGICAL AFFINITIES 


AMALENDU BOSE 


In My Experiments with Truth, Gandhiji makes an important state- 
. ment : 

- Three moderns have left a deep impress on my life, and captivated 
me: Raychandbhai by his living contact; Tolstoy by his book, 
The Kingdom of God is Within You ; and Ruskin by his Unto This 
Last. í 

(Vol. i, pp. 211-12) 
Gandhi first read Ruskin while in Natal in 1904. He was travelling from 
Johannesburg to Durban ; Polak came to see him off and lent his copy of 
Unto This Last, saying Gandhi was sure to like it. How did Gandhi respond 

to the book ?—Let us hear his own words : a 

The book was impossible to lay aside, once I had begun it. It gripped 
me. Johannesburg to Durban was a twenty-four hours’ journey. 
The train reached there in the evening. I could not get any sleep 
that night. I determined to change my life in accordance with 
the ideals of the book. 

(Vol. ii, p. 106) 
Gandhi never claimed “much book knowledge” but, as he says, his limited 
reading enabled him thoroughly to digest what he read. 

Of these books [i. e., the few books that he had read] the one that 
brought about an instantaneous and practical transformation in 
my life was Unto This Last. I translated it later into Gujarati 
entitling it Sarvodaya (the welfare of all). 

(Vol. ii, p. 107) 
The chapter of My Haperiments in which the impact of Unto This Last is 
described is significantly entitled “The Magic Spell’, 

John Ruskin was a big name in Britain and even beyond the shores 
of Britain for half a century. Quite early in life, with the publication of 
the first volume of Modern Painters under the pseudonym of ‘An Oxford 
Undergraduate’ (a pseudonym that did not conceal the identity of the 
author), Ruskin leapt into fame. Thereafter, he was engaged upon the 
completion of this ambitious work for a period of seventeen years : the 
first volume had appeared in 1843, the second in 1846, the third and the 
fourth in 1856, the fifth and last in 1860. In between were published his 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture (1849) and the three volumes of The Stones 
of Venice (1851-53). Ruskin‘s fame as an undisputed European authority 
on architecture and painting was firmly established and for reasons as much 
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of his inspiring interpretation of medieval (especially Gothic) art as of: his 
cadenced and chiselled prose, his works came to be devotedly studied by the 
rising generation of British painters whose protecting angel he became—: 
Holman Hunt, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Burne-Jones, William Morris, 
' Millais. By 1860, Ruskin’s ‘reputation “stood probably at its highest point”, 

writes E. C. Cook, Ruskin’s biographer and editor. He could now very well. 
have rested on his oars, but, like all men of truth, courage and missionary . 
faith, he found it impossible to pause. The process of a shift in his intellec- , 
tual concerns is discernible long before 1860 but it was in that year, . 
a climacteric year for him, that Ruskin turned from a study of art to a study ) 
of society. As he says, immediately after the publication of the last volume : 
of Modern Painters, while he was holidaying in the Valley of St. Martin’s 
and the Valley of Chamouni, “I gave up my.art-work and wrote this little 
book (Unto This Last) the: beginning of the ii of reprobation.” The. 
major works of this phase : are : 


Unto This Last : 1860:in magazine, 1862 in iais Gy) E 
Munera Pulveris.: 1862-63 in magazine, 1872 in book- Dos 
form ; : . oo. a ee 


. Time and Tide : 1867. 
Closely related to these. pay socio: economic tracts are dines sth | 
works : 

Sesame and Inlies, 1886 

Crown of Wild Olive, 1866 ; : 

Fors Clavigera, 1871-84. 

This is not the occasion, elaborately to narrate and: to .examine,.the 


reception of Ruskin’s socio-economic doctrines by his contemporaries, but <` 


it is necessary to remember: ‘that Unto This Last embodies no more than a 
fragment of Ruskin’s original authorial scheme. He .commenced a series 
of essays in the Cornhill Mi agazine but after the fourth essay, the editor, 
Thackeray, refused to continue it; the same was the fate of Munera . 
` Pulveris, the publication of: which in Fraser’s Magazine was discontinued — 
although James Anthony Froude was the editor. Contemporary: reviewers 
described these essays as “eruptions of windy hysterics”, and “intolerable ` 
twaddle” ; even the one-time Ruskin-admirers of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, including D. G. Rossetti, described the essays as “bosh” and 
“awful nonsense” and called the author a “superannuated enthusiast?’ 
and “delirious: visionary.” Yet-it was this twaddling and superannuated 
visionary of the Working Men’s Institute rather than the arty connoisseur 
of London art-galleries that has exercised a deep influence on later generas 
tions from the days of the Fabians (including Bernard Shaw, H. 8. Salt, 

Charles Bradlaugh, Sidney. and Beatrice Webb) till today, an influencé 
that fanned out of England and encompassed a Tolstoy, a Gandhi, a Tagore: 
Since Unto This Last, Economics has-never been what it was in the days 
of Malthus, John Stuart Mill and Ricardo. “The dismal science”, as Carlyle. 
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derisively called it, the science of Political Economy, was called a Lie by 
Ruskin ; he called it “a carnivorous political economy ; it founds an ossifant 
theory of progress on the negation of a soul....All our hearts have been 
betrayed by the plausible impiety of the modern economist telling us that 
‘To do the best for ourselves, is finally to do the best for others.’ Friends, 
our great Master said not so ; and most absolutely we shall find this world 
is not so made.” Elsewhere he says: “Ricardo’s chapter on Rent and 
Adam Smith’s eighth chapter on the wages of labour stand, to my mind, 
quite Sky High among the Monuments of Human Brutification ; that is 
to say, the paralysis of human intellect fed habitually on Grass, instead of 
Bread of God.” In the great last essay of Unto This Last, there are two 
paragraphs which, I may be allowed to fancy, must have kept Gandhi 
sleepless after his study of the book during the Johannesburg—Durban 
journey. I shall quote the paragraphs : 

The real science of political economy, which has yet to be distinguished 
from the bastard science, as medicine from witchcraft, and astro- 
nomy from astrology, is that which teaches nations to desire and 
labour for the things that lead to life; and which teaches them 
to scorn and destroy the things that lead to destruction. 

THERE IS NO WEALTH BUT LIFE. Life, including ailits powers 

_ powers of love, of joy, and of admiration. That country is the 
richest which nourishes the greatest number of noble and happy 
human beings ; that man is richest who, having perfected the func- 
tions of his own life to the utmost, has also the widest helpful 
influence, both personal, and by means of his possessions, over the 
lives of others. 


Ruskin’s master, Carlyle, too, had spoken in the same vein again and again 
throughout his writings, but especially in such works as French Revolution 
(1837), Charttsm (1839), Past and Present (1843), Latter-Day Pamphlets 
(1850), and Shooting the Niagara (1867). The Sage of Chelsea was naturally 
delighted to read Ruskin’s works though he found him sometimes ‘flighty’, 
‘sensitive’ and ‘headlong’; in a letter to Ruskin, on reading Unto This 
Last, he wrote : “My joy is great to find myself henceforth in a minority of 
two”. Ruskin, in turn, called Carlyle “the greatest of our English thinkers 
eee our one quite clear-sighted thinker, Carlyle’, and once wrote thus to 
the master : “How much your general influence has told upon me, I 
know not, but I always confess it, or rather boast of it, in conversation about 
you.” Scholars of Victorian literature have found numerous affinities 
between Carlyle and Ruskin, but since I do not find evidences in Gandhi.’ 
literature testifying to Carlyle’s influence—Gandhi had however read H eroes 
and Hero-Worship, as he says in My Experiments (i, 168)—I shall not dwell 
on his ideas. In any case, Ruskin the disciple goes much further than 
Carlyle the master. Not only does he denounce Benthamist economics 
as his master does, he analyses the fallacies of this economics with a battery 
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of logic and factual data that arè lacking in the master ; also his application 
of an almost unrivalled knowledge of art, recent science (especially botany) 
and classical culture and history, to his examination of contemporary condi- 
tions, stands sui generis in his age. Both Carlyle and Ruskin talk cons- 
tantly of God, but in Ruskin’ s Anglicanism there is a tenderness and a 
personal attachment to the Christ figure that one misses in Carlyle’s stern 
and dehydrated Presbyterianism, I have no doubt that the Ruskinian 
divinity came easy to the Vaishnavic sensibility of Gandhi. There 1s, 
further, at least one other. element in Ruskin’s thought that must have 
appealed to Gandhi. In the last essay of Unto This Last, there is-an im- 
portant statement in a footnote that deserves quotation at length : 
It is one very awful form of the- operation of wealth in Europe that - 
it is entirely capitalis? s wealth which supports unjust wars: J ust. 


wars do not need so much money to support therh ; for most of the ° 
men who wage such, wage them’ gratis ; but for an unjust war, . 


men’s bodies and souls have both to be bought ; and the best tools 


of war for them besides ; which:makes such war costly to the maxi- 
mum ; not to speakiof base fear, and angry suspicion, -which have ` 


peace of mind with.:........ And all unjust war being unsupport- 


able, if not by pillage of the enémy, only by loans from capi- — 


talists, these loans are repaid by subsequent taxation of the people, 

who appear.’ to have no will in: the matier, the capitalists’ will Genui 

the. primary root of the war. - (Italics mine). 
Gandhi must have been struck with this view of war. That the common 
people have no wll in the matter of war (except perhaps more often a nega- 
tive will than an affirmative and, even when it is affirmative, it is an artifical 
and falsely induced affirmation), is obvious to any observant person. But 
Gandhi could certainly not have accepted the distinction between just wars. 
and unjust wars. In warfare, every party fights in the name of justice, 
the meaning of justice being twisted (without much expenditure of clever-: 
ness) to suit its convenience, I do not think there ever has been a 
combatant declaring his cause to be unjust. And as for the expensiveness' 


of wars on account of expensive tools, every war has been expensive within ' 
the context of its own times and social conditions. Gandhi’s thoughts on | 
war have been expressed in too numerous speeches and writings to be referred . 
to here, but there is an important essay published originally in Gujarati ` 
in Navajivan on 11-10-1925 and now available to us in English transla. . 


tion in Vol. 28 (pp. 315-321) of the Collected Works. In this essay Gandhi - 


expounds the meaning of the Gita. Among other matters, lie examines the | 


question whether the Gita poke: violence and war. Let us hear what 


he says : 


Let us now examine the Gita. Tis adni. is aii the : 


z 
3 


" not grace nor honesty enough ın all their multitudes to buy an hour’s ` 


3 


realization -of een and the means thereto ; the. battle is.only 
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the occasion for its teaching. One can say if one likes, that the 
poet used it as an occasion because he did not look upon war as 
morally wrong. On reading the Muhabhaiaia, I formed quite a 
different impression. Vyasa wrote his supremely beautiful epic 
to depict the futility of war. What did the. Kauravas’ defeat 
and the Pandavas’ victory avail? How many among the victors 
survived 2 What was their fate? What was the end of Kunti, 
mother of the Pandavas? What trace is left today of the Yadava 
race 4 


Since the Gita’s subject is not description of the battle and justifica- 


tion of violence, it is perfectly wrong to give much importance to 
these. If, moreover, it is difficult to reconcile a few of the verses 
with the idea that the Gita advocates non-violence it is still more 
difficult to reconcile the teaching of the work as a whole with the 
advocacy of violence. 


When a poet composes his work, he does not have a clear conception 


of all its possible implications. It is the very beauty of a good poem 
that it is greater than its author.. That this over-all teaching of 
the Gita is not violence but non-violence is evident from the argu- 
ment which begins in chapter ii and ends in chapter xviii. The 
intervening chapters propound the same theme. Violence is simply 
not possible unless one is driven by anger, by ignorant love and 
by hatred. The Gata, on the other hand, wants us to be incapable 
of anger and to attain to a state unaffected by the three Gunas, 
Such a person can never feel anger. [Here Gandhi considers whether 
Arjuna’s refusal to fight had anything to do with non-violence ; 


‘after all, he had already fought on many other occasions. On the 


present occasion, says Gandhi, his reason was suddenly clouded 
by ignorant attachment. Krishna understands the momentary 
darkening of Arjune’s reason. His advice is that having under- 


` taken the work, Arjuna must finish 1t ; he goes further, he teaches 


Arjuna the duty of striving from deliverance from this body which 
exists through violence, the duty that is, of striving for Moksha. | 


I donot wish to suggest that violence has no place at all in the teach- 


ing of the Gita. The dharma which it teaches does not mean that a, 
person who has not yet awakened to the truth of non-violence may ° 
act like a coward. Anyone who fears others, accumulates posses- 
sions and indulges in senso-pleasures, will certainly fight with violent 
means, but violence does not, for that reason, become justified’ 
as his dharma. There is only one dharma. WNon-violence means 
moksha, and moksha means realizing Satyanarayana (Truth as 
God). But this dharma does not under any circumstances coun- 
tenance running away in fear. In this world which baffles 
our reason, violence will then always be. The Gita shows the way - 
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which will lead us out of it, but it also says that we cannot escape 
it simply by running away from, it like cowards. Anyone who 
prepares to run away would do better, instead, to kill and be killed. 


I have quoted this passage at length for a very good reason. We 
have assembled at this seminar in order to examine the themé : Gandhi 
and the West. As I have understood it, the aim of the topic that I have 
chosen is to see what and how much of it Gandhi owed to Ruskin. On this 
question too, Gandhi is his own best interpreter and my task is to refer to 
him. In Bengali we have a saying that one worships the Holy Ganga 
with Ganga water itself. - This i is what Gandhi says about his indebtedness 
to Ruskin’s Unto This Last : 

The teachings of Unto! This Last I unterstood to be : 

1. That the good of the individual is contained in the good of all. 

2. That a lawyers work has the same value as the barber’s. inasmuch 

as all have the same ene of earning their livelihood from their work. - 


3. That a life of labour, i i. e., the life of the tiller of the soil and the 
handicraftsman, is the life worth living: 


The first of these I knew. The second I had dimly realized. The 
third had never occurred to me. Unto This Last made it as clearas 
daylight for me that the second and the third were contained in the 
first. I arose with the dawn, ready to reduce these principles to 


practice. 

It was a dawn indeed. From Ruskin, Gandhi received a concept of Work 

and, in course of time, along the ever-widening track of his superhumanly 
multifarious interests and ‘activities, amplified, refined, strengthened, 

preached and practised the concept. It was not that everything in Unto 

This Last impressed Gandhi. The lengthy Gita passage quoted above 
leaves no doubt in our minds that on the question of violence and war, 
Gandhi’s view has no relation to Ruskin’s though it is of the same brand 
as Thoreau’s and Tolstoy’s views of the confrontation between good and 
evil and of passive resistance. Thoreau, Tolstoy and Gandhi (the second . 
more than the other two) were charged with the message of love in the 
Sermon on the Mount ; Ganchi added to this message Gotama the Buddha’s 
profound message of compassion of which he had read in Edwin Arnold’s 

The Light of Asia and a belief i in which led him once to be guilty of a faux 
pas in a Christian family’ (My Experiments, 1, 166; 373-76); Gandhi 
further added to love and compassion the Gita doctrines of karma and self- 
purification leading unto moksha. Gandhi had left Ruskin far behind. 

On the other hand, the Ruskin passages quoted above on the humanist 
belief that all socio-economic activity must have Man (not Mammon) for 
its pivot, that there is no wealth but life, that that man is richest who 
having perfected the functions of his own life has also the widest helpful 
influence over the lives of others, contain ideas that recur in Gandhi’s 
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writings and were repeatedly manifest in his own activities (which some of 
us have had the good fortune of witnessing in our own lifetime). 


. There is nothing new under the sun, we are told by the Bible. The 
stirring gospel of work that Gandhi found in Unto This Last was not quite 
an original doctrine. Let alone the Biblical command that one has to earn 
bread with the sweat of the brow and similar commands associated with 
the holy names of St. Augustine and St. Francis of Assissi (friends here will 
recollect thé defiant words of Chaucer’s Monk : Lat Austyn have his swynk 
to hym reserved), in the Early Victorian period when Ruskin was adolescent 
and young, the gospel of work had received a re-definition in England from 
the Christian Socialists, the Chartists, the Radicals among politicians, and 
by a host of literary men and churchmen. Industrialism; we know, was 
introduced in England much earlier than any other country during the 
last decades of the eighteenth century and commenced a galloping advance 
from decade to decade in the nineteenth century. England became history’s 
first country to base its economy on technological industrialism ; the policy 
behind its manufacture was entirely that of laissez faire ; there was a steady 
mobility of population from the countryside to the towns, thus creating a 
huge community of men, women and children who were rootless, frustrated, 
angry but dehumanized through intimidation, who were harrowingly class- 
conscious (even as the ‘upper classes’ were) but lacked the courage and energy 
to organize trade unions (about which few people had any idéa in those 
days). In 1820, Sir Walter Scott referred in a letter to “the unhappy 
dislocation which has taken place betwixt the employer and those in his 
employment.” In the forties, Sidney Herbert (the promising politician 
who afterwards became associated with Florence Nightingale) said : “There 
is little communication between classes in this country. We want, if not 
the feeling, at least the expression, of more sympathy on the part of 
the rich toward the poor; and more personal intercourse between 
them.” The eighteen forties witnessed wave after wave offamines deci- 
mating large portions of the working classes ; the Chartist Movement began 
to take shape though eventually it fizzled out as pitifully as did the Peasants’ 
Revolt under Jack Straw in Chaucer’s England of the thirteen eighties ; 
English novelists and poets incorporated their response to this omnipresent 
distress in their writings—Tennyson and Browning, Mrs. Browning, Matthew 
Arnold, Clough ; Dickens and Charles Kingsley and Charles Reade and 
Elizabeth Gaskell ; even Benjamin Disraeli and Bulwer Lytton. All the 
while, Carlyle hurled his raucous denunciation of the new Beelzebub of 
Commerce from his prophetic heights, and a German Jew, Karl Marx, living 
in London, expected England to be the first country of the- world to turn 
socialist, and carefully watched the Chartist march on to Wandsworth 
Commons for a grand rally. Elizabeth Gaskell, in her novel, Mary Barton, 
has some sentences that are remarkably similar to Gandhi’s and Viveka- 
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nanda’s sentences’ describing the state of. economic distress: in our own 
country : ag E 


The disparity between the- amount of the earnings of the working 
classes and the price of their food; occasioned, in more cases than 
could well be imagined, disease and death. Whole families ' went’ 
through a gradual starvation. They only wanted-a Dante to record 
their sufferings. And yet even his words would fall short of the 
awful truth ; they could only present. an outline of the tremendous’ 
facts of destitution: that surrounded thousands upon thousands 
in the terrible years 1839, 1840 and 1841......The most. deplo-' 
rable and enduring évil that arose-out of the period of commercial 

: depression to which I refer, was this feeling’ of alionsition between 
the different classes of society. ee ae 


Not even a minor Dante arose to fulfil Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘wish—we can never 
wish a Dante or a Michelangélo into existence—but writers of a much lesser 
stature carried on and first Carlyle and then Ruskin undertook to. arouse 
the conscience of the nation. | , The main themes of this literature pertaining 
to what Carlyle called “The Condition-of-England question” were poverty, 
the rich-and-poor contrast, class-conflict, debasement of human values. 
It is also to be noted that since the social situation was rooted primarily 
in industrialism, the question of Labour, especially of factory-labour, was | 
always on the forefront. No o one disputed the necessity of Labour. and 
the Gospel of Work was so universally believed in that among scores of 
other writers, Eliza Cook, a self- -educated poet of humble origin, became 
popular for poems of this tune : 


Work, work, my boy, be not afraid,- 
Look labour boldly in the face ; 
. Take up the hammer or the spade, 
And blush not for your humble plate. 
(‘The Poor Man to his Son’ y 


Let Man toil to win his living, 
Work is not a task to spurn ; 
Poor is gold of other’s giving, 
To the silver that we earn. 
i (A Song for the Workers’) 


This gospel of Work nome the following features : Every one must 
work ; every one has a right to! work ; all work enjoys equal dignity ; in 
work, individual happiness is identical with the happiness of the community ; 
the work of the peasant and the handicraftsman (what Gandhi afterwards 

used to call “bread-labour’) makes life worth living. Let us notice that 
these are the same as the lessons that Gandhi found in Unto This Last on 
his first reading. In Ruskin, he found two other ideas that he’ preaches 
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repeatedly ; All work must be man-oriented ; All work must be joy- 
giving. 


India too, in the second half of the nineteenth century, had her 
preachers of the gospel of Work. “Work is worship”, said Swami Viveka- 
nanda, and his Master, Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa said that 
you cannot attend to religion on an empty stomach. Indeed, inspired by 
his Master, Vivekananda travelled throughout the length and breadth of 
India, going to villages mostly,.and burst out with his characteristic energy : 


A country where millions of people live.on flowers of the Mohua plant, 
and a million or two of Sadhus and a hundred million or so 
Brahmins suck: the: blood out of these poor people, without even 
the least effort for their amelioration—is that a country or hell ? 
Is that a religioti, or the devil’s dance ? 

(Works, Mayavati edn., VI, 224) 


Vivekananda organized the Ramakrishna Mission somewhat after the style 
of Christian missions that he had studied closely in America and Europe 
and this Mission, comprising a large number of sadhus, dedicated to selfless 
and tireless service of the poor and the distressed, without the slightest 
distinction of creed, caste, colour or nationality, is undoubtedly a fine 
product of our nineteenth century renaissance. Gandhi admired Viveka- 
nanda and was deeply impressed with the teachings of Raja Yoga as much 
as was Tolstoy (“Tolstoy is the founder of Gandhism”’, says G. F. 
Kenan: Pyarelal, Mahatma Gandhi—The Early Phase, 707) who read 
the-book at the time that he wrote Resurrection (Pyarelal, op. cit., 650). 
But Gandhi went much further than Vivekananda too. In Young India, 
he wrote a paragraph on 22-10-1925 (Collected Works, vol. 28, p. 365), enu- 
merating the ‘Seven Deadly Sins’: Politics without Principles ; Wealth 
without work ; Pleasure without conscience ; Knowledge without character ; 
Conitnerce without morality ; Science without humanity ; Worship without 
sacrifice. Right from’ the beginning of his experiments with Truth, he 
insisted on work, for himself as. much for his associates. In South Africa, 
he became his own barber and washerman. In the school that he started 
in Phoenix Farm, he insisted on ‘the building up of the body’ for the boys 
through all kinds of work from cooking to scavenging, although, he says 
candidly, some boys used to malinger and shirk.’ When he lived for a while 
in Santiniketan with his boys, he made the boys dispense with the services 
of paid cooks and ‘cook their food themselves ; the poet’s comment was 
“The experiment contains the key to Swaraj.” In the Navajivan (24-6-1925, 
Collected Works, 27, 153), he wrote : “I learnt thirty-five years ago that a 
lavatory must be as clean as a drawing-room. I learnt this in the West. 
I believe that many rules about cleanliness in lavatories are observed more 
scrupulously in ‘the West than in the East”. This was for him a logical 
extension of Ruskin’s gospel that one work carries as much dignitiyas another 
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although one doubts what Ruskin would have thought of scavenging. 
Gandhi’s preaching of the equality of all work led, incidentally, to the com- 
position of a remarkable poem by Satyen Datta, Tagore’s disciple, who 
begins his poem on the scavenger with the lines : “Who would call you, O 
“Scavenger, unclean and untouchable? You are the maker of cleanliness.” 


This insistence on the dignity of all labour had its inevitable corolla- . 


ries in two other views. First, Gandhi maintained that “it is contrary to 
experience to say that any vocation is exclusively reserved for one sex only” 
(Collected Works, 27, 220), He argues that though cooking is predominantly 
the occupation of women! ‘organized cooking on a large scale is always done 
by men. Again, though fighting i is predominantly men’s occupation, Arab 
women fought like heroines side by side with their husbands in the early 
struggles of Islam. “Today in Europe we find women shining as lawyers, 


doctors, administrators.”! Needle work is essentially women’s work but the ` 


master tailors of the world are all men. Gandhi would not make any dis- 
tinction between men and women where work is concerned. Second, untou- 
chability, based on the notion that certain works are humiliating whereas 
others are ennobling, must go out of India because the basic idea is wrong, 
unethical and vicious. 


Untouchability, asi every one knows, was on the top tier in the 


hierarchy of Gandhi’s ‘programme. And this was inevitable. Gandhi 
has been called by foolsh, prejudice-wrought, narr ow-thinking persons 


an obscurantist, a revivalist, an anti-intellectual, a pseudo-mystic | 


and so forth, all because; his notions of untouchability, the spinning wheel, 
cow-protection, the role of the machine in society, the role of the Indian 
Princes, Satyagrah, fasting, loving the tyrant even when, ready to die, 
you offer passive resistance to him, his notions about medicine, mud-packing, 
education, sex and so on to nearly every human concern, appear to them 
_vastly different from their own notions or lack of notions of these matters. 
- Much worse is the case of persons who are prepared: to accept one creed of 
Gandhi but not another, thus breaking up the Gandhian weltanschauug 
to suit their own preconceived notions ; these people would admire Gandhi 
the leader of the fight. against the British Raj but would sniff at his espousal 
of the cause of the Bhangi ; they would praise his English prose but. not 
his plea for the replacement of English by an Indian language ; they would 
worship him as god incarnate without realizing the intensely humane qualities 
of the man who was capable of an unrivalled fund of humour, badinage 
and heart-winning toothless laughter. This hiatus between the Master 
and his countless admirers is, up to a point, understandable. Whether 
God made man after his own image or not, I do not know, but assuredly, 
man makes God after his own image. The hero-worshipper attributes to 
his hero his own notions’ of a hero. Consequently, thousands have been 
attracted to Gandhi’s personality from their own limited and personal 
angles, ene to see nua steadily and see him vere The consequence 


- 
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has been far from happy. Few of us have realized the razor-like, amazingly 
uncompromising, almost purely syllogistic reasoning faculty and habit of 
Gandhi. One has read My Haperiments in vain unless one has seen the 
close. chain of cause-and-effect relationship between the events described 
by the author and the deductions that he drawsfrom them. All his thoughts, 
all his arguments, all his convictions firmly coalesce into a rounded ‘unity ; 
you cannot have one part of Gandhi without another. Friends, I am 
pleading for Gandhi in the whole. | E 

This plea is not a digression ; it is inherent in my reference to'un- 
touchability. The gospel of Work leads to the equivalance of all kinds of 
work and therefore of all categories of workers. Therefore ‘don’t-touchism’ 
(a term that Vivekananda used), the relegation of a section of the community 
to a sub-human status, isa sin. Says Gandhi: - re : 


‘In my opinion, untouchability in the form in which we practise it 
today .is not, and ought not to be, an essential part of Hinduism. 
There is sheer ignorance and cruelty behind 1+. I look upon it 
as an excrescence of Hinduism. Tt does not protect religion, but 
suffocates it. 


- (Collected Works, 28, 348) 
Even as the so-called untouchable has to be regarded as'an honourable 
participant -in the total work-programme of the community, those others 
(including the middle classes and moneyed classes) who may not have to 
do much body-labour, must nevertheless contribute their‘ mite in the matter 
of body-labour. This, said Gandhi, they have to do (apart from practisitig 
self-help in their personal lives) by resorting to spinning. ` The charkha, 
for Gandhi, is at once a variety of labour and a nyabat, ‘the ee of one’s — 
active participation in work. 
Gandhi’s gospel of Work far outruns Ruskin’s and even Vivekananda's 
by its inextricable relationship to the principle of non-violence and the great 
Gita concept of nishkamakarma. No work is. good and true unless it be 
purged of passion, self-interest, lust for gain. For Gandhi, non-violence 
which he finds in the Mahabharata, in the Gita, in the Sermon on the Mount, 
in Thoreau and in Tolstoy and the medieval saints of India: (of whom ‘there 
was a galore in Gujarat), is the translation: into practice of the principle 
of nishkamakarma and. therefore of the traditional Indian quest for moksha. 
While many others regarded non-violence as the only suitable weapon for 
Indians in their struggle for freedom, for Gandhi it was the nerve-centre 
for-all his values. The gospel of Worcs issues from the rae of non- 
violence and goes back to it. gs WR sho 
‘Walter de la Mare says in a poem that if one had ah indestructible 
pen and the inexhaustible waters of the seas for his ink; one would not yet 
be able to come’ to an end of-his praise of God. One cannot hope to‘say 
the last word on Gandhi or even more than a few of the initial words. -This 
is no exaggeration. Even Pyarelal who has required 800 pages for the first 
volume of his great biography covering only the carly phase, has not been 
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able to cover every issue. : I have no claim for completeness in this. paper 
‘of mine. All that I have, ,aimed at here is merely to indicate the barest 
outlines of Gandhi’s gospel of Work. In making an over-all, quick. assess- 
ment of this gospel, one certainly finds Ruskin’s Unto This Last playing. a 
vital-part in the organization of Gandhi's thoughts. All honour to the English 
thinker; and writer... Nevertheless, . we must also see that the Gandhian 
gospel.cannot be explained wholly in terms of Ruskin. The social situation 
around which Ruskin’s doctrines moved was one of vigorous industrialism 
and its .consequent anomalies ; the social situation for Gandhi in; South 
Africa concerned a section of the.people denied elementary rights .econo- 
mically and politically and otherwise ; the social situation in India related 
Ato a vast and overwhelmingly agriculturist community and: the situation 
was further complicated by ithe fact of the people being under an imperial 
‘power. In Ruskin’s thoughts there. are unresolved- gaps ; Gandhi’s amazing- 
ly capacious mind and his ceaseless interest, almost in the-serise of Terence, 
in everything that pertains: to man, led ‘him ‘to leave no segment 
of his thoughts incovered: or unresolved, the gospel of Work being 
: ® part-of his total, view of life. He was no metaphysician but he absorbed — 
the metaphysical doctrines of the Gita in respect of the meaning of, life 
and the cardinal principles of human behaviour into his own weltansshauung. 
„Ruskin was a prophetic speaker and writer, Gandhi, though he must have 
„delivered. more speeches than, any other mortal man has done, and though 
ho;was the, busiest journalist that has ever lived, was essentially a man of 
„action, & practicalman. This: aspect of his gospel of Work I find immenesely 
important., He has- said on many . occasions that he was no great reader 
of books. Nor need he have been. His reading however was actually 
_both.-deep,.and wide. :In medieval Hurope,. they. distinguished. between 
Authority and. Experience, as every, student of Dante and.. Chaucer. knows : 
the: truth derived from .Experience was regarded. as superior to that ema- 
nating from the authority of teachers and books. Gandhi had his share..of 
gurus. but as a relentless experimenter in. Truth, he, tested.all principles 
An the hard, grinding stone of his own experience, modifying, changing, 
-enriching the. principles as experience taught him to. “The originality of 
Gandhi’s principles lay in his personality. In the modern world, when 
_human thought ;is no longer confined to regions but fans out to the whole 
world; there i is-nothing to'be surprised at the influence that an Englishman, 
jan; American, a Russian exercises over the mind and activities. of an Indian 
nor at the influence that the same Indian exercises over a Norwegian, an 
. American, & Negro American, a Frencliman and others, The influence is 
„not the point ; the point is what Gandhi made of the influence. I suggest 
--that.in transmuting, the Ruskin lesson into an active principle, Gandhi was 
original, as- original.as it is possible for any one to.be.*. . a 2 


” . RA.pdper presented at a seminar held undenthe auspices of the Univer sity in August, 
1969 on the occasion of the Centenary of Mahatma ;:Gandhi’s birth. Reprinted from 
“Gandhi and the West ed. C. D; “Narasimhaiah, University of mee 1969, 


_ GANDHIJI'S APPROACH TO POLITICS 
Sisir Ranjan Saha 


Mahatma Gandhi said : “I have -not the qualifications for teaching. 
my philosophy of life. I have barely qualifications for practising the 
philosophy. I believe, I am but a poor struggling soul yearning to be wholly 
good, wholly truthful and wholly non-violent in thought, word. and deed, 
but ever failing to reach the ideal which I know to be true ....I do not- 
believe that ‘my philosopliy’ is an indifferent mixture of Tolstoy arid Buddha. 
I do not know what it is execpt that it is what I feel to-be true. It sustains 
me. I owe much to Tolstoy and much to Buddha....There is no such. | 
thing as “Gandhism’ and I do not want.to leave any sect after me. I do 
not claim to have originated any new principle or doctrine. I have simply- 
tried in my own way to apply the eternal truths to our daily life and problems, 
There is, dese no question of my leaving any*éode like the code of 
Manu ....Life and its problems have thus become to me so many experi- 
ments in the practice of Truth and non-violence”,? : 

Thus, the Gandhian approach to polities cannot be laid down ! in terms 
of exclusive schools of political theory. Nevertheless there were certain - 
conservative influences on Gandhi. The Vaishnavite Jain society in which 
young Gandhi grew up is one of the most conservative in the whole of the 
Indian sub-continent. . The social milieu into which he was born may be 
characterised as religiously orthodox and politieally reactionary. However 
there were other elements which conditioned Gandhiji and among them 
was the impact of the writings of the three Western thinkers : Tolstoy. 
the Christian Anarchist ; Thoreau whose experiments with civil dis- 
obedience attracted Gandhiji ; and John Ruskin -the only systematic politi- 
cal theorist of the three. l 

There are certain criteria of conservatism by which one can judge the 
degree to which the Gandhian political. approach is conservative. Con- 
servatism is an attitude toward political institutions and a philosophy of 
social relationships which include: (1) a respect for the wisdom of 
established institutions especially those concerned with religion and pro- 
perty, (2) a strong sense of continuity in the historical changes of the 
social system, (3) belief in the relative importance of individual will and 
reason to deflect societal changes from its course, and (4) a keen moral 
satisfaction in the loyalty that attaches the members of a society to their 
stations in its various ranks, 

The revolutionary character of the Gandhian movement in India 
does not in itself determine the political genre of Gandhi or Gandbism, From 
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a cursory glance at some of ‘his writings, one might conclude that references 
to “Panchayat Raj” and “Rama Rajya” suggest political reaction . His 
nostalgic:recollections of India’ s past and his repudiation of certain aspects 
of modern technology, have'led some observers to condemn or dub Gandhiji- 
as a traditionalist and a reactionary. 
. In the ancient organiza non of the village panchayat, the ‘group’, 
and not the ‘individual’ was the basic unit, Tt was, in many respects, an 
extension of ‘the Indian family system, which was strictly patriarchal in 
character. But ‘Gandhiji consistently expressed his concern for the in- 
dividual. The ' panchayat ' ‘of his conception ‘was different from that - 
of the ‘old system. - According to him,’ this village democracy’ will be 
based on individual freedom 'and will.be able to defy the might of a world 
because both the individual and the village will þe ruled -by the law of. non- 
violetice”. it i 

` Again, his ideal of-Rama Rájya was’ conceived not in the traditional | 
Hiridu manner, but in his own way on the ‘basis of social and political desi- 
defata. Thus, 'he used ancient and familiar institutions to communicate 
and trdnsmit newly-created values. | : 

~ Further, Gandhiji had the conservative respect for religion as an 
essential element of human society. But when we go deeper into his reli- 
gious attitude, we discover ‘less the conservative approach than that of the 
liberal, anid less the reformer than the revolutionary. Repeatedly, he 
expréssed his bélief in the fundamental truth of all religions and advocated 
vehemently against any doginatic or sectarian tendency calculated to deve- - 
lop into-racialism or communalism. Again, the Gandhian non-violent 
techinique—the inner dynantics of Satyagraha may render ineffective, if 
not impossible, a rigid and ` ‘unquestioned adherence to the established insti- 
tutions. It is bound to undermine, if not ‘transform, this aspect of conser- 
vatism. Oe i 

“Coming tó the Gandhian doctrine of “Trusteeship”, we find that it 
has overtones of a conservative position with respect to property. Because 
of this, the zamindars found i in Gandhi at once a protector and a reformer. 
He held that capital should be the servant of labour, and capital should T 
act as ‘mutual trustees and should work in the interest of consumers also. 
` ‘Both Ruskin and Gandhiji sought for “conversion” of the upper class. 
Ruskin appealed for a change of heart, but he could not consider the masses 
as ends i in themselves ; rather he treated them as means to thé ends of others. 
Gandhiji was aware of the probable failure of this voluntary tr ansforma- i 
tion. Hence, he recognized the power of the ‘common man and placed 
at his disposal the means whereby he could assure to himself the ‘Justice’ 
about which Ruskin could only speculate and idealize. Gandhiji had a 
strong moral conviction in the dignity and worth of the individual, and 


l. Quoted in Conquest of Violence by J oan. V. Bondurant, p. 150. 
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considered individual welfare as the criterion by which social progress was 
to be judged. The means to achieve that end—a technique of direct and 
non-violent social action—the Satyagraha—is a revolutionary contribution 
of Gandhiji to the modern society ; and is a fundamental element which 
makes the Gandhian approach unique. 

Thus, he extended ‘the conservative position that every right carries 
with it a corresponding duty to include the further corresponding remedy 
for resisting any encroachment on that right. He also held that there was 
fundamental equality between the capitalist and the labourer ; and conceded 
_the possibility of conversion of the capitalist by the labourer. 

_ Hence, viewed in the broad perspective and from a dispassionate 
angle, Gandhiji has made basic departures on the established institutions 
and traditional approaches, especially with reference to religion and property. 
In his approach, unorthodoxy has emerged as the predominant characteristic. 
Gandhiji’s action, through the series of Satyagraha movements he 
led or inspired or through the non-violent strikes of labour upset the 
ancient pattern based on meek submission of the labour to the capitalist. He 
tried to effect reforms with methods which led to basic changes in the society. 

The mainstream of conservative thought has been concerned mainly 
with the social organism. Edmund Burke treats society as such an organism 
governed by laws of growth beyond the competence of the individual will 
to change. Law is the typical embodiment or essence of social continuity ; 
and violation of the law is a taboo, for, it constitutes a breach of the over- 
riding moral law. For Burke, the study of the history of each people is 
essential to an understanding of its politics ; and social progress necessarily 
proceeds from long established foundations and is conditioned and deter- 
mined by gradual trends within the historical depths of a nation. 

Gandhiji used traditional precepts and moral standards and yet 
sought to bring about changes in the established institutions to make them 
subservient to the needs of the members of society—to the common good 
defined in terms of individual welfare. He would reject a custom if it 
proves to be an obstacle to the larger welfare of the society. So, Gandhiji 
did not support the organismic growth of society in the sense in which the 
conservatives would have us believe—that inexorable laws govern the ` 
social growth. Here, he introduced an innovation that man can change.’ 
the dynamics of the social evolution. In fact, his whole life amply de- 
monstrates that a morally-armed man can bring about sufficient 
re-orientation in the society. Conservative thought assigns to man a very 
limited role. But, for Gandhiji, man is the maesure, and the individual 
is capable of pitting himself even against the ‘Leviathan’—the State. 

Similarly, the Gandhian insistence upon selfless service to the society, 
upon duty to the community as the more important correlative of right, 
and ultimate idea of a social well-being, could lead to the nationalization 


of industries, socialization of health and education, and in general, a form 
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of Liberal Socialism and Welfare State. In Green’s concepts of individual 
and society also, we find the same trend. Again, the philosophy inherent 
in the method of Satyagraha makes the Gandhian approach different from 
the mainstream of conservatism. For, whatever the significance of history, 
whatever the respect for laws, and whatever the organismic nature of society, 
the individual may assert his freedom to test, to challenge, to disobey, and 
this is not only his prerogative, but his foremost -duty”.t Thus, Gandhiji 
had no sympathy for the ‘conservative principle that man is impotent and 
that the course of social change i is beyond human comprehension and power. 

A major test of conservatism is a keen moral satisfaction arising out 
of attachment of members of a society to their stations. This characteristic 
is clearly evident in the Platonic concept of ‘Justice’ and in his well-orga- 
nized class-society. In Plato, as with the traditionalists, duty is of para- 
mount importance and priority rather thanright. Gandhijiconsistently put 
emphasis upon duties ; but the effect of his reasoning was not previously 
‘conservative in nature. “Rights accrue automatically to him who au 
performs his duties”, he wrote. 

Any discussion of Gandhian approach to politics would be incomplete, 
if no reference is made to his ideas of ‘anarchism’. It has been said that 
he was a philosophical anarchist. It is true that he was firmly against 
centralization of power and that he believed that the greatest good of all 
could only be realized in the classless and stateless democracy based on 
non-violence and autonomous village communities. ‘But here, his approach 
was pragmatic in that he knew that anarchical society was unattainable. 
Hence, he tried to mitigate the oppressive nature of the apparatus of the 
State and to reduce that governmental functions to the berst minimum. 
Thus, the Gandhian approach shows the way towards reconciliation of the 
political organization with the ideals of anarchism. 

In the western political thought, these have been some seven distinct 
schools of anarchism, ranging from the irrational, intuitionist egoism ‘of 
Max Stirner to the empirical, rational and evolutionary Communism of 
Kropotkin. Anarchists urge : the necessary superiority of voluntary associa- . 
tion or mutualist agreement, as against the machinery of the State. They 
advocate ‘freedom from politics’ , rather than ‘political freedom’; But 
Gandhian approach stands in sharp contrast to that of Bakunin, who con- 
sidered direct violent action necessary for the liquidation of the State. 
Gandhiji categorically. stated that society organized and run on the basis 
of complete non-violence would be the purest anarchy. In this connection, 
he said that the nearest approach to purest anarchy would be a democracy 
based on non-violence, The European democracies, according to him, 
are the very antithesis of democarcy. By a democracy based on ‘Ahimsa’, 
he referred to a social and political organization developed through volun- 
tary association of groups settled in villages. 


l. Vide—The Conquest of violence—by Joan V. Bondurant. 
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In the Gandhian concept of the individual vis-a-vis society, we find 
wide divergence between Gandhi and that school of anarchism which follows 
Proudhon in his idea of “mutualité”. Service to the group without any 
demand for reciprocal return is central in the Gandhian approach. This 
conception is diametrically opposite to Proudhon’s doctrine of “mutualité”. 
Proudhon’s doctrine of ‘mutualité may be viewed rather in terms of an 
exchange of good services and products than in a ‘grouping together of 
forces’. Thus, this is a concept based on ‘reciprocity of services’ and ‘re- 
ci procity of respect’. 

It is true, the anarchists would criticize him for the use he makes of 
the organization of State and of the political means. Indubitably, Gandhiji 
did utilize such means explicitly and intentionally. But his answer was 
that: ‘To me political power is not an end, but one of the means of enabling 
people to better their condition in every department of life”. 

Gandhiji’s political philosophy or his approach to politics was a fusion 
of individualism, idsalism anid Sosialism. And the keynote of his socio- 
political programme was self-sufficiency, non-competition, equitable dis- 
tribution and decentralized production. It cannot be gainsaid that these 
ideas are most relevant in the contemporary world ; and they aim, on the 
one hand, at saving the world from the scourge of war ; and, on the other, 
provide in some measure, a solution to the problems of poverty and un- 
employment, particularly in India. 


'4 LOOKING GLASSE FOR LONDON AND 
ENGLAND : COLLABORATION 
BETWEEN THOMAS LODGE 
AND ROBERT GREENE 


TETSUMARO HAYASHI 


It is nearly impossible to determine the exact date of A Looking Glasse 
for London and England with certainty, but the approximate date of com- 
position may be conjectured by a combination of internal and external 
evidence. 

Grosart observes the date of composition to be approximately 1588 
or before the summer of 1589.1 Collins claims it to be sometime between 
the spring of 1589 and mid-August of 1591, or more specifically about 1590’. 
Dickinson sets the date between 1587 and 1588.5 Jordan conjectures it 
to be before Lodge’s departure for the Canaries in 1588,* while Gayley sets 
it before 1587.5 Paradise claims 1587-1588 to be the likely date of com- 
position.® Greg believes it to be sometime between 1588 and 1590.’ McNeir 
argues that the date should be either late in 1589 or early 1590.® 

Since Henslowe’s Diary records the earliest date of performance of 
A Looking Glasse to be March 8, 1592,° it was obviously written before 
that date. Inasmuch as Henslowe does not record the play as “new” (“ne”), 
apparently it was classified as an older play at that time. Exactly how 
much older, of course, must be determined. 

To arrive at a more precise date for the play, reference must be made 
to some passages in two prose works of Greene : namely, Greenes Vision 
(published in 1592 but written in 1590) and his Mourning Garment (1590). 
In the Vision Greene laments that he has been accused of writing a scurrilous 
pamphlet entitled T'he Cobler of Canterbury, a work not entered in the Station- 
ers’ Register but whose title-page bears the date 1590. Moreover, 

dj. Alexander B. Grosart, ed., The Life and Complete Works in Prose and 
Verse of Robert Greene (London : Privately printed, 1881-83), I, 177. 

2. J. Churton Collins, ed., The Plays and Poems of Robert Greene (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1905), I, 188. 

3. Thomas H. Dickinson, ed., The Complete Plays of Pobert Greene (London : 
T., Fisher Unwin, (1909), p. xlix. 

i re i a Clark Jordan, Robert Greene (New York : Columbia University Press, 
915), p. 178. à 

5. Charles M. Gayley, Representative English Comedies from the Beginning to 
Shakespeare (New York : Macmillan, 1930), I, 405. 

6. N. Burton Paradise, Thomas Lodge: The History of an Elizabethan (New 
Haven : Yale University Press, 1931), p. 143. 

7. W. W. Greg, ed., A Looking-Glass for London and England By Thomas 
Lodge and Robert Greene 1594 (London : Malone Society, 1932), p. viii. 

8. Waldo F. MeNeir, “The Date of A Looking-Glass for London,” Notes and 


Queries, CC (July 1955), 283. 
ae 9. W. W. Greg, ed., Henslowe’s Diary (London : A. H. Bullen, 1904-1908), I, 
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according to the Cobler’s title-page, the work was “an invective against 
Tarletons Newes out of Purgatory,” which was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on June 26, 1590.. Therefore, the Cobler as well as Greene’s Vision 
must have been written after June 26, 1590. Furthermore, near the end 
of the Vision Greene remarks that his reading public would eventually be 
able to read his forthcoming book entitled The Mourning Garment : 

looke as speedily as the presse will serue for my mourning garment.. 

(sig. H1”). 
It seems obvious from this passage in the Vision that Greene had not 
published his Mourning Garment. The Mourning Garment, however, was 
entered in the Stationers’ Register on November 2, 1590. Theréfore the 
Vision was written between June 26 and November 2 of 1590. .A reasonable 
guess for the date of sail of Greene’s Vision is ARERI or September 


of 1590.. 
Now, in Greene’s Vision as well as his Mourning Garment occur res- 


pectively two passages having a bearing upon A Looking Glasse. In the 
Vision : 

They which helde Greene for a patron of loue, saa a second Ouid, 
shal now thinke him a Timon of such lineaments, and a Diogines that 
will brake at euery amourous pen. Onely this (father Gower) I must end 
my Nunquam sera est, and for that I craue pardon : but for all these 
follies, that I may with the Niniuites, shew in sackcloth my harty 
oe looke as speedily as the presse wilserue for my mourning 
_garment,....?° 

In The Mourning Garment : 
` Entring (Right Honourable) with a reaching in-sight into the strict 
. regard of these rules, hauing my selfe ouerweaned with them of Niniuie 
in publishing sundry wanton Pamphlets, and setting forth Axiomes of 
amorous Philosophy, Tandem aliquando taught with a feeling of my pal- 
pable follies, and hearing with the eares of my heart Ionas crying, 
Except thou repent, as I hae changed the inward affects of my minde, 
so I haue turned my wanton workes to effectuall labours,....2? 
In A Looking Glasse (V, it), Rasni and Alvida and the nobles and 
ladies in the court, moved by Ionas’ warning, appear in sackcloth lamenting 
their sins and pleading for God’s mercy with their fasting and prayer. These 
passages in Greenes Vision and his Mourning Garment citing the Ninivites 
in sackcloth and Ionas orying for the Ninivites to repent may—but not 
necessarily—reflect the scenes in A Looking Glasse. The problem is that we 
cannot tell whether the play reflects the passages or the passages reflect 
the play. If reflecting the play, as I think they do, then the play must 
be dated prior to the Vision and the Mourning Garmeni—that is, the play 
must be dated prior to August or September of 1590, 


10. Grosart, ed., XII, 274. 
11. bid., IX, 119-120. 
12. McNeir, 282, suggests the date of the Vision to be early 1590, 
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In the passage cited above from the Vision Greene says he must finish 
his Nunquam ser est. This refers to Greene’s prose romance or repentance 
pamphlet entitled Never Too Late, published in 1590 and followed by a second 
part entitled Francescos Fortunes, published in the same year. We know, 
however, that Never Too Late had already been finished when Greene was 
writing the Vision because in the Vision Greene’s conversationalist Gower 
alludes to it as the best work Greene had produced : 

. no Greene, marke John Gower wel, thou hast write no booke well, 
but thy Nunquam sera est, and that is indifferent Linsey Wolsey to be 
borne, and to be praised and no more : the rest haue sweete phrases, 
but sower follies :° 

Later in the Vision when Greene says he must finish his Nunquam 
sera est before he brings out his Mourning Garmént, he is almost surely 
referring to the second part of Never Too Late, that is, Francescos Fortunes. 
The sequence of composition of these works in 1590 is therfore : Never Too 
Late, Greenes Vision, Francescos Fortunes, The Mourning Garment.'* 

Thus Never Too Late was written in early spring of 1590, followed 
by Greenes Vision, Francescos Fortunes, and the Mourning Garment— 
all written or published in that year. In addition, Greene’s Opharion 
(entered in S.R., February 9, 1590, published in the same year) and 
his The Royal Haxchange (entered in S.R., April 15, 1590, published 
in the same year) add to the number of Greene’s works in 1590. This 
does not leave Greene any time to have composed A Looking Glasse in 
that year, and consequently narrows the date of that play to the year 
1591 (before Lodge sailed from England in August of that year) or 
1589 or earlier. 

Thomas Lodge made two voyages during these periods when he 
could have collaborated with Greene in writing A Looking Glasse— 
that is, between 1585 and Greene’s death in 1592. The first voyage is 
referred to in the Preface to his Rosalynde. Lodge says : 

Hauing with Capt : Clarke made a voyage to the Islands of 
Terceras and the Canaries, to beguile the time with labour, I write 
this booke ; rough, as hatcht in the storme of the Ocean, and fea- 
thered in the surges of many perilous seas.?* 

That he sailed with Captain John Clarke to the Canary Islands 
seems certain, according to Lodge's Preface, but the exact date of 
this voyage remains undetermined. N. Burton Paradise contends that 
Lodge sailed as far as the Canaries on Sir Walter Raleigh’s 1585 
voyage to Virginia, a voyage commanded by Sir Richard Greenville, 


13. Grosart, ed., XIT, 235. 

l4. Mary Evelyn McMillan, ‘‘An Edition of Greenes Vision and A Maidens Dreame 
By Robert Greene” (Unpublished diss., University of Alabama, 1960), pp. xix-xv, 
89-90. 

15. Edmund W. Gosse, ed., The Complete Works of Thomas Lodge (New York : 
Russell and Russell, 1963), I, 4. 
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ne “John Clarke” listed as one of the gentlemen on board. Paradise 

maintains that this John Clarke is Lodge’s Captain Clarke, and that Lodge ` 
left this voyage at the Canaries, returned to England by another 
ship, arriving by April 1586, at which time Lodge is mentioned as 
a witness in a lawsuit:'4 3 

E, A. Tenney, on the‘ other hand, eer that “the only known 
voyage of Captain Clarke} is that which set out from England on 
November 1, 1586, in the Gold Noble, a 250-ton warship.” From 
Lodge’s ‘account they appear to have gone to the Canary Islands and 
the Azores — special hunting grounds for English seamen. No date 
for their return is given; The probability, maintains Tenney, is 
they sailed home during ‘the summer of 1587. It is certain that 
they were in England the’ following year, for in July 1588 the Gold 
Noble helped battle the Spanish . Armada.’ 

On his second voyage Lodge sailed with Sir Thomas Cavendish, 
leaving England August 26, 1591.1° Lodge says in the. Preface to his 
Margarite of America (1596) : 

Some foure years since being at sea with M. Candish (Cavendish) 
(whose memorie if I-repent not, I lament not) it was my chance in 
the librarie of the Iesuits in Sauetun to find this historie in the 
Spanish tong, which as ‘I read delighted me, and dolghting m me, wonne 
me, and winning me, made me write it.?° 

This voyage, on which Cavendish died in 1592 and was buried at 
sea, was a disastrous one; ‘Lodge probably returned to England on 
the flagship Leicester = (probably January) in 1593, as in 


16. Paradise, pp. 35-37, Paradiso notes (p. 37), “Lodge appeared as a witness 
on behalf of his friend Leonard Shapton. His deposition was taken April 10, 1586,” 
(P. R. O. Star Chamber, Elizabeth, 115/18). 

17. Edward Andrews ‘Tenriey, Thomas Lodge ee N. Y..: Cornell University 
Press, 1935), p. 96. l 

18. Ibid., p. 97. 

19: Paradise, p- 239; Tenney, p. 124. See also Pat M. Ryan, Jr., Thomas 
Lodge, Gentleman (Hamden, Conn. : Shoe String Press, 1958), p. 78. who gives the 
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February 1593 he is recorded ashore in England “quarreling with his 
brother William over their mother’s legacy.’?? At this time Robert 
Greene had been dead nearly six months. 

Obviously Lodge could not have collaborated With—Greene__while 
on these voyages. According to Paradise, Lodge was out of England 
in 1585, returning in April 1586. According to Tenney, he left England 
in November 1586, and returned in 1587 or 1588. ‘Then he left 
England in August (or May) 1591 and returned only after Greene’s 
death in 1592. Moreover, as we have seen, the year 1590 can also 
be eliminated because of Greene’s exceptionally large production of 
other writings during that year. Furthermore, between 1585 and 
1589 Greene entered or published the following works : in 1585 Plane- 
tomachia (no entry), and A Funeral Sermon (no entry) ; in 1586,- 
none ; in 1587 Morando, Part II (entered August 8) and Huphues 
His Censure to Philautus (entered September 18); in 1588 Perimedes 
the Blacksmith (entered March 29) and Pandosto (no entry); in 1589 
The Spawsh Masquerado {entered February 1), Ciceronis Amor (no 
entry), and Menaphon (entered August 23).”* 

Since Greene did not enter or publish any book in 1586, this 
year — between April and November — seems the likeliest time -for 
his collaboration with Lodge in the composition of A Looking Glasse. 


22. Tenney, p. 124n. See also Paradise, pp. 44-45. 
23. Cf. Johnstone Parr and I. A. Shapiro, Instruction to Editors of the Works 
of Robert Greene (Birmingham, England : The Shakespeare Institute, University of 


Birmingham, 1959), p. ili. 
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ETHICS WITHOUT CONSCIENCE ? 


S. G, SATEAYE 


The object of this article is to consider whether and in what sense 
ethics without conscience’ is a contradiction in terms or whether it is pos- 
sible to talk about and do action in the ethical context meanigfully, without 
reference to conscience. 

Ethics itself is viewed differently by different thinkers. Some regard 
its function to be that of judging conduct to be right or wrong, or good or 
bad, or in some similar way.1 Others regard it to be analysis of ethical 
concepts,” and still others contend that ethics is primarily concerned 
with doing what is right and secondavily with judging what is right.’ 

Also the place of conscience in human nature is not clear. Some 
hold that conscience lies in the cognitive aspect of human nature, others 
that it is contained in the affective side, and still others that it is operative 
in the sphere of conation. There is also no clear-cut and incontestable 
view about the relationship between conscience and reason. 

Combinations and permutations of factors mentioned in the preceding 
two paragraphs give the impression of a veritable tower of babel in the 
ethical literature. The whole thing seems to hinge, therefore, on the issue 
whether conscience is self-justifying or whether it is discussible in terms 
of rational enquiry. It is assumed in this article that the latter alternative 
is feasible, and an attempt is made to consider conscience in the context 
of the three ways of looking at ethics, and in relation to different aspects 
of human nature. 


Let us consider the place of conscience in the activity of judging what 
is right, which according to ethical thinkers like Lillie, is the chief concern 
of ethics. At first sight it appears superfluous to ask whether conscience 
is necessary to enable us to judge what is right. How can judgement, it 
might be asked, be said to lie in the field of morality unless conscience enters 
into it somewhere? Lack of conscience somehow suggests immorality, 
arbitrariness in the act of judging. But how can conscience be fitted into 
the traditional frame-work of logic which is expressed in subject-predicate 
relationship. Is conscience the subject of a moral judgement or is it its 
predicate? We judge when something has been done as an event. We 
look at action from the outside as it were and decide whether it is right or 

1. Introduction to Ethues by William Lille, p.2. 
2. Language, Truth and Logic by A. J. Ayer, p. 103. 


3. The self as agent by John Macmurray—the entire argument is centred on this 
theme, 
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wrong. Ifthe event is what we judge, then it is the event and not conscience 
that is technically the subject of the moral judgement. The predicate of 
such a judgement would refer to a character or set of characters of the event 
judged. It would be in an adjectival form. Is conscience a character 
of events that we judge, or does it have something to do with the judges, 
that is with ourselves as agents? If conscience is related to what we do, 
then it can be said to be adverbial in character and traditional logic would 
‘not.enable us to locate it in the judgement situation. The logic of proposi- 
tional functions also cannot help us in the matter because when specific 
values are given to functions their justification is in terms of the laws of 
that logic, and not in terms of conscience. Modern formal logic has no 
verbs, and cannot, therefore, be suitable for expressing the adverbial form 
of conscience. A F French: film called Alphaville brings out splendidly the 
incompatibility between conscience and. logic. 

If, however, conscience is what makes moral judgements ikeneen 
possible then it must lie outside the judgement situation and its locus must 
lie somewhere else. Does it lie in the agents? _ Is ‘there an inner voice 
in us which enables us to judge rightness or wrongness ‘of actions? Now 
and then we come across instances where. we appear to have an immediate 
insight into something as: right or fitting, and not having ` been called upon 
to think or reflect in such instances, and having perhaps escaped with life 
or got away with some significant event in life, we build up an unshakeable 
faith in the efficacy of i inner voice. And then we meet others who had 
similar intimations buti which according to them led to disasters or 
near disasters. Our first reaction i is to discredit them, and-finding it difficult 
to establish a dialogue with them we are tempted to lodge conscience in 
the region of faith: We then aver that if conscience is followed in good 
faith, the resulting action is moral. The question of knowledge or ignorance 
or logic does not enter our minds to verify the dittates of conscience. 

Logical analysts would no doubt debunk the idea of conscience as 
inner voice and reduce it to a pseudo-concept. According to them “my 
conscience telling me to do this that and the other” would merely amount 
to my expressing my feelings, and such expressions have no logical status 
in their eyes. Such thinkers are inclined to dissolve problems by some 
limited way of defining what they regard as meaningful. We have here a 
case of having a method with no real problems to solve. . But the problem 
of conscience cannot be put away so easily. Even as a pseudo-concept it . 
seems to haunt the logical analysts by raising such questions as : What 
logical value has the method of verification, if the analysts themselves choose 
not to follow them conscientiously % ¢ Is their methodology not supported 
by the notion of conscience ?ł Are they not conscientious about the use be 
their method ? . 

Even some ardent analysts admit that pseudo-concepts, wn 
logically meaningless, affect practice, and for a moral philosopher the ques- 
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tion of relating conscience to what we ought to do cannot be shelved 
by spurious definitions of what is to account as meaningful. But before 
we embark on this task let us see how conscience is related to other aspects 
of human nature which form integral parts of a moral action. 


IT 
CONSCIENCE AND COGNITION : 


Conscience in its cognitive aspect is reduced to a conditioned reflex 
by those who regard it as a result of socialization. Jf such conscience is 
to be a determinant of morality, it is nécessary to look further and enquire 
whether all socialization is moral. Such conscience may perhaps be 
regarded as a reason for action where some kind of conventional morality 
is established and accepted without question and in terms of which con- 
science has been socialized. However there is a world of difference between 
conventional morality and real morality which is established in terms of 
- rationality. , 

Conscience is regarded as an inner urge in human beings, but not some- 
thing which is there from the very beginning, like sex, for instance. It 
emerges at a later stagé. As an urge to do things, this view of conscience 
conflicts with the contention that ethics is concerned with ‘judging’ what 
is right and what is wrong, and regards voluntary action, based on choice, 
as the subject of the judgement. 


Conscience is sometimes likened to the capacity to sense, but it is 
not sensing anyhow. It is possible to be misled by the senses, and senses 
are made more reliable thrdugh education. Just as we look to experts 
who have developed their senses through education and experience, we 
aie, in such a theory of conscience, expected to depend on those who have 
achieved moral expertise through refinement of conscience. The difficulty 
here is to decide whether morality is a matter for experts or whether it 
consists in making up our own minds in acting. In the former case the 
problem of personal accountability and responsibility-is overlooked, and it 
is the latter that we are expected to cultivate as moral agents. Also in 
the concept of refinement of moral sense there is an implication that in its 
pristine form it may be necessary but that in the final analysis it is not 
wholly dependable for action; and that we have to go beyond it. This 
going beyond makes moral sense not the ultimate determinant of morality. 
Conscience, in other words, may be a necessary but not a sufficient 
condition of moral action or of moral judgement. 


If sensing or perceiving is not the right analogy for conscience can we 
not regard conscience as a reflective process and keep it within the cognitive 
field? Reflection or reasoning is however interpreted by some as merely 
the capacity to infer. If conscience is to be a true determinant of morality 
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it must be something more than reasoning in the sense of the capacity to 
draw inferences. It must be invested with the capacity to know what is 
right, and to judge in terms of this knowledge. This then raises the ques- 
tion of the epistemological. significance of conscience. How we view con- 
science here will depend on how we regard knowledge to be connected with 
action. There are four possibilities. We can envisage knowledge as pre- 
ceding, accompanying, following or being an integral part of action. As 
knowledge preceding action the epistemic value of conscience would 
consist in its being a storehouse of beliefs, information, value systems on 
which the agent could draw. It would be expected to provide the feeling 
‘of certainty or assurance to the agent, warranted assertibility to such state- 
ments as he bases on it, and verification by reference to experience.. Con- 
science in the sense of the capacity to know in this way would have similar 
characteristics. If knowledge is construed as something accompanying 
action, then by the very nature of this parallelism one would not expect a 
causal link between knowledge and action, and conscience interpreted in 
terms of such knowledge would fail to occupy the position of judging or 
directing action, If conscience is to be construed as knowledge coming 
after action, then it could conceivably be in a position similar to that of a 
-doctor who holds a post mortem to decide the cause of death or a judge who 
pronounces on actions which have already been done. As something coming 
after action it would not itself be the cause of action or a reason for action. 
In all these three senses of knowledge conscience would not be an integral 
part of action, and as such would not be vital to active morality. 


The question that arises here is whether anything is gained by attri- 
buting the functions of seeing, inferring, judgirig and knowing to conscience. 
If there is an immediate perception of fittingness, why should conscience 
need the capacity to infer ? If it is a capacity to infer can it justify. the 
‘truth or validity ofinferences ? Ifit isa capacity to infer, does it also enable 
us to choose? These appear to be functions which are different in kind 
and not only in degree. | 

Some philosophers try to get over contradictions arising in the above 
situation by holding that experience has three stages. At the level of initial 
immediate experience our knowledge is fr agmentary. At the second stage 
reflection brings system into such expreriences and at the third stage we 
have a higher level of immediate experience which is enriched by the in- 
tervening stage. Many difficulties seem to have arisen by trying to identify 
conscience with one stage or another, or with a mixture of two or all the 
stages. If conscience has merely a cognitive function, then it is necessary 
to decide how this function is'performed. Can some room be found for it 
in the area of sensation or perception, memory, imagination or reasoning ? 
If it is any one of them do we really need it to explain any aspect of cogni- 
tion? If it is something different from them, and yet cognitive, what is 
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this mysterious entity ? Is it something that we invent to give a causal 
explanation of a moral action ? Isit like saying that an act is moral because 
it is caused by conscience which we decide to regard as good and, therefore, 
as moral. Then surely we make a category mistake, or commit the 
naturalistic or metaphysical fallacy. Thereby we merely create a ghost in 
the machine and indulge in the old Faculty Psychology fiction. 


II 
CONSCIENCE AND AFFECTION. 


It is plausible to place conscience in the field of feeling or affection, 
because the phenomenon of feeling, either the pricks of conscience or satis- 
factions of conscience, is familiar. Some consider it. as an infallible emo- 
tional experience planted in us by God. Some thinkers are convinced that 
God will never allow man’s conscience to mislead him. But God is inter- 
preted differently in different religions, and it is common knowledge that 
what people of one religion consider to be forbidden on the grounds of con- 
science isregardedasa ‘must’inanother. Examples of conflicting dictates of 
conscience in Hinduism would be enough to cast a doubt on the doctrine 
of emotional interpretation of conscience. 

When respect for law or duty for duty’s sake is advocated, the implica- 
tion is that conscience in this connection is good in itself. But in this inter- 
pretation it is respect for conscience that is a matter of feeling and not con- 
science itself. i 

Just like cognition, affection requires direction from outside. This 
amounts to saying that if conscience is an emotion or feeling, then like any 
other emotion or feeling it needs rational direction, and strictly speaking it 
is the rational direction that is more significant to morals, and this is a 
presumption in favour of the view that morals can be done without the 
dictates of conscience. This view is amplified in the last section. 

The emotive view of conscience is sometimes expressed in the form 
that conscience is based on sympathy and has, therefore, roots in emotion. 
From the moral point of view, however, it is one thing to say how conscience 
originates and quite another to show how or why it is valid. The emotive 
theory of conscience which attempts to justify it morally in terms of its 
origin would appear to commit the genetic fallacy. Sympathy can: be 
used or abused, and, therefore, cannot sustain a claim that conscience which 
is supposed to be based on it can be invariably moral. A superstructure 
of conscience thus erected would be unreliable either in judging or acting. 
To base conscience on any other feeling would be similarly vulnerable. 
There is then nothing specifically moral in finding the locus of conscience 
in the field of affection, as feelings themselves need a rational direction before 
they can claim any moral status, 
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IV 
CONSCIENCE AND COGNITION : 


— ee ee 


Is conscience then a. matter of will? When moralists like Butler 
underline the authoritative; aspect of conscience, they are inclined to place 
it in the region of conation, and believe that it is something which moves 
us unerringly in the moral direction. But will itself is not an unambiguous ~ 
notion. Thinkers like Schopenhauer regard it as a blind force. Can we 
regard conscience in the same way? If we did, then morality would 
become a matter of mystery. Conscience as a blind force cannot be a satis- | 
factory source of moral endeavour and progress in society. It may be- 
observed that thinkers like: Kant regard Good Will as unqualifiedly. good, 
and a function of practicall reason. Can conscience be viewed similarly 
as a function of practical reason ? St. Albert the Great does just this. For 
him conscience is “the conclusion reached by practical reason from two 
premisses”, the major prentiss of which is supplied by synderesis, and the - 
minor by practical reason. Kant’s moral philosophy is bolstered up 
by three Ideas of Reason, namely, God, Freedom and Immortality. St. 
Albert the Great’s view of conscience is also buttressed by the general prin- 
ciples implicit in Christianity which, according to this view, are provided 
by synderesis. The force of conscience in such theories derives from theo- 
logy. Other thinkers such as Paton who talk about the coherent will already 
spiritualize the will and also assume a, theological standpoint on an organic 
model and incorporate conscience. into morals in this way. Again with 
similar theological assumptions it is possible to construe conscience as the 
will to believe. This makes conscience a matter of faith and religious 
thinkers who endorse views like this finally contend that conscience is not a 
matter for argument. J ust as a man with eyes sees the world around him, 
they say that a man of faith appreciates the workings of the inner eye (or 
inner voice or conscience). ; Those who don’t accept this are condemned 
_ a8 Spiritually blind. The position i is thus reduced to simple terms with an 
aura of profound significance. However all this amounts to saying that we 
really do not know why we'should act morally, and that we consider it as 
a matter of faith. | 

A closer look at the dituation will no doubt expose the inadequacy 
of the analogy between the‘ workings of the ‘outer’ eye and of the ‘inner’ 
eye. The spiritual is not really parallel to the physiological, and the urge 
to act according to the dictates of conscience would appear to be no more 
than a theological dogma. | Different religions speak here with different 
voices. Some religions even do without the concept of God. If there can. 
be religions without God, then morals without religion or theology are not 
impossible. If conscience then is something that God implants in us, then 


Conscience and its Right to' Freedom by Father E, D’Arey p. 33. 
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with the possibility of Godless morals ‘ethics’ without cohséiéhce (in this 
sense atleast) is not a contradiction in teris, — 


Vv 


TE 


CONSCIENCE AND REASON : 


- We have considered conscience in relation to thinking, feeling aiid 
willing, We found that it was difficult to find a place for conscience in any 
of these areas, Conscience, we were led to contend, could not be exprésséd 
in ‘the: framework pi pee propos wona or symbolic cee as these 

‘Tt was also not possible to give d oe justification of conscience in 
terms of psychological analysis. Whether we treated conscience as a 
conditioned reflex, or as akin to sensation or perception, or as reflective 
activity or as emotion, or as inner urge or as socialization or as divine gift, 
what was required was not an account of the origin of conscience or its 
development, but of its justification. Some psychological and theological 
reasonings seemed to have confused the questions of origin arid justifica- 
tion. Psychological and theologi¢al determinism in thier accounts seemed 
to have left no room for moral clibice. Half- hearted concession : to freewill 
taking it away with the other. 

In this section the purpose is to investigate the relationship between 
reason and conscience, and to see whether the latter is in any ‘sènse essential 
to morality. Before embarking on this task it is advisable to indicate what 
is meant by reason in this section. It is taken to be distinct from reasoning, 
When St. Thomas Aquinas deals with the same problem that wë have 
raised here he seems to use the Aristotelian concept of reason as capacity 
to draw inferences. and his conclusions are therefore strikingly different 
from those that follow here. As Broad points out in his Five Types of Ethi- 
cal Theory reason is a capacity to form a priori concepts and to make intui- 
tive inductions. Ginsberg still broadens the meaning of reason and allo- 
cates to it the function of comparing and evaluating ends.» Macmurray 
goes beyond these meanings which appear to fall within the reflective field, 
and connects reason with action, He calls it the capacity for objectivity,® 
or capacity to act in terms of the nature of the object. In this way he brings 
out the social context of reason and of moral action on the one hand, and 
freedom of the individual to think, feel and act for himself. In the moral 
context acting rationally is to act freely and also to act in terms of inter- 
personal relationship. In this sense rationality or reason is the essence of 
moral action, and it is in this sense that the term is also used in this section. 


- 


5, Essays in Sociology and Social Philosophy, Vol. II, by Morris Ginsberg, p. 241, 
6. Reason and Emotion, by John Macmurray. p. 19 
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If we were to act on. the principle of Occam’s razor we would not need any 
additional theory of conscience to bolster up such morality. In this context, 
there would be no paradox or practical contradiction to say ‘that we can 
talk about or do morality without conscience. 

However it may be argued that if reason could be given an extended 
meaning, why not conscience? The O. E. D. meaning of conscience is 
“knowing together”. Now’ knowlédge niay. be theoretical or practical, 
and. both may involve reason and reasoning. ‘Knowing that’. would give 
factual information and’ knowing how would involve. putting intention 
into’ practice. In doing. morality it would be necessary. to.“know- together! 
these two aspects, as well, as.the various constituents of action..; When 
conscience or knowing together attains this objectivity it would-be no 
different from reason in its extended meaning. -If the two concepts, reason 
and conscience, mean the same thing, then: of course it would be absurd:te 
talk about or do morals or! lethies without conscience. `` ee rih 

It is still a matter for' consideration whether proliferation of ee 
adds to the clarity of, understanding moral experience, and whether reason 
could not be relied upon to perform this task. . If, as Benn and Peters 
maintain in their Social: Principles and the Democratic State, the task of 
morality is to find a reason: for what we do, or if, as Professor Macmurray: 
maintains, morality is reason in action, then as these views imply moral 
choice, reason has a better case to be accepted in the moral vocabulary. than 
conscience with its deterministic associations in the psychological and 
theological contexts, which it imports into morals. In a sense, and especially" 
in the rational and free morality it seems feasible to do morals or ethics 
without the determinism of, conscience, although perhaps conscience having 
made cowards of us all we lak the moral sunetet torejectit, ©.” 
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“WHAT MAHATMA GANDHI OWES TO 
INDIAN SCRIPTURES 


B. Biseoónnotii l 


Mahatma Gandhi was of an impressionable ago when he came under 
the influence of the saintly Putlibai, his mother, who used to observe fasts. 
Every word of his mother was law to Gandhi. That was not to the liking 
of the Indians he came across in London: 

Curiously enough, it is there that he started reading the Gita. Edwin 
‘Arnold’s translation pleased him. 

Along with the scriptures of India he started reading the sacred books 
of other. countries. 

It dawned on him that he would not be able to live if for some reason 
or other he would be deprived of the solace that religion gives. 

The non-Indian religions satisfied him but he preferred to stick to that 
of India as it seemed to‘him that in all important matters one religion was 
well in accord with the other. | | 

From an ordinary lawyer he rose to be a citizen of the world. His 
very enemies were converted into his admirers. He owes this success 
mainly to the lofty teachings of the Upanishads, the Gita and the Ramayana. 
At the very outset he saw that India is a spiritual land. 

The Gandhi Centenary year gave the world the opportunity to see 
real India. 


A E or ĪNDIA ` 


Nobody has in recent times represented India better than Mahatma 
Gandhi. .He chose India for his experiments and was satisfied with his 
choice. So engrossed was he with that country that he refused to visit 
foreign countries. He looked upon:India as the home of spirituality and 
“went so far as to say once that if his desire to live to be 125 years of age were~- 
fulfilled he would, not fail to make all the Hindus of India come round his 
viewpoint, i 

Mahatmaji did not ‘ee the. aes of the indians in a systematic 
way. But this did not FeaT him from pene a good grasp of these 
religious works. 

Some of his sayings sound like Upanishadic aphorisms. He used 
to say.: 

“Life persists in the midst of destruction.” 

This is only an echo of this famous line of the ‘Brihadaranyok. 
Upanishad - 

“From death- lead me to deathlessness.”’ 
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We read the Ramayana along with the writings of Mahatmaji and 
yət very few of us remember these verses of the Ayodhya-Kanda of Valmiki’s 
epic : : : E 
“People turn away in fear from a man telling lies, in the same way 
as they do from a serpent. . Virtue has its culmination in truthfulness ; 
nay, itis declared to be the root of all. Truth alone is God in the world, 
piety ever hinges on truth.: All have their root in truth ; there is no goal 
higher than truth.” : 

Bapuji began defining the term God when he told us that God is Truth. 
It was only later that he insisted that Truth is God., ” 

Gandhi spoke the language of the Ramayana, “the Gita sai the Upa» 
_nishads. Acharya Kripalani warns us against being tempted to share the 
- erroneous opinion that Mahatmaji owes his ideas about truth and noñ- 
violence to the New Testament : 

“It is often said that Gandhiji derived his ias about truth, and more. 
specially non-violence, from the New Testament.. I believe that this is 
a superficial view.. Christians had only confirmed him in. the anaes of 
his faith.” 

What about the aung Tolstoy a Piven had on him ? 
Acharyaji is categorical. He writes : 

“Tolstoy never, even: in his person, offered Sayah: Tiori 
merely offered. it in his own. individual -case : he did not organise. satya- 
graha. ; ga i ' 

Gandhiji’s idea- of, organising, truth ‘and: ‘non-violenos for ove 
resistance to political tyranny and injustice was, „pre-eminently a political 
weapon. In non-political, social life these virtues have been denied ; even 
though they may be violated in practice, owing to human imperfection. 
Gandhiji’s application of truth and non-violence to politics was a'new idea. 
It must, be considered as Gandhiji’s original contribution to sociology.” 

Edmond. Privat, Mahatmaji’s biographer, points ‘out that Ruskin 
was admired by Gandhi as he was “Hindu enough” to influence. him. Regs 
has this to say about an ideal society : | ee 

“Five great intellectual ‘professions, relating: to’ daily necessities of 
life, have hitherto existed—-there exist necessarily, ‘in every civilized nation’: : 

The Soldier’ s profession to defend it, vais 
The Pastor’s to teach it. Soa MÈ deita 
The Physician’s to keep it in health © ° =E 
The Lawyer’s, to enforce justice in tt. 

The Merchants to provide for it.” 

- Replace five by four and you have a system which i is not far. different 

from the Varna System of the Hindus. 


That Thoreau was’a great admirer of the’ Tidings beis appàtenb] 
when one comês across these passages found in his Walden : 
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“The ancient philosophers, Chinese, Hindoo..were a class than whieh 
none has been poorer in outward riches, none so rich inward. 

That age will be rich indeed when those relics which we call Classics, 
and the still older and more than classic but even less known Scriptures of 
the nations, shall have still further accumulated, when the Vaticans shall be 
filled with Vedas and Zendavestas. . 

The Vishnu Purana says, “The householder is to remain at eventide 
in his court-yard as long as it takes to milk a cow, or longer if he pleases, 
to await the arrival of a guest.” I often performed this duty of hospita- 
lity... ' 

In the morning I bathe my intellect in the stupendous and cosmogonal 
philosophy of the Bhagavat Geeta. .I lay down the book and go to my well 
for water, and Jo | there I meet the servant of the Brahmin, who still sits 
in his temple on the Ganges reading the Vedas. .I meet his servant come to 
draw water for his master; and our buckets, as it were, grate together in 
the same well. The pure Walden water is mingled with the sacred water 
of the Ganges.” 

Nor was Thoreau the only American who thought like a typical Indian 
sage. These words of Walt Whitman whose 150th birth anniversary was 
celebrated along with the Gandhi centenary, might well have fallen from 
the Mahatma’s lips: | 

“T am neither learned nor skilled in debate or pure in lineage.” 

In the beginning the Mahatma’s ideas concerning Truth and Non- 
violence were vague. He made a speech in Mauritius on 13.1.1901. It is 
noteworthy that the very words Truth and Non- Violence did not occur in 
it. He kept evolving. It took him years to appreciate the Ishopanishad 
at its true worth: š 

“I learnt the [shopanishad in Yervada Jail. But it did not then capti- 
vate me, as it has done (later)..... eae 

That he could have resorted to Satyagraha all of a sudden is incon- 
ceivable. He tried it first in South Africa and did not find it wanting. 
His experiment stood India in good stead. He wanted us to avoid a pit- 
fall when he wrote a whole book on his stay in South Africa and entitled 
it Satyagraha in South Africa. It is to be regretted that in spite of the pre- 
caution taken the author of Treasury of Philosophy? has fallen prey to 
the error which consists in believing that the Satyagraha movement was 
started in India, 

“In 1914” , says he , “Gandhi returned to India and in 1919 started 
the Satyagraha (Truth-seeking movement).” ~ 

Mahatmaji set ‘great store by his sojourn in Africa. He would not 
forget that he spent three weeks in Mauritius where he came across the 
Governor Charles Bruce whose guest he was for a night. 


1. Dagobert D. Runes. The book is published by the Philosophical Library, 
Now York. 
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"A SANSERITISTS WHO THREW AWAY AN OPPORTUNITY ` 

As Bruce has not made a single allusion to Gandhi’s visit in his works 
some Mauritian historians are inclined to believe that the great Indian 
thrown -up by modern India had nothing in him that could impress Bruce: 

- But Bruce was not a better judge than Tolstoy who had read’ Hind 
Swaraj and Doke’s book on Gandhi. ‘Tolstoy admired thé fighter who 
Was still in South Africa. ` 

- Charles Bruce first réached Mauritius in 1868 when he was 32 years 
old. In 1870 he delivered a lecture on “Ancient literary and historical 
records of India.” In 190] the young Indian Barrister, M. K. Gandhi was 
of the same age as was Bruce when he arrived i in Mauritius: So Gandhi’ 8 
host had grown to be 64. But had he grown to be wise too ?- 

_ At the age of 29 Bruce taught Sanskrit at the King’ s College. He 
had translated part of the > Atharva, Veda and the story of Nala and Dama- 
yanti. 

: Bruce oe away i ‘in 1920. Neither Romain Rolland’s book on 
Mahatma Gandhi had seen the light of day nor had eae. seen. in the 
Mahatma the modern Christ... 

Had he lived a few yéars more and chanced upon Rolland or Holmes 
he could have, with all the calniness of ripened age, recollected his meeting 
with Gandhi who, to be true, was a king without wearing a royal crown. 
The letter mattered much ahd not the spirit. Bruce understood the mean- 
ing of Sanskrit words that ‘he translated into English. It is a matter of 
regret that he failed to find’ in Gandhi a living commentary, an Indian 
whose life made the texts of sacred scriptures clear. And it is precisely | 
the sacred books of India that Bruce chose to do into English. 

Bruce was a Sanskritist who threw away an opportunity. 

- “How blind that cannot seé serenity | P 


Gilbert Murray’s article on Gandhi EREN in The H ibbert Journal 
in 1914. It stirred interest: This article was enough to bring home to 
Charles Bruce that the young Indian Barrister who paid Mauritius a flying 
visit in 1901 had sanctified it. Did. Murray’s article escape his attention ? 
If even after having gone through it he: did not.dare show. admiration 
for the great Indian he fas not made of the stuff that, for instan ce, Holmes ; 
was made of. 

" Holmes had “audacity: > He peste i 

“I climbed tremulously into my pulpit on Sunday morning, April 10, 
1922, to preach to my people .on the subject, “Who is the Greatest Man 
in the World ?” and to answer my own question, M. K. Gandhi, of India. 
The audacity of this declaration i in the light of what was known,. and not 
known, at that time about Gandhi here in our Western world seems ‘now 
incredible. A great audience had gathered, for the subject of my discourse 
was a riddle which titillated the public imagination. Interest was keen 
as the war had brought many men to the conspicuous attention of mankind, 
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and people wanted to know which one I would choose to ‘be supreme. 
But all was confusion when I named Gandhi... Everything that. has 
happened since that date, now over thirty years ago, every word spoken 
and deed done by Gandhi, his life, his death, the applause of men, all have 
conspired, as it were, to confirm my original pronouncement. And to day 
the whole world accepts all that I dared, at that early hour, to declare, 
Nay more, far more; for Gandhi is today listed among the’ immortals. 
His people name him with Buddha, and so enroll him in the pantheon of 
the “spirit..” The period that lasted from 1914 to 1920 was not one we 
Gandhi could be given scant attention. — 


Tau SPIRIT AND NOT THE LETTER 


Gandhi stuck to the spirit rather than to the letter. He had, in fact’ 
not'read each and every Veda and all the Upanishads. Nevertheless, 
his behaviour bracketed him with the sages of Vedic India. 

Like his mother, Rambha, his nurse, was without instruction. From 
her he learnt the practice of the repetition of Rama’ s name that made him 
fearless, This did him immense good. The name wa s never to be forgotten. 
Gandhi ended by becoming one of the most fearless men that have walked, 
me earth. . 

“Oni 30.1.1908 or exactly four decades before his murder, Mir Alam, 
a Pathan, was convinced that Gandhi had left the Indians of South Africa 
in the lurch. He wreaked “vengeance” some 10 days later by dealing 
Gandhiji such blows as could have brought about his death. When 
Gandhiji fell on the ground he kicked him. 

Later Mir Alam grew repentent as he found that Gandhi was no traitor. 
He remained his follower and friend till the end. 

| Badshah Khan, another Pathan, so to say made omenie ahora le 
He served Gandhi so well that he is the ‘only living human being who, is 
looked upon as a second Mahatma Gandhi. 


i "i MAHATMA - 


If we aro to believe Vincent Shean, some of the Indians of South 
Africa had started addressing their saviour as “Mahatma’’.. It is, however," 
admitted on all hands that the term was first used in a letter by Rabindra-, 
nath Tagore. 

There is no doubt that Gandhi was more of a soul (atma), than-a -body. 
He once gave out that the human body is an alien: 

. That was a commentary on the Aitareya Upanishad. ‘The second 
section of the first chapter of this Upanishad opens thus : 

The Gods or Shining ones wished to allay their hunger. This would 
be possible only if they assumed bodies. The Atman offered them an habi- 
tation and showed them a cow. The cow does not only eat, she ruminates 
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too. If our object is to keep on eating then the ideal body for us is that of 


the horse. . Its bodily symmetry is certainly superior to that of the cow. 


That body wasfrefused when they were offered the body of the horse, 


This offer too was rejected. The Atman ultimately brought unto them Man, “` 
and they said, ‘“O- well fashioned truly ; Man indeed is well ae beauti- 


b made.” 


The Atman was anxious’to find a place i in the human body, for bereft | 
of him the. human person would- be helpless. A city cannot be left with: - 
out a lord.” “The Atman opened the very end of mee head and found u 


way into the body. 

Here we are reminded of the new heart Dr. Barnard gave the late 
Blaiberg. Blaiberg’s body; was trying sd in atid day out to throw out 
the alien. 


What mattered with the Mahatma was the soul. From the day the 
second chapter of the Gita captivated him down to the 30th of J anuary, 
1948 he remained a soul. His body was only a shadow of that noble soul. 
The assassin shot one who blessed him. The Mahatma proved on that fetal — 


day that these words of the: Gite had not been uttered by Krishna in vein : 
“He who in this world before being released.from the body is able 
to endure the agitation arising from anger, he is trained, he is a happy man.’ 


He was without anger and, as in en fell with Rama’s name on his 


lips. 

It is Shri Auditado who has written : 

“A life governed in any absolute or, excessive degree by self-will, 
by passion, sense-attraction; self-interest, desire, cannot be the whcle natural 
rule of a human or a humane existence... ' 

A colossal egoism was regarded (by the Indians) as the nature of the 
Asura and Rakshasa, the Titanic, gigantic or demoniac type of spirit, 


not the proper life for man. Another power claims man, over-topping 


desire and self-interest and golf-will, the power of the Dharma.” 


Before Gandhi’s advent the Gita was read in the West. | With. his 


coming it began to be understood. It was long argued that it was impossible 


to act regardless of the consequences, or, m other words, that the book sets 
a standard impossible for man. Even before it had been pierced, Gandhi’s ` 
body ee a. corpse that is able to endure the agitation. ar ane from. - 


anger.” ' i 
We have seen 1 that Valmiki’s definition of the term God is identical 
with Gandhi’s. Addeu to this the Mahatma’s last act proved that the 


words of the Gita had not been pronounced in vain. ` Ever before the Rama- | 


yana and the Gita had been written there were sacred texts that can 
be applied to Bapuji. We read this verse of the Atharva Veda quite often + 
“By the force of Bralunacharya sages drove away death.” > 
There can be no doubt that Gandhi conquered death. Ni othing 
pleased him so much as the opportunity he had of ascertaining if he did not 
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feat death. It is known nowadays that he allowed a venomous snake to 
pass over his body. He commented : . 

“In a case like that, what could I or anybody else do except to lie 
motionless ? This hardly calls for any praise. And who knows whether 
or not the snake was poisonous ? The idea that death is not a fearful event 
has been cherished by me for many a year, so that I recover soon enough 
from the shock of the death even of near and dear ones.” 

An end of the Second World War was being made in a curious way, 
he said: “I did not move a muscle, when I first heard that an atom bomh 
had wiped out Hiroshima.” 

We of Mauritius are proud that in 1901, the year he was our honoured 
guest, he first took the resolve of observing brahmacharya. The life he 
led from 1901 to 1948 was that of a sage who in the twentieth century that 
cares very little for moral values, by the force of brahmacharya conquered 
death. 

He was in the long line of sages who, like Socrates, Dayananda and 
others, blessed their murderers. They did not quail when the end came. 
Mahatmaji was justified in calling Socrates a satyagrahi. 

He came to tell the world that the eternal teachings of the Indian 
scriptures could stand it in good stead. The Gandhi Centenary was being 
celebrated when The New York Times stressed the point that the statement 
that Gandhi has become irrelevant was based on fallacy. 

Certainly in a world increasingly torn by conflict there is little evidence 
of regard for the teachings of the twentieth century’s leading apostle of non- 
violence. l 

But if Gandhi’s universal precepts are disregarded it does not neces- 
sarily follow that they are irrelevant. Gandhi’s basic belief that violence 
is not only immoral but also in the long run impractical has yet to be dis- 
proved. Much of what he preached to Indians during the first half of this 
century is still pertinent for others around the world to day. 


Feuding Irish Protestants and Catholics would do well to heed Gandhi’s 
warning that ‘the most heinous and most cruel crimes of which history has 
record have been committed under the cover of religion’.... 

But even more important than what Gandhi preached was the example 
of his own life. This has been best memorialized in a tribute from the late 
General Smuts, the South African leader opposed by Gandhi in the latter’s 
struggle for equal rights for South Africa’s Indian minority. General 
Smuts wrote: “It was my fate to be the antagonist of a man for whom 
even then I had the highest respect. He never forgot the human back- 
ground of the situation, never lost his temper or succumbed to hate, and 
preserved his gentle humour even in the most trying situation. His manner 
and spirit even then, as well as later, contrasted marked by with the ruthless 
and brutal forcefulness which is the vogue in our day.” 

The grief of the whole world entered the soul of such a man. 
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The New York Times concluded : 

“Such men are always rare, never irrelevant.’ 

Such noble souls existed in Ancient India aaa they were rare. 
When Tulsidas’ Ramcharitmanas is read with the attention it deserves, 
passages such as the following remind one of the struggle that put Gandhi 
and the mighty British Empire into two antagonistic camps : 

“When Vibhishan observed that Ravan was in a chariot and Rama on 
foot, he became ‘anxious’; -his extreme affection made him doubtful of 
mind, and falling at his feet he cried tenderly : “My Lord, you have neither 
a chariot nor shoes to your feet, how can you conquer so powerful a warrior ¢ 
‘Hearken, friend,’ replied the :-All-Merciful, ‘a -conqueror has.a different 
kind of chariot. Manliness and courage are his chariot wheels ; unflinching 
truthfulness and morality his banners and standards; strength, discretion, . 
self-control and benevolence his horses, with grace, mercy and equanimity 
for their harness, prayer: to Mahadeva his unerring charioteer : conti- 
nence his shield, contentment his sword, ‘ almsgiving his „axe, knowledge 
his mighty spear, and perfect science his. stout bow. His pure and cons- 
tant soul stands for a quiver ; his pious practices of devotion for a sheaf 
of arrow. There is no equipment for victory that can be compared to this, 
nor is there any enemy, my friend, who can conquer the man who takes 
his stand on the chariot of religion” 1 

It strikes one who has studied Valmiki’s Ramayana and the Ramcha- 
ritmanas that it is precisely when accounts of the battle fought in Lanka 
are given that. the pooms ‘differ from each other. 

Valmiki’s account is preferred. He makes a sober statement of fact 
in charming verse. Valmiki wishes to be down to earth whereas Tulsidas 
reaches for the stars. ` 

To most of the readers the latter is only seeing & vision. Gandhi, 
then, translated a vision into an actuality. 

This does not mean that he must be put down as a visionary. 

The first phase of the struggle led the connoisseurs to the inevitable 
conclusion that in an age of materialism ‘ satyagraha” defined by Mahatmaji 
himself as “love-force” or «“soul-force”, would be triumphant. Writing 
in The New Reprblic, H. N. Brailsford said in 1931: “A year of struggle, 
which shook British rule in India as nothing since the Mutiny had shaken 
it, ends in a generous truce.” The French philosopher Jacques Maritain 


paid him a well-deserved compliment i in the same year. These were proofs 
of the excellence .of the Indian way. 


INDIA AND Her SPIRITUAL TREASUERS. Wy 


He had been absenti from India for a quarter of a century when he 
bade the Indians of South Africa farewell on the 18th of J uly, | 1914. . He 
reached London and said in the course of a speech : “I haye been practis 
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cally an exile for twenty-five years, and my friend and master, Mr. Gokhale, 

has warned me not to speak on Indian questions as India is ‘a foreign land 
tome. But the India of my imagination is an India unrivalled in the world, 
an India where the most spiritual treasures are to be found.” 

How he longed to be back home! He was to spend at a stretch 33 
years in India. He gave out once: ‘My life is dedicated to the service 
of India through the religion of non-violence which I believe to be the root 
of Hinduism.” : 7 

There is nothing narrow here. Headds: “Man is not to drown himself 
in the well of the shastras, pa he is to dive in their broad ocean and bring 
‘out pearls.” 

- Love of Hinduism does not prevent one from banishing all hatred from 
one’s heart. ge l l 

Bapuji tells us: “By a long process of prayerful discipline I have 
ceased for over forty years to hate anybody..... 

I have known no distinction between relatives and strangers, country- 
men and foreigners, white and coloured, Hindus and Indians of other faiths 
whether Mussalmans, Parsees, Christians or Jews.” 

The Upanishads that had it in their power to give solace to a 
Schopenhauer, gave Gandhi too solace. In Sadhu C. F. Andrews’ Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Ideas this significant passage occurs : 

“To-day my position is that, though I admire much in Christianity, 
I am unable to identify myself with orthodox Christianity. I must tell - 
you in all humility that Hinduism as I know it entirely satisfies my soul, 
fills my whole being, and find a solace in the Bhagavad Gita and Upanishads 
that I miss even in the Sermon on the Mount.” 

An estimate of Mahatmaji has here been made for the most part in 
his own words. It will be conceded that it is true to say that, as Andrews 
puts it, “the Hindu Religion has been the greatest of all influences in shap- 
ing his ideas and actions.” 

Mahatma Gandhi set pedir store by India and the Indian religion. 
He took exception to a remark made by Bishop Heber ? : 

“One of the greatest of Christian divines, Bishop Heber, wrote two 
lines which have always left a sting with me : ‘Where every prospect pleases 
and only Man is vile.’ [wish he had not written them. My own experience 
in my travels throughout India has been to the contrary. I have 
gone from one end of the country to the other, without any prejudice, in a 
relentless search after truth, and I am not able to say that here in this fair 
land, watered by the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, and the Jumna, man is 
vile, He is not vile. He is as much a seeker after truth as you and I 
are, possibly more so. l 

1. C.F. Andrews, Mahatma Qandhi’s Ideas, p. 74 
2. The Book is entitled The Indian Cottage. Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, its 
author, came to French Mauritius in 1768. 
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- This reminds me of a French book translated for me by a French 
friend. It is an account of an imaginary expedition in search of knowledge. 
One party landed in India and found Truth and God personified in a ee 
pariah’s hut. 

The author of the French -book is one who is + rightly held as Thoreau’s 
precursor by an editor of Walden. While introducing the book. he tells 

us: ' Š i 

“Tn the beginnings of the social reaction Rousseau is heard, protes- 
_ ting against people du bel’ air, fashionable ladies, against the excessive refine- 
ments of the town ; while, later, his continuator St.-Pierre decries -the 
‘many absurdities and disorders of social. institutions, turning with delight 
to a contemplation of the: virgin earth and its first inhabitants, with every- 
thing ina refreshing sh ofnature. In all this is the genesis of the Thorean : 
of Walden.” , 

To sum up, Gandhi dna reading Max Muller as a student át a time 

that the Sanskritist was still in the land of the living. In Africa he had a 
copy of Ruskin’s Unio This Last which he prized. He was still there when 
he heard about St.-Pierre’s pariah. St.-Pierre died in 1814. Only five years 
later Whitman was born. Had St.-Pierre. the opportunity to live in 
Gandhi’s South African ashram the world would have nie a novel imnforta- | 
lizing South Africa. | 

‘Mahatmajji lived, as it were, -iù the company of those Europeans who 
sympathized with the people of India. 89” > 

If all the passages relating to religion are culled from Gandhiji’s’ count- 
less letters, articles and speeches, and published in a single volume the reader 
will have an idea of whati the religion of India teaches. Its merit will lie 
in the fact that it will bring within the reach of one and all a subject that is 

as interesting as ever. - “Tt! will then be hard to deny that the Indian scrip- 
tures strike an optimistic, note. Gandhi, a living interpretation of these 
sacred books, tells us : “I am an irrepressible optimist”. ) 


B. BissoONDOYAL, 


A CLASSIFIED LIST OF SELECT ARTICLES 


Published in The Calcutta Review (Series I, II, III) since 1844. 
K., LAHIRI 


The Calcutta Review had been a regular publication before the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta came into existence. Initiated and run by others, this 
periodical was subsequently taken over by the University of Caleutta. The 
journal ran through three successive series : Series I (1844-1913), (New) 
Series II (1913-1921), and Series ITI (1921-1966). The first series had been 
a quarterly publication ; so was the second series. In the third series the 
journal was issued monthly. At the later stage the publication of successive 
issues was delayed considerably, the last issue of 1966 coming out as late 
as the middle of the year 1969. In consideration of such irregular ap- 
pearance in recent times and consequent thinning down in volume, due 
largely to financial stringency, a new series, rejuvenated in Quarterly form, 
was again contemplated from July-September, 1969. In. these four series, 
spread over one and a quarter centuries this journal has enjoyed the prestige 
and distinction of a first-rate periodical serving the cause of education and 
culture in Eastern India. It does not in the least survive its utility. There 
is still the need of expansion of the liberal forum in the cultural life of the 
nation. And this old journal, with its tradition of liberalism, can, in its 
re-orientation, well fill that void. 

As an organ of the University of Gaita The Calcutta Review has 
been largely distributed as a complimentary communication to sister uni- 
versities and institutions, and freely exchanged with similar journals in 
India and abroad. Its subscription list has never been, even in its highest 
day, big enough to meet its own maintenance, The journal has all along 
‘been run as a utility and prestige publication rather than as a. commercial 
proposition. 

Contributors to The Caleutia. Review have never been confined to any 
particular section of people. They came from different sections of cultural 
life : teachers of the Post-Graduate Department, of Undergraduate Colleges 
in Bengaland other parts of India, advanced research students, scholars 
from abroad, English men resident in India and associated with education 
or administration, even trade and commerce, and others. In the past 
the Review office was the centre of lively gossip and rendezvous of uni- 
versity teachers and scholars of the city outside. _ 

In the tradition of the great English Reviews in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, The Calcuita Review also did not confine itself to critical réviews of 
new publications, though reviews of books formed one of its important 
parts. Throughout its career it has been the policy of the Review to publish 
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a large variety of articles, occasionally also short poems, besides the regular 
official and academic announcements of the University. The papers pub- 
lished have been on a wide! range of subjects. Literature, History, Philo- 
sophy, Indology, Politics, Education, Economics, Philology, Anthropology, ° 
Archeology, General Science—every branch of knowledge and :art received 
more or less representation., But literature, particularly English literature, - 
seems to have enjoyed the'lion’s share of attention, probably because the 
majority of the: early contributors belonged -to the -Post-Graduate: English 
Department or the: initial sponsors and supporters of the journal were all 
admirers of English literature because of the halo that English literature 
had for the rising generation of educated elite of whom the University 
formed the nucleus, . 
More competent hands may unearth and sort out the rich storehouse 
of diversified knowledge lying hidden in the back issues of this journal for. 
the benefit of future researchers and general readers. Here’ an attempt has 
been made to present a select list of articles on a few topics that touched 
the fancy of the present enquirer as he rambled through some old issues of 
The Calcutta Review in search of valuable papers which are worthy of being 
reprinted and presented to the readers of today. In the’ first volume of the 
new fourth series of the Review are offered two such noble specimens of hidden 
treasure, namely, Professor Henry Stephen’s formulation of The Principles 
of Literature and Acharya Brojendranath-Seal’s . exposition of European 
Neo-Romanticism. More such unearthing of precious pieces from’ worn- 
out, brittle pages of old issues of the Review arid their preservation for oe l 
generations of readers will be attempted in subsequent issues. ` 


In the mean time occasional visitors stray into the shady nook of The 
` Calcutta Review office, and i in a rare spirit of antiquarian inter est enquire 
about the varied stuff buried i in the old copies. For them and their tribe 
in the generations to come this humble effort is made towards A Classified 
List of Select Articles. The list i is rather representative than comprehensive ; f 
and it frankly does not exhaust the source. Much more materials remain 

_ awaiting to be dug up and sorted out by, more skilful fingers. l i 
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Joseph and His Brethren: | 
By G. A. Grierson (Vol, XCI, No, 183). 
What Is Surrealism ? 
By S. N. Ray (May, 1941). 
Gestalt Psychology and Interary Criticism : 
By Amiyakumar Sen (May, 1941). 
Trend of Modern Writing : 
By A. Haye (June, 1943). 
Ari and Function of Literary Criticism : 
By Deva Prakas’ Nayar (December, 1943). 
Psysho- Analysis in the Modern Novel : 
By Armson (June, 1944). 
Mythology and Folk-lore : 
By S. K. Choudhuri (September, 1944). 
Study of Myth: | 
By Sisirkumar Ghosh (November, 1945), 
Art and Foundation of Poetry : 
By Deva Prakas Nayar (August, 1946). 
A Notable Prece of Criticism : 
By C. P. Ramaswami Iyer (November, 1947). 
Cinderella of Literature : . . . 
By Kamalkrishna Ghosh (December, 1949). 
Poetry and its Criticism : 
By H. Z. Siddiqui (October, 1950). 
Reading for Pleasure : | 
By B. 8. Mathur (November, 1950). 
Psycho-Analysis of a Poets Mind: 
By D. N. Sharma (May, 1951). 
Realistic Tendency : 
By A. N. Gupta (December, ae 
Evolution of Crime Literature : 
By K. Lahiri (April, 1953). 
Drama in Education : . 
By P. C. Ghosh (July, 1956). 
Dramatic Genius Achievement : 
By Sushil Ray (February, 1958). 
Aristotle's Katharsis : | 
By D. N. Chatterjee (June-July, 1958). _ 
Belief and Interature : 
By R. Das (May, 1959). 
Poetry and Criticism : 
By Bhabanigopal Sanyal (June, 1959). 
Modern One-Act Play : . 
By Nitis K, Basu (December, 1959). 
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Psychological Interpretation : 

By Debes Ch. Dasgupta (Augue September: 1960). 
Modern Trends in Literary Criticism : 

By P. S. Sastri (October, 1960). 
“Phe Birth of Poetry: 3 

By D. N. Chatterjee (December, 1960). 
One-Act Play : 

By Krishna Koyal (March, 1961). 
Technique of One-Act Drama : 

By Krishna Koyal (April, 1961). 
The Doctor as Novelist: - 

By Edward Podolsky: (May, 1961). ` 
Beginnings of Romantic Movement : 

By Motilal Das (July; 1961). 
Verse Drama : 

By Bhabanigopal Gupta (September, 1962). 
Range of the One-Act Drama : 

By Krishna Koyal (May, 1961). 
Future of the One-Act Drama : 

By Krishna Koyal (June, 1961). ° 
Aristotle’s Theory of Plot and Character : 

By P. S. Sastri (November, 1962). - 
Aristotle on Comedy : 

By P. S. Sastri (J. anuary; 1963). 
This Faw Luminous Mist :: 

By P. S. Sastri (April, 1963). 
Plato’s Theory of Poetry : 

By P. 8. Sastri (October, 1963). 
War and the Poets : ! 

By Sasibhusan Das (J anuary & June, 1964). 
Some Types of Poetic Drama : 

By P. C. Ghosh (February, 1964), 
_ Aristotle’s Definition of- Tragedy : 

By P. S. Sastri (November, 1964). 
Contemporary Schools of Literary Criticism : 

By P. S. Sastri (December, 1964). 
The Mighty World of Hye and Ear : 

By P. S. Sastri ‘alia ies 1965). 
Nature of Satire: 

By P. S. Sastri oe 1966). 
The Nature of Lyric: 

By P. S. Sastri (March, 1966). 
Nature of Katharsis : 

By P. S. Sastri (October, 1966). 
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Notes on the Nature of the Comic Laughter : 
By A. Jha (July, 1966). 
The Theatre of Silence : 
By ‘Chaitanya’ (August, 1966). 
Dramatist and Actor : 
By D. N. Chatterjee (October, 1959). 


Ow ENGLISH. LITERATURE 


British Periodical Press in the Nineteenth Century : 
By R. K. Dasgupta (May, 1944). 
Humour in English Literature : 
By K. Lahiri (August, 1943). 
Modern English Poetry : | 
By J. Nigam (October, 1948), 
New Outlook in English Poetry : 
By Hemchandra Ghosh (September, -1949). 
English Poetry during........ . FA 
By Nirmalya Dasgupta (August, 1950). 
Some Problems of British Novelists : 
By P. H. Newby (December, 1950). 
Modern English Poetry and Position : 
By Mihir K. Sen (May, 1952). 
Villainy in Later Elizabethan Interature : 
By P. Goswami (July, 1953). 
Modern English Poetic Drama : 
By G. U. L. N. Sarma (November, 1958). 
English Plays for Radio : 
By G. U. L. N. Sarma (August-September, 1960). 
Nightingale in English Poetry : 
By H. Dasgupta (May, 1962). 
English Literary Criticism Today : 
By Nitis Bose (October, 1962). 
Poetic Drama in England: 
By Ajit K. Banerjee (December, 1963). 
Restoration Comedy : 
By Pralaykumar Deb (April, 1965). 
Contemporary English Poetry : 
By Jaygopal Banerjee (October, 1925). 
Elizabethan Stage : 
By D. N. Chatterjee (March, 1960). 


On ENGLISH LITERARY FIGURES AND WORKS 


Byron in the House of Lords}: 
By R. K. Dasgudta (May, 1943). 
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Ezra Pound and the Cantos 

By Sibnarayan Ray (May, 1943). 
Aldous Hualey : 

By Sisir Chatterjee (October, 1943). 
W. H. Auden : a Study: | 

By Sibnarayan Ray (November, 1943), 
Whitman and Browning: 


By Manojkumar Chatterjee (April, 1944), 


A Study of Carlyle’s Heroes : 

By A. P. Patro (September, 1944). 
Byron and Don Juan: ' 

By D. K. Sen (July, 1945). 
Personality and the Critical Credo of T. S. Eliot : 

By Amalendu Das (September, 1946). 
How Milion and Pope Look:at Learning : 

By B. S. Mathur (September; 1947). 
Keats’s Concept of Poetic Genius : 


By Pravasjiban Chaudhury (December, 1948). 


Ben Jonson and Milton : | 

By P. R. Sen (June, por 
Robert Lynd : 

By M. K. Sen (April, 1950). 
The Gentle Elia : : 

By Sujit M. Chanda (February, 1951) 
J ohn Webster : 

By Sujit M. Chanda (July, 1951). - 
Chaucer's Troilus and Cresyde : 

By Sukumar Ganguli' (duly, °195)).. 
Studies in Defoe : 


By S. C. Sen (Aingust: ‘September: October, 1068). 


Essential Keats : 

By D. K. Mathur (October, 1953). 
D. H, Lawrence : a Lost Soul : 

By J. J. Pinto (January, 1954). 
Graham Greene : 

By S. C. Sen (February, 1954). 
The Countess Catheleen : 


By Aditykumar Ohdedar (September, 1954), . 


Louis Macniece : 

By Mihir K. Sen = 1955). 
Byron : 

By M. M. Bhutani (May, 1955). 
Shelley, the Intellectual : 

By M. M. Bhattacharya (June, 1955) 
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James Joyce : 
By Sisir Chatterjee (November, 1956) 
Keats’s View of Beauty : 
By Provasjiban Chaudhury (January, 1957) 
Edmund Blunden : 
By G. U. L. N. Sarma (May, 1957) 
Virginia Woolf : 
By 8. Prema (December, 1957) 
Aeschylus and Shelley : 
By Mibirkumar Sen (January, 1958) 
Walter de la Mare : 
By G. U. L. N. Sarma (June, 1958) 
Wordsworth under the Influence.... 
By P. 8. Sastri (October, 1958) 
O ‘Cusey’s Autobiography : 
By Lila Moitra (April, 1959) 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater : 
By Nitis K. Basu (June, 1959) 
Visionary Gleam of Kubla Khan : 
By P. S. Sastri (August-September, 1959) 
Coleridge and Nature of Imagination : 
By P. 5. Sastri (October, 1959) 
Sean O’casey : 
By Lila Moitra (October, 1959) 
Coleridge on Poetic Method : 
= By P.S. Sastri (April, 1960) 
Coleridge on the Nature of Poetry : 
By P. S. Sastri (May, 1960) 
Coleridge on Fancy and.. 
By P. S. Sastri (June, 1960) 
The Preternatural in Christabel : 
By P. S. Sastri (July, 1960) 
English Plays for Radio : 
By G. U. L. N. Sarma (August-September, 1960) 
Jane Austen as Novelist : | 
By 5. M. Chandra (August-September, 1960) 
Galsworthy’s First Play : 
By A. Debchaudhury (August-September, 1960) 
Coleridge’s Theory and German Thinkers : 
By P. S. Sastri (November, 1960) 
Thomas Paine : 
By Asoke Mustaphi (October-November, 1960) 
Bernard Shaw : 
By R. N. Roy (November, 1960) 
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Coleridge on the Value of Poetry : 
By P. S. Sastri (January, 1961) 
The Canterbury Tales: 3 
By D. Surya Rao (April, 1961) 
Bighteenth Century Rationalism and Paine : 
By Asoke Mustafi (May, 1961) 
Eliot and the Existential Idea : l 
By Subhas Sarkar (May, 1961) 3 
The Point of View of Henry James : 
By Nirmal RRES (July, 1961) 
The Ancient Mariner 
By P. S. Sastri (Angist, 1961) 
Moral Problems in Eliot’s Barly.. 
By Subhas Sarkar (August, 1961) 
Coler idge and Wordsworth’s Preface : 
By P. S. Sastri (September, 1961) 
Study of Keats’s La Betle Dame Sans Merci ; 
By D. K. Mathur (October, 1961) 
Background of Eliots Ideas : 
By Subhas Sarkar (October, 1961) 
Wordsworth’s Philosophical Poetry and tts Pr oblems : 
By Kalyan Kumar Chatterj jee (February, 1962) 
The Stream in Coleridge’ s Poetry : 
By P. 8. Sastri (March, 1962) 
Theory of Imagination in Coleridge’s Poerty : 
By P. S. Sastri (May, 1962) 
Nightingale in English Poetry : | 
By H. Dasgupta (May, 1962) i 
Sleep, Dream and Vision in Coler idge’s Poetry : 
By P. S. Sastri (June, 1962) 
Stevenson on Children : 
By H. Dasgupta (June; 1962) 
Music and Loveliness in Coleridge’s Poetry : 
By P. S. Sastri (July, 1962) 
Symbolism of the Sea in Coleridge’ s Poetry : 
By P. S. Sastri (August, 1962) 


T. H. Greene in the Perspective of Victorian England :, 


By Amal Mukherjee (September, 1962) 
- Oscar Wilde : Bernard Shaw : 

By Sasi Bhusan Das (Ja anuary, 1963) 
Shelley and Modern Thought = 

By. Kalyan Chakrabarty (March, 1963) . 
T., S. Eliot and Vaisnav Padabali : 

By Sasi Bhusan Das (July, 1963) 
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Synge’s First Love : 
By Ronald Ayling (September, 1963) 
Shaws Creative Evolution : 
By R. N. Roy (October, 1963) 
Poetic Drama and W. B. Yeats ; 
By P. C. Ghosh (January, 1964) 
Spenser's Faery Queene : 
By Sasi Bhusan Das (February, 1964) 
_ Reception of ‘Strayed Reveller and other Poems of Arnold : 
By S. P. Sengupta (February, 1964) 
Reception of ‘Merope’ : i 
By S. P. Sengupta (July, 1964) 
‘Sartor Resartus and ‘Gitanjali: : Mystic Experience : 
By Jagadish Chunder (March, Da 
The Huateyan Hero : 

By G. U. L. N. Sarma e 1964) 
Christabel : A Study in Psychological Symbolism : 
By R, R. Mehrotra (February, 1965) 

‘Culture and Anarchy’ : 
By 5. P. Sengupta (May, 1965) 
Achievements of Aldous Huxley : 
By G. U. L. N. Sarma (July, 1965) 
- Shelley’s Theory of Poetry : 
By P. 8. Sastri (September, 1965) 
Arnold’s Critical Theory : 
By P. 8. Sastri (November, 1965) 
The Essential Keats : 
By Kanailal Goswami (December; 1965) 
From ‘ Son of Woman’ to ‘Man of Romance’ : 
By 8. N. P. N. Sinha (March, 1966) 
The Poetry of Rupert Brooke : 
By Jitendra Narayan Patnaik (April, 1966) 
J. M. Synge : ‘The Play Boy of ihe Western World’ : 
By Subhas Sarkar (April, 1966) 
The Human Appeal of Shaws Characiers : 
By N. ©. Pathak (April, 1966) 
William Hale White : A Victorian Pilgrim : 
By S. D. Kapoor (May, 1966) 
Coleridge’s Theory of Art : 
By P. S. Sastri (September, 1966) 
Robert Southey : A Reappraisal : 
By S. C. Bose (September, 1966) 
The Beckets of T. S. Eliot and Jean Anouilh : 
By Mrs, Razia Khan (July, 1966) 
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Perspective of Charlotte Bronte from her letters : 

By A. Ashraf (July, pee 
T. S. Eliot : 

By Hem Chandra Ghosh (June, 1986)- - 
Politics and Nationalism in the Early Work of oase: 

By Roland Ayling (September, 1964) - 
England and the Italian Question : Arnold enters Politics : 

By S. P. Sengupta (November, 1964): 
The Sense of Space in ‘The Portrait ofi a Lady’ : ` 

By N. Mukherji (august, 1966) 
Poe and Rossetti : 

By Ram Bilas Sharma (October, 1930) y 
Historical Background of Hardy’s Determinism : 

By Bansi Dhar (December 1939, January-February, 1940) 
Thomas Hardy : His Outlook on Life : 

By Amiya Kumar Sen (J uly- August, 1940). 
William Cowper and India : ° 

By R. K. Dasgupta (January, 1941) 
Two Modern Nature Poets : Thomas and Blunden : 

By B. K. Palit (February, 1941) 
The Poetry of Walter de la M are : 

By Manoj Kumar Chatterjee (February, 1941) ` 
Some Soldier-Poets of the Great War : 

By B. K., Palit (March; 1941) 
Transcendentalism in Coleridge's Poetry : 

By M. Tahir Jamil (March-April, 1941) 
The Love Poetry of John Donne : 

By Sudhir Kumar Chatterjee (March, 1941) 


Ow SHAKESPEARE 


The Character of Hamlet : i 
By Rash Ranjan Basu (April, 1928) 
The Shakespearean Puzzle : Endeavours after its Solutions : 
By P. C. Ray (November-December, 1939 ; 
January-May, J uly-December, 1940 ; 
J a ie a T941) 
Shakespeare’s Conception : 
By B. Dingra (October, 1943) 
Inner Havoc in Shakespeare: : 
By P. K. Guha (November, 1947) 
Shakespeare’s Plays : 
By Prafulla Kumar Dasgupta (May, 1950) 
Shylock and the Christian : 
By Prafulla Kumar Dasgupta (March, 1951) 
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Murder of Desdemona : 

By A. N. Sanyal (November, 1951) 
French and German Critics of Shakespeare : 

By Debendra Nath Chatterjee (December, 1953) 
Voltaire and Shakespeare : 

_ By Debendra Nath Chatterjee (June; 1955) 

Shakespeare in Russia : 

By D. N. Chatterjee (June, 1955) 
Shakespeare Criticism : ) 

By Joges Bhattacharya (January, 1956) 
Was Shakespeare a Snob ? 

By D. C. Biswas (September, 1957) 
Acior-Collaborators and Audience of Shakespeare : 

By D. N. Chatterjee (May, 1956) 
A Plea for Caliban : 

By Prafulla Kumar Dasgupta (October, 1957) 
Towards Interpreting Shakespeare : 

By D. C. Biswas (December, 1957) 
Shakespeare and the Modern Approach : 

By D. N. Chatterjee (June-July, 1958, May; 1960) 
Shakespeare’s Actors : 

By D. N. Chatterjee (February-March; 1959) 
Shakespeare and Racine : 

By D. N. Chatterjee (June, 1959) 
Elizabethan, Boy Actors : 

By D. N. Chatterjee (July, 1959) 
Love's Labour's Lost : 

By Nitis K. Basu (October, 1959) 
Shakespeare’s Women : 

By D. N. Chatterjee (February; 1960) 
Elizabethan Stage : 

By D. N. Chatterjee (March; 1960) 
Dramatist and Actor : 

By D. N. Chatterjee (October; 1959) 
Shakespeare’s Final Plays: 

By P. K. Mitra (August, 1961) 
Shakespeare's Tragic Heroes and Brutus : 

By Ajit Kumar Banerjee (February; 1962) 
Teachers in Shakespeare's Dramas : 

By K. Lahiri (June; 1964) 
Shakespeare Theme in Modern, English Short Story : 

By Manju Dasgupta (January; 1965) 
Shakespeare’s Schooling : 

By K. Lahiri (February; 1965) 


AT 
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William Shakespeare : 
By Sasi Bhusan Das (March, 1965) 
India’s Abiding Interest in Shakespeare : 
By K. Lahiri (June, 1965) 
Shakespeare and the Indian Theatre & Drama : 
By A. R. Biswas (June, 1965) 
Macbeth’s Lust for Life : : 
By Bhupen Seal (July,' 1965) 
Language Consciousness of Shakespeare’s Teachers : 
_ By K. Lahiri (January, 1966) 
Shakespeare Acting on the Continent : 
By D. N. Chatterjee ( 


The Poetry of Anglo-Indian Life 

BY vaca (Vol. ah No. 109) 
Derozio’s Prose and Poetry : 

. By T. Edwards (Vol. LXXY, No, 150) 
Notes on Govind Chunder Dutt : 

By R. C. Dutt (Vol. CXV, No. 230) 
Captain David Lester Richar dson : 

By S. C. Sanyal (Vol. CXXII, No. 243) 
H.L. V. Derozio : 

By T. Edwards (Vol. LXXII, No. 145) 
Harindranath Chattopadhyay : - 

By B. S. Mathur (May, ai 
Tagore As a Critic : 

By P. C. Ghosh (July, 1948) 
Sarojint Naidi : 

By Latika Ghose (May, 1949) 
Sarojini Naidu : 

By B. S. Mathur TEEN a 
Marguerite of Taru Dutt : 

By Rajkumar Mukherjee’ (September, 1949) 

Manmohan Ghose : | 

By Latika Ghose (November, 1949) 


Imagery in the Poetry of Bengalee Writers of English Verse : 


By K. Lahiri (February, 1964) 
Taru Dutt : 
By ‘Ourselves’ (September, 1966) 


On CLASSICAL LITERATURE & CRITICISM 


Aeschylus and Shelley : 
By Mihir Kumar Sen (January, 1958) 


3 


On Inpo-ANGLIAN LITERATURE - 
i . 


- f 7 


[ MAR. 
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Huripedes and New Drama : 
By P. S. Sastri (November, 1963) 
An Introduction to Aristotle : ` 
By P. S. Sastri (May, 1966) 
Melpomene In England : A Study of Gilbert Murray’s Andromache : 
By R., K. Dasgupta (November, 1939) 
The Great Aristotle : 
By R, C. Ghosh (February, 1940) 


On CONTINENTAL AND AMERICAN LITERATURES 


Pushkin : 
= By Amiya Chakravarti (October, 1943) 
Whitman on India : 
By R. K. Dasgupta (November, 1943) 
Whitman and Browning : | 
By Manoj Kumar Chatterjee (April, 1944) 
Moliere : 
By M. M. Desai (July-August, 1947) 
Nicholas Roerich : . 
By B. S. Mathur (August, 1947) 
Goethe : 
By Kazi Abdul Wahud (February, 1948) 
N. V. Gogol : 
By Sures Ch, Sengupta (August, 1953) 
fs Mark Twain's “ Awful : 
By H. G. Biswas (August, 1953) 
Valiaire and Shakespeare : 
By D. N. Chatterjee (June; 1955) 
Pearl Buck : 
By J. J. Pinto (February-March; 1955) 
Lyrics of Alfred de Massett : 
By Indira Sarkar (August, 1958) 
Tolstoy and Indian Epics : 
By Alexander Stefman (June, 1959) 
Hemingway's Women : 
By Nirmal Mukherjee (January, 1962) 
Baudlaire’s Poetry : 
By Kuber N. Roy (June, 1962) 
Romanticism in French Literature : 
By D. K. Mathur (April, 1964) 
Naturalism in ‘An American Tragedy’ : 
~ By Manmohan Mehra (July, 1964) 
Ibsen’s Concept of Tragedy : 
By Manmohan Mehra (February, 1965) 
13—2172P—IT 
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World of Hemingway : 
By Sourin Guha (August, 1965) 
The Beckets of T. S. Eliot and Jean Anouilh : 
By Mrs. Razia Khan (July, 1966) 
The Happy Ending in American Literature :: 
By Viola Irene Cooper (November,-1925) - 
New Tendencies in Italian Drama : 
By Moni Moulik (October, 1939) . 
Ben (jamin) King’s Verse: ` 
By H. P. Chatterjee (Aingust, 1940) 
Racine : 
By Monsieur Paul Debvis (November, 1940) 


ON ‘Apr AND AESTHETICS 


Art and Morals : 

By B. S. Mathur (J anuary, 1947) 
Art : What It aims at : 

By Sudhir Nandi (April, 1949) 
Aesthetics : 
By R. K. Dasgupta (February, 1954). . 

Aristotle’s Katharsis : 

By D. N. Chatterjee (Apri June, July, 1958) 
Art and Life : 

By Jitendra N. Chakrabarti (December, ERRET 
Mimesis : Ancient and Modern : 

By 8. K. Nandi (October, 1961) 
Aristotle on the End of Fine Art : 

By P. S. Sastri (September, 1962) .. 
Aristotle’s Theory of Imitation and Truth + 

By P. S. Sastri (October, 1962) : 
Concept of Beauty : 

By Provas Jiban Chaudhuri (April, 1948). 
Plato’s Theory of Poetry : 

By P. S. Sastri (October, 1963) 
A Rethinking on Katharsis : ' 

By Kuber Nath Roy (October, 1964) 
Coleridge’s Theory of Art : 

By P. S. Sastri Si ad 1966) 
Nature of Katharsis : 

By P. S. Sastri (Obtober; 1966) 
What ails our Artists ? l 

By Arthur W. Munk (July; 1966) : 
Aesthetic Sense : 

By Rames Ch. Ghosh ( - ) 
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An Essay in the Logic of Aesthetics : 
By Terence White (May, 1941) 


On LaneuaGEe Topics 


A Plea for People’s Tongue :. 
By G. A. Grierson (Vol. LX XT, No. ul) 
Transliteration : 
By R. J. Ellis (Vol. LXI, No. 122) 
Problem of Language in India : 
By A. N. Basu (December; 1944) - / 
English in India : | 
By K. Lahiri (December, 1947) 
Exit English : 
By B. C. Guha (December, 1947) 
India and its Language : 
By Lalita Prasad Sukul (May, 1949) 
The Teaching of English : 
By H. R. James (Vol, XCVIT, No. 194) 
English and Examination : 
By Subhas Ch. Roy (February, 1952) 
English in Indian Universities : 
By Taraknath Sen (January, 1957) 
English in India Tomorrow : 
By Bhudeb Guha (May, 1958) 
Meaning of a Word : 
By P. 8. Sastri (April, 1959) 
Teaching English in Engineering Colleges : 
By S5. M. Chanda (August-September, ie 
Word and the Poet : 
By Sasi Bhusan Das (December, 1963) — 
The Impact of English Borrowings on the Bengali Language : 
By Durlabh Ch. Bhattacharyy (July, 1964) 
Some Suggestions for the Teaching of Languages : 
By I. J. S. Taraporewala (Vol. XVIV, No. 8) 


3 
On INDIAN HISTORY 


The English in India : 

By John Kaye (Vol. I, Nos. 1-2) 
French Pictures of the English in India : 

By John Kaye (Vol. V, No. 10) - . 
Calcutta in the Olden Time : 

By J. Long (Vol. XVIII, No. 36) 
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The English in Western India : 

By Watson (Vol. XXV, No. 50) 
English Life in Bengal: 

By W. U, Eddis (Vol. XXXII, No. 66) 
Calcutta in 1860 : 

By Baron Dowleans (Vol XXXIV, No. 68) 
British Settlers : 

By J. Bradbury (Vol. XXXVI, Nos. 7 1—72) 
Foreign Adventures in India’: 

By G. B. Malleson (Vol. LXV, No. 129): 
Modern Progress-in India : ' : 

By R. C. Dutt (Vol. C, No. 199) 
A Century of A ocal Life and Political Literature in I nlite 

By.. .. .. ..(Vol! LXV, No. 129) 
Late Highteenth Gentiri Calcutta : 

By William C. Pool (f anuary, 1949) 


ON PERSONALITIES IN Inpian HISTORY 


Rammohan Roy : 
By Kissory Chand, Mitra = (al IV, No. 8) 
Hindu Female Celebrities: ` 
By Bhola Nath Chandra (Vol. XLVIII, ‘No. 95: A 
English Women in India : 
By sv o¢.. as( VOL 'LXXX, No, 159) 
Peary Chand Mittra : 
By 8. Mitra (Vol. OXX; No. 240) 
Macaulay in Lower Bengal : | 
By S. C. Sanyal (Vol. CXXI, No. 244) 
Sir William Jones : 
_ By T. Smith & J. Long (Vol. VI, No. 11) 
On the Birthday of Syama Prasad Mookerjee : 
By K. Lahiri (September, 1956) 


On EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


The Function of the College Professsor in India : 

By H. R. James (Vol. CXIX, No, 237) 
Educational Establishments of Calcutta : 

By C. Montague (Vol. XIIT, No. 26) 
Results of Missionary Labours in India : 

By J. Mullens (Vol. XVI, No. 31) . 
Education in Bengal : 

By.. .. .«(Vol, XL, No. 79) 
Reports of Colleges nia Schools in India : 

By .. .. .. ..(Vol. XLII, No. 83) 
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Missionary Schools in India : 
By.. .. .. ..{Wol. XLIII, No. 86)- 
Education in Bengal : 
By.. .. ..  ..(Vol. LI, No. 102) 
English Education in India : 
By N. N. Ghosh (LX XVIII, No. 156) 
High Education in Bengal : 
By Parvati Charan Roy (Vol. LXXXIV, No 168) 


Education in Bengal : 
By T. C. D. (Vol. XCVI, No. 191) 
The Teaching of English : 
By H. R. James (Vol. XCVII, No. 194) 
Indian Universities : Ideal & Actual : 
By H. R. James (Vol. C, Nos. 200, 206, 209) 
The British Exploitation & Indian Education : 
By M. (Vol. CXXII, No. 244). 
The College of Fort William : 
By W. S. Seton-Karr (Vol. V, No. 9) 
The Examination System : 
By R. N. Cust. (Vol. XXXII, No. 64) 
English Literature in India : 
By John Kaye (Vol. V, No. 9) 
Monteath’s Educational Minutes : 
(Vol. XLV, No. 90) 


Education in the Melting Pot : 
By K. Lahiri (October, 1948) 
English and Examination : 
By Subhas Ch. Roy (February, 1952) 
University Youth Camps : 
_ By K. Lahiri (June, 1956) 
English in Indian Universities : 
By Taraknath Sen (January, 1957) 
Teaching English in Engineering Colleges : 
By S. M. Chanda (August-September, 1959) 
Research in Indian Universities < 
By Satya Vrat (November, 1959) 
An Examination of the Progress of Education in the: Princely States of Un: 
divided Bengal : 
By Narayanchandra Mukherjee (March, 1966) 
The Introduction of Western Education-in India.: 
By Amiyakumar Sen (March, 1964) 
Missioneries and the New Education in Bengal ; (1757-1823) 
By Amitabha Mukherjee (October, 1964) : 
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The University English Teachers’ Training in Phonetics & Linguistics : 
By P. C: Paul (August, 1966) -~ 
Educational and Cultural Societies in N meteenth Centuri y Berigal': 
By P. R. Sen? Tot a eta gore ee l A ° “Es 
Education and Social Order: r i oP E 
By Humayun Z. A. Kabir (October, 1939) ` E E 
On Tax Tiyay OF en l i 
The Calcutta University.: . EE e aa at 
By W. Simpson Vol? XXXV, No. 70) | i ass, 
Studies of the University : | ae "E 
By.. .. .. ..(Vol. XLI, No. 81) © ag OS Hee ees 


The Calcutta Unversity: uber = z a 
By.. .. (Vòl XTE, No. 226). a ea 


Reshaping of the Caloutta University :- ee, S tee 4s 2 | 
By H. R. James (Vol. CXVII, No. 236), Bae an 
University of Calcutta : es ee a 
By.. .. .. ..(Vol. CXXVI, No. 250)" | l 
Early Annals of the Calcutta University :. 
By A. P. Dasgupta (March, 1944) 
Calcutta University and its Critics :. 
By Dharm Pal (March, 1946) 
How the University of Calcutta came into Being :. 
By B. Koyal (February, 1956) . 
The Calcutta University and its Critics : 
By Tripurari Chakravarti (September; 1925) 
On THE PRESS IN INDIA © 
Native Press of Bengal : ; 
Bye ke. 28 „(Vol AUM, No. 86). 
The Press of Caleutta : 
By Thomas Edwards (Vol. LXXVII, No. 158) 
The Nature of Newspapers of India and Ceylon : 
By W. Digby (Vol. LXV, No. an a rae 
The Oldest Paper in India : ` 7 i 
By R. P. Karkaria (Vol. OVI; No. ag 
The Native Press in Western India +” 
By R. P. Karkaria (Vol. ‘OVI, No. ay 
Native Journalism : E Ae 
+73 ByK:; Q.: Panikkar: (Vol. OXY, No. 280): ee ee a 
History of Journalism in India:: ee i 
By.. .. .. «(Vol CXXV,*No. 249) 
The Struggle for Paine of the ‘English Press ` 
By W. Digby (Vol. LXI, No. 124) ` 
The Indian Press and Bureùdranath Banerjea : 
By Annapurna Chatterjee. (Máy, 1964) : 
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Lhe Father of Indian Journalism : Robert Knight—His Life work: : 
By 8. C. Sanyal (June, 1926) 
On CULTURAL and MISCELLANEOUS Topics 
English Ideas, Indian Adaptation : 
, By-J. Long (Vol XXX, No. 59) 
Indian Eye on English Life : 
By.. .. °* ..(Vol. OV, No. 209) 
The Religious ‘Puture of India : 
By R. A. Butterfield (April, 1905) 
Transition States of the Hindu Mind : 
By K. M. Banerjya (Vol. ITI, No. 5) 
~ Visual Appeal in Publicity : 
By K. Lahiri (May, 1946) 
Reading for Pleasure : 
By B. S. Mathur (November, 1950) 
Maria Sacrifices : 
By K. Lahiri (January, 1953) 
Suppression of Female Infanticide : 
By K. Lahiri (December, 1953) 
Suppression of Human Sacrifices : 
By K. Lahiri (April, 1955) 
Human Sacrifies by Tanirics : 
By K. Lahiri (November, 1955) 
. Abolition of Suttee : 
By K. Lahiri (May 1956) 
Influence of English Literature on India : 
By Amarnath Gupta (May, 1957) 
Civilization and the Fulfilment of Human Life : 
By M. C. Ghose (October, 1966) 
The Outlook for Western Civilization : The Literature of Hope and Engineers 
of a New Renaissance : 
By Glenn Frank (April, 1926) 
Plotinus : A Link Between East and West : Bhakti : World : Matter : Jesus : 
By Wandell Thomas (February. 1940) 
Idealism and the Self : 
By Henry Stephen (Vol. XVI, No. 2) 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


John Lawlor : CHAUCHR—Hutchinson University Library, London, 
1968, 


Though avowedly designed for a ‘‘relatively inexperienced reader,” 
this little book is not without value to the advanced student, or even to the 
specialist. Its value consists, not in anything startlingly new or orignal, 
not in any ingenious theory or neat systematisation, but in some penetrating 
insights gained through a firm and constant grip of the text, through a effort 
to “hear the living voice from the page.” Not the least of the book’s 
merits is in the re-examination of certain scholarly positions which are 
derived more from their authors’ preconceptions rather these from explora- 
tion based on direct contact with the poet’s work. 

The volume under review does not make a complete survey of 

“Chaucer’s poetry. Acquaintance with the life, setting, and general 
treatment of Chaucerian themes is taken for granted. Our author’s concern 
is with a critical interpretation of Chaucer’s narrative poetry and the varying 
skills deployed in sustaining the role of an oral narrator. Dividing the 
works of Chaucer into three major groups—early love visions, Proilus and 
Criseyde, and Canterbury Tales—Lawlor convincingly shows how through- 
out “Chaucer’s art is essentially an art of narration, vividly alert to the 
susceptibilities of a small audience rather a solitary reader, and endlessly 
fertile in unobtrusive expedients to contro] the audience’s attention.” 
Setting out to show how oral poetry differs from that written for the solitary 
eye, Lawlor argues that the apparent digressiveness, the allusiveness, the 
dramatic pauses, the significant reticence, the readiness to protest his inade- 
quacy in comparison with his illustrious forbears, all indicate the presence 
of a favourite entertainer before a small, courtly audience. 

Some of the author's significant observations may be noted here. In 
dealing with the love visions—The book of the Duchess, The House of 
Fame The Parliament of Fowls—the author brings out the dichotomy 
between auctoritee (the “olde bokes’’) and pref (experience) : the poet loses 
himself in his characters along with his auctorifee and yet manifests his in- 
ability to be wholly absorbed in them. In Troilus and Criseyed°, Lawlor’s 
contention is that the cumulative effect of “‘medievalisation’’, as C. S. Lewis 
calls it, “is not, paradoxically, to medievalise but....make the world 
of the story not less but more like the world we know....the world 
we actually inhabit.” Going as far as he can with the “olde bokes”’, excising 
and adding as he thinks fit, the “total truth” brings about the recognition of 
the uncrossable gap between author and character and reveals his inade- 
quacy to bridge the gap and turns him” away from a world in which 
nothing can ever be done for the sufferer.” Thus appears the final showing 


of the “parfite blisse” of love. 
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The Canterbury Tales, naturally, receives the fullest treatment. The 
author breaks a lance with those who would juggle with the fragments 
left by Chaucer to arrange them in a precise order, or reduce them to a 
complete pattern ; also with those, like Luminsky; who claim to see a 
perfect fitness between the tellers and the tales ; or again, those who discover 
an esoteric meaning underneath the plain sense of the tales. Lawlor is 
for the “text withouten glose.” The Canterbury Tales, he holds, is a cumula- 
tive testimony to man’s many-sided nature, in which there isa partial pattern 
—as in the Marriage Group—and some imperfect adaptation of narrative 
to narrator, The mechanisni of the Tales taken as a whole, as Lawlor sees 
it; has a ‘larger principle of contrast”, the clash of contraries,—as in the 
type-casting by professional rivalry, with attack and counter-attack, 
and the “engineered situation”—‘‘affording thus an illustration of life as 
we know it.” Various Tales are dealt with to illustrate this. The Franklin 
Tale gets the most elaborate treatment as being peculiarly representa- 
tive of Chaucer’s mature art, “nearest to the fulfilment that can be ima- 
gined.” 14 j 
This little book is a valuable contribution to Chaucer criticism. *“God’s 
plenty” that is in the works of Chaucer may be approached from many angles. 
Professor Lawlor has succeeded, I believe,-in shedding a ray of light on the 
angle of his approach. 

l ! - P: J. GOMES. 


Copland on Music ‘Aaron a cae —Pyramid publications, Inc., hae 
York, U. S. A. 


f 


— 


This is a book on western music and musicians written in lucid prose. 
The views expressed by one of the greatest composers of America, far from 
obfuscating a layman’s response, stimulate a universal interest in the subject. 
The book, divided into four sections, contains, a coherent assortment. of -the 
author’s ideas in a well-knit pattern. Fe 

The opening section deals with Copland’s’ thoughts on music as an 
art and gives vivid portraits. of such eminent composers and performers 
as Serge Koussevitzky, Igor, Stravinsky, William Kapell, Mozart, Belizor, 
and Liszt among others. in two more sections Copland recapitulates his 
feelings on the works of younger generation of American composers of 
twenties and thirties, adding chapters on several European music festivals 
and South American composers, and analyses, in a forthright manner, certain 
recent compositions and books on music, The last section seeks to solve-the 
riddle of comtemporary music. Copland’s mastery over the subject: 
matter astounds us from start of finish. 

. Apart from its informative contents, this handy, paper back edition 

of the book is endowed with a quality of readability. The neatness in 
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cover, printing and get-up is quite impressive. Such a wonderful book 
coming from the facile pen of a master-composer of international repute 
will certainly delight the lovers and exponents of western music to the 


mortification of the carping critics, 
AJITKUMAR MUKHERJEE. 


Sardula-Sakatam (Sanskrit drama) : by Birendra Kumar Bhattacharya, 
D.Litt., I.A.S ; published by Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, 168/1, Raja Dinendra 
Street, Caleutta—4. Price—Rs. 3.00. 

This is the second Sanskrit drama from the pen of Dr. Bhattacharya, 
coming speedily in the wake of his Kavwi-Kalidasam. But unlike its pre- 
cursor, The Tiger Cari deals with a matter of topical interest—the life and 
activities of the workers of Calcutta State Transport Corporation. The 
author was for years chairman of all the three transport undertakings of 
West Bengal Government and he won the hearts of his employees. He 
is therefore eminently fit to paint their life, and he has done it in vivid 
colours with the bold strokes of a Gauguin or Paul Klee. 

Officers, labour leaders as well as ordinary workers are actors in this 
drama. Various problems relating to the daily life of the workers and the 
interests of the ‘travelling public have been touched upon, analysed and 
their solutions suggested. The characters develop in the course of the play 
and action flags nowhere. The verses and songs, many of them in new 
metres invented by our author, add to the charm of this modern realistic 
play. The language is lucid, elegant and forceful, and the drama throbs 
with genuine zeal for social, economic and political revolution. Sardila- 
Sakatam is a pioneer work in the truest sense of the term. We are sure 
scholars will hail this as a valued contribution to modern Sanskrit literature. 


DANIEL 
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Our Contributors 


Sm P. C. Ray, the great Indian scientist who was the Professor of 

professors, was also, as this series of essays on Shakespeare shows, an 
original and thorough scholar of literature. 

SANFORD STERNLICHT, Professor of English, State University of New 
York, Colleges of Arts and Science at Oswego, New York. 

D. N. Bose, M.A.,.Ph.D. (Edinburgh), Reader in Linguistics, Calcutta 
University. 

S. D. Kapoor took his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the University of 
Agra. Since 1964 he has been on the staff of the University of Jodhpur. 
At present he is working on the New Novel or the Anti Novel and the 
Contemporary American novel. 

Jipon Banegs1, M.A., Adhyapaka in the Department of English, Visva 
Bharati, Santiniketan. 

ÀMALENDU Bost, Professor of English, Calcutta University. 

Sisir RANJAN Sawa, M.A. (Cal.), is a lecturer in the Department of Political 
Science, North Bengal University. 

TersumaRno Havasu, Ph.D. is the Editor of the Steinbeck Quarterly 
and Founder and Director of the John Steinbeck Society. He is 
Assistant Professor of English at Ball State University, U.S.A. 

S. G. SATHAYE, Senior Lecturer in Ethics and Social Philosophy, Depart- 
ment of Social Studies, Portsmouth Polytechnic, Portsmouth, Hamp- 
shire. : 

B. Brssoonpoyan, M.A. (Cal), S.V. is an Indo-Mauritian author. In 
1969 the Sahitya Sammelan, Allahabad, conferred the title of Sahitya 
Vachaspati on him for his services rendered to Hindi literature: 

P. J. Gomes, SJ. of St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, was formerly of the 
Department of English, Calcutta University. 

Austr Kumar Muxierrrn, M.A. (Cal.), teaches English in K. L. Vidya- 
mandir (English Section), Chandernagore and has been working on 
a research project., 





Aotifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ‘ 
- Notification No. C.S.R./31/69 


Tt is notified for general information that the following changes in the Regulations, 
making provision for Compartmental Examination in the Pre-University Examination 


in Music, in ‘Section 6 of Chapter LVI—A have heen adopted by the Academie Council 
on 2nd December, 1969. ; 


Section 6 be replaced by the following 


“If a Candidate is unsuccessful at the examination on account of failure to secure 
pass marks in one subject only but obtains 40 per cent of marks in aggregate he may 
appear for re-examination in that subject alone m which he has failed, on payment of 
a fee of Rs. 10/- at a Compartmental examination, if held by the University as soon as 
practicable after the Publication of result of the examination at which he was unsuccess- 
ful or at the next annual examination, but not at both”. 

This Change comes into effect immediately. 


Toe SENATE HOUSE. 
The 30th December, 1969. 


(Acig.), Secretary to the Council for 
Calcutta. 


Under-graduate Studies. 
Notification No. C.S.R./30/69 


The following regulations in Radio Physics and Electronics regarding the distribu- 
tion of Theoretical and Practical papers of the 3-Year B.Tech. Course, 2-Year’ M.Tech. 
Course and 1-Year Post-Graduate. Diploma Courses as set out in the accompanying 
pamphlets were adopted by the Academic Council on 2nd December, 1969. 


These changes come into effect immediately. 


(ù) The number of papers for the whole B.Tech. Examination shall be 15 
theoretical papers of 100 marks each, 6 practical papers of 100 marks each and a project 
work of 200 marks. Besides, the students will have to undergo a course of practical 
training for a minimum period of 3 months.. 


(ii) The examination for the B.Tech. degree in Radio Physics and Electronics 
shall be held in three parts—Part I examination at the end of the Ist-Year, Part II 
examination at the end of the 2nd year and Part III at the end of the 3rd year of the 
course. All the theoretical and practical examination of Part ITI shall be completed 
before the summer vacation. 


(iii) The Part I examination shall consist of 5 theoretical papers and 2 practical 
papers : the Part II examination shall consist of 5 theoretical papers and. 3 practical 
papers and the Part III examination shall consist of 5 theoretical papers and 1 practical 
paper and 1 Project work. Each theoretical paper shall be of four hours and each practi- 
cal paper shall be of 6 hours. Yor each practical paper in Part I, Part IT and III 40 
marks shall be set apart for sessional work and 20 marks for viva-voce. 


(iv) In order to pass the Part I examination, a candidate must secure 40 per 


cent in the aggregate for both theoretical and practical papers and 50 per cent of the total 
full marks for the Part I examination. 


(v) All examines appearing in the Part I examination will join classes in the 
2nd year which will ordinarily start immediately after the Part I examinations are 
completed. The syndicate shall publish a lst of successful candidates of the Part II 
examination arranged alphabetically. Candidates who will be found to have failed in 
the Part I examination will automatically revert to the lst year class immediately on 
the publication of the results. i 
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_ (vi) In order to pass the Part II examination a candidate must secure 40 per 
cent in the aggregate for both ‘theoretical and practical papers and 50 per cent of the 
total full marks for the Part H examination. | 

(viz) All examinees appearing in the Part II examination will join classes in 


the 3rd year which will ordinarily start immediately after the Part II examination 


are completed. The Syndicate shall publish a list of successful candidates alphabeti- 
cally. Candidates failing in Part II examination will automatically revert to the 2nd 
year class immediately after the publication of the results. | 

(vit) Part TIT examinations shall normally be held and completed before tho 
summer vacation. The students will have to undertake at least 3 months compulsory 
practical training immediately after the Part ITT examinations. In order to pass the 
Part III examination a candidate must secure at least 40 per cent marks in aggregate 
in both theoretical and practical and‘at least 50 per cent of total full marks in the aggre- 
gate. Candidates failing in Part ITI examination will automatically revert to the 3rd 
year class, The Syndicate shall publish a list. of successful candidates in order of merit 
on the combined results of Part I, II and ITI examinations. Candidates securing at 
least 66 per cent of the total full marks for the three, examinations shall be placed in 
the first class, those obtaining at least 50 per cent marks in the Second Cless. B.Tech. 
Dati will be awarded only! after a candidate satisfactorily complete thé practical 

raining. i i i ts 
(iz) The courses for the Part I and Part II and Part TIT examinations: shall 

be as follows :-— oe. eg g ati 


7 
Part, I (First Year) 


‘~ 


THEORETIOAL ` : - we ee : 
4 i : m > 
Paper I Engineering Mathematics . i 
Paper II Electric Circuits and.Circuit Elements. . 
Paper II Electric Waves and Materials ` de 
Paper IV Physical Electronics l po a 
Paper V Active Circuits, n T e ey A a Wo oe, a 
PRACTIOAL ae 
Paper I Engineering Drawing (50 Marks) 
. Workshop Practice (50 Marks) 
Paper IE Electron Devices (Vacuum) (50 Marks) 
Communication Circuits (50 Marks): : 
- Part I (Second Year) 
THEORETICAL 
Paper I Electrical Machines and Measurements 
Paper IL Electron Tubes : | i 
Paper III Solid State Devices and Circuits SENEE i 
Paper IV Transmission Lines, Wave Guide and Antennas a 
Paper V Wave Propagation and Upper Atmosphere. 
PRACTICAL | 
Paper I Electrical Machines (50 Marks) = | f 
Solid State Deviċes {50 Marks) i l 
Paper II Radio Engineering 
Paper IH U.H.F. and Microwave Technique 
Part III (Third Year) 
; THEORETICAL J i 
Paper I Communication System f 
Paper II Electronic Measurements and Instrumentation 
Paper III Pulse Circuits and Industrial Electronics 
Paper IV Computors and Control Systems 
Paper V Industrial Economies and Business.Administration 


PRACTICAL | : 


Paper. I , „Electronic Measurements and Pulse Circuits 
~ “Paper II © Project Work ` (200 Marks). 
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M. Tech. 


_ 1. The minimum quafification for admission to the M.Tech. course ‘wi 
B.Tech. degree in Radio Physics and Electronics or equivalent. _ a ve 
_2. The examination for the M.Tech. degree in Radio Physics and Electronics 

shall be held in two parts : Part I examination at the.end of the first year and Part II 
examination at the end of the second year. 

3$. There shall be & total of 5 theoretical papers of 100 marks each and thesis 
of 300 marks. The theoretical papers shall consist of 3 compulsory papers and two 
papers on any one of the elective subjects. . l K 

4. The Part I examination shall consist of 3 theoretical papers. . The Part II 
examination shall consist of 2 theoretical papers and a thesis of 300 marks. The 
typed report of the thesis will have to be submitted by the candidates at the Part IT 
examinations. a : 

5. In order to pass the Part I examination a candidate must secure 50% in the 
aggregate. Soe | | 

6. , All examinees appearing in the Part I examination will join classes in the 
second year which will ordinarily start immediately after the Part I examinations 
are completed. The Syndicate shall publish a list of successful candidates of the Part I 
examination arranged alphabetically. Candidates -who will be found to have failed 
in the Part I examination will automatically revert to the first year class immediately 
on the publication of the results. | 

7. In order to pass the Part II examination a candidate must secure 40% 
of the total marks for the theoretical and 40% of the marks for the thesis and 50% of 
the total full marks of the Part IT examination. Candidates failing in the Part IT 
examination will autometically revert back'to the second year class. ° 

8. The Syndicate shall publish in due course a list of successful candidates in 
order of merit on the combined results of the Part I and Part II examinations. Candi- 
dates securing at least 66% of the total full marks shall be placed in the first class and 
those securing at least 50% marks shall be placed in the second class. ` 

9. The course for the Part I and Part IT examinations shall be as follows :— 


Part I (first Year) 
; THEORETIOAL 
Paper I\ Advanced Engineering Mathematics ; . 
Paper IL' Engineering Materials Science ; 
Paper III ‘ First paper of any one of the following elective subjects. 
(1) Radio Communication and Microwave Electronics 
(2) Quantum and Solid State Electronics 
(3) Control,Systems and Digital Mechniques 
(4) Physiesiof the Upper Atmosphere and Space Communication. 


Part If (Second Year) 
\ l THEORETICAL 
Paper I- Advanced Electronic Circuits 


Paper IL Second Paper of the Elective gubject. 
Thesis 300 marks. - 


Post-graduate Diploma Course — E 


(i) 1-Year Post-graduate Diploma Course will be offered in any one of the 
following special subjects :—~ , 
1. Broadcast and Television Engineering. 
2, Microwave and Radar Engineering. 
3. Computer and Control Engineering. i “ 
each consisting of 2 theoretical papers (100 marks each), 1 practical paper of 100 
marks and one project work of 200 marks. . 
(iz) Candidates seeking admission to the 1-Year Post-graduate Diploma Course 
must have passed any of the following examinations from. this University or from other 
Universities and Institutions whose degrees are recognised by this University as equiva. 
lents. te 


15—2172P—IT 


i 
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B.Tech. (Radio Physics and Electronics) 


B.Tel. . (Electronics or Telecommunication) l 

- BB. (Electronics or Telecommunication) | ae e 
M.Se. (Tech.).(Radio Physics and Electronics) -. < . 
M.Se. (Wireless or Electronics). . 


(itt) The session will commence in January and the Examination will .be’ held 

_in December: | a i À one. 
(jv) In order to pass the examinations a candidate must secure at least 40 per 
cent marks in the aggregate for theoretical papers, at least 40 per cent marks in the ' 
practical paper and at least 50 per cent marks in the project work.. Candidates obtain- 
ing ab least 50 per cent of the total full marks will be awarded the Diploma D. R. E. 
(Diploma in. Radio Electtonics) of the University of Calcutta. The Syndicate shall, 
in due course publish a list ‘of successful candidates in order of merit. Candidates who 
will fail may continue for another term and reappear in the subsequent year’s examina. ° 

tions except the project work paper. : : S 

(v) The coursos for the Diploma will be as follows : ° 


l: Broadcast & Television Engineering. l i Oe 
Theoretical! Paper—I . 1 00 marks ; Paper—II 100 marks. 
Practical ' One Paper 100 marks » Project work 200 marks. 

2. Microwave & Radar Engineering | l 5 | 
Theoretical Paper—I 100 marks; Paper—~II ~ 100 marks. ©," 


Practical , One Paper 100 marks; Project work ` . 200 marks. ` 


Li 
na i 
kae: 


3. Computer & Control Engineering. 


Theoretical - Paper—I 100 marks ; _Paper—IT _. (100 marks. . 
Practical One Paper 100 marks ; Project work 200 marks. 
Notification No. T/199/70 


It is notified for general information that the book “Yasho-dhara’ by Maithili Sharan 
Gupta has been prescribed as one of the poetry Texts under Hindi (Vernacular) in addi- 
tion to the books already prescribed in the list of text-books notified ‘under. this .Office 
Notification “No. T 186 dated 6.5.69 (Part I of 1971 and Part IT of 1972). 

The topics regarding ‘Hindi Kavya Shastra Evam Alochana Shastra Ke Aaiti- 
hasik Aur Saiddhantik Bikas ko Alochana’ and also ‘Hindi Kavya Shastra Evam Alochana 
Shastra'ke Vikas ka Aaitihasik Aur Saiddhantik Adhyayan’ as prescribed under Paper 
II of Alternative Hindi (Pass & Honours) respectively and notified under this offico 
notification No. T 159 dated 1 8.11.67 are again being circulated for general information. 


i 


l Alternative Paper for Students taking up Hindi (Honours) 
S Paper II 


: 
Sa 
be oath 


| A historical study of the Hindi poetics and of the principles of literary: criticism 
and their development. Under this heading the following Acharyas and Poets of Hindi 
Literature and their literary theories, system of thought along with the followingschools, 
systems and trends are prescribed : è l 
-- ; (a) Keshavedas, Bhushana, Deva, Bhikaridas, Padmakara, Mahabir Prasad 
Dwivedi, Ram Chandra Shukla, Nand Dulare Vajpayee; Nagendra, Hazari Prasad 
Dwivedi, Prasad, Pant, Nirala, Mahadevi. : N l , 
. _ (b) Adarshabada, Yatharthavada, Rahasyavada, Chhayavada,. Prayogavada, 
Yyaktivada, Astitavada, Menavatavada, Manavavada, Abhivanjanavada, Prabhava- 
-vada, Shrenyavada (Classisum) Swachandtavada. 
Students are expected to have a general knowlédge of the historical development 
of Hindi poetics and its chief characteristics and eminent acharayas.- 


Alternative Paper for Students taking up Hindi (Pass) “oe a 
Paper II P l 


r Į H 51 $ 
i 1. Historical study of the principles and development of Hindi Kavya Shast 

' and Alochane Siddhanta. | j ' i D pa 
Under this heading the study of the literary principles of the. following modern 


Acharyas and Poets of Hindi Literature and modern schools of literary thoughts and 


r 


trends are prescribed : 


f 
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(a) Mahabir Prasad Dwivedi, Ram Chandra Shukla, Nada Dulare Vajpayee, 
Nagendra, Prasad, Pant, Nirala and Mahadevi. 

(b) Adarshavada, Yatharthaveda, Rahasyavada, Chhayavada, Pragativada, 
Prayogavada, Abhivanjanavada, ete. i 


Senate HOUSE, 
Calcutta, 


(Actg.) Secretary to the Council 
The 6th January 1970. 


for U.G. Studies. 
Notification No. T/32/70 


It is notified for general information that ‘Gadya-Sushama’—one of the prescribed 
prose-text under Hindi Vernacular (Paper I), edited by Sri Hasani Prosad Dwivedi and 
‘Sri Baijnath Singh ‘Vinod’ and published by Hindi Pracharak Pustakalaya, is the text 
prescribed for the B.A. course and no other edition of this book has been prescribed. 


Senate HOUSE, 
Calcutta, 
The 12th January, 1970. 


(Actg.) Secretary,to the Council of 
Under-graduate Studies. 


NOTICE 


It is notified for information of all concerned that, by order dated 26th September, 
1969, of the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate, University of Calcutta, the examinations 
and the certificates and diplomas of the following persons have been cancelled, as they 


tampered with their mark-sheets issued by the University. 


1. Smriti Chaudhuri Her B.A. Pt. I Examination, 1967 and her 
Cal. FH. 554 certificate for the said examination ecan- 
B.A. Pt. I Exam. 1967 celled, 

Regn. No. 8955 of 1963-64 ; 
Ram Mohan College. 

2. Manjusri Mukhopadhyay Her B.A. Pt. I Examination, 1966 and her 
Cal. E 327 certificate for the said examination can- 
B.A. Pt. I Exam. 1966 celled. ` 
Regn. No. 12062 of 1964-65 
Loreto House 

3. Dwijendranath Bal His B.Sc. Examination, 1965 and his dip- ~ 
Cal. N 286 © ` loma for the said examination (No. 29, 
B.Se. Exam. 1965 1965) cancelled. He has, further been 
Regn. No. 37550 of 1959-60 ‘debarred from admission to any course 
Vidyasagar College. of study till 1971. 

4. Bipulkumar Ghosh His B.Sc. Part I Examination, 1966 and 
Cal. H 543 B.Se. Part IL Examination, 1967, and 
B.Se. Pt. I Examination, 1966 his certificate and diploma (No. 508, 

& 1967) respectively for the said examina- 
Cal. H 650 tion eancelled. . 
B.Sc. Pt. II Examination, 1967 
Regn. No. 438559 of 1961-62 
Scottish Church College. 
5. Kripasindhu Mandal His B.Sc. Parts I & II Examinations 1966 


Cal. 1244 and his diploma (No. 381, 1966) for the 
. B.Sc. Pt. I Examination, 1965 said examinations cancelled. 
& 
Cal. Comb. 12 


B.Se. Pts. I & IT Exams. 1966 
Regn. No. 17125 of 1962-63 
Baishanbghata Dinabandhu 
Andrews College. 


SENATE HOUSE, 


Calcutta, 


The 24th March, 1970. 


Controller of Examinations. 


© 
w 
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SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE—ENDEAVOURS 
AFTER ITS SOLUTION _ 
- nm P. ©. RAY. 
: : 
SHAKRSPRARR AND sn MERMAID TAVERN 


In tho formative stase of English society alehouses, inns and Taverns 
were no less important than the play-houses. “Tavern life counted. for 
much in that day. At inns and Taverns a newly arrived stranger would 
pick up his earliost acquaintance and later, would meet the compaly of his 





~ 


‘rir 


friends.’ There were no Academies, Societics,.Chibs or Associations and. 


consequently the creative geniuses of the nation could not sit togother to 


discuss among themselves the matters which interested them cither indivi- 
dually or collectively. The inevitable result of this type of isolated study 
was that an antiquarian, for example, would evor roam about -among 
his discoveries without being helped by his brother reantiqnari ians, nol. to 


apeak of historians and philosophers, who could better interpret their dis-. 


coveries so as to stimulate a regular course of fruitful research. Thus the 
notional literature was entirely dopendent upon individual hobbies and 
eccentricities and could not be pursued as organised research. Poets 
would compose verses without ever knowing what would, as a matter of fach, 
ensure a wider appeal among his readers. | 
The necessitv of finding a common mecting place of the elile of the 
London society first caught the attention of Sir Walter Raleigh and we 
would certainly do better if we glance for a moment at the origin of the Mer. 
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maid Tavern founded by him. Predominantly an adventurer and expert 
navigator, Raleigh was really versatile in geuius and the future writer of the 
Mistorie of the World required frequent intercourse with the progressive 
element of the society. Indeed, this requirement of Raleigh demanded a 
platform where poets would mutter, antiquarians would demonstrate, 
divines would sermonise and, aethists would open their lips unfettered. 
The demand, it is said, was materialised by the foundation of the Mermaid 
Tavern.? | | . 
Taverns were after all very popular among the Elizabethans and the 
very name Mermaid signifies: that it was rather poetic and consequently 
somewhat aristocratic among others of the class, and was the meeting place 


of a good lot of literaturs to discuss matters over a glass of wine which ee i 
had the effect of heightening their conviviality and lightening their heart.” 
There are numerous contemporary records to show that Releigh, Beaumont, _ 


Fletcher, Donne, Carew, Jonson and many more joined at one time or another 
and frequented the Mermaid. But absolutely there is no trustworthy record 
to show our poet’s association with the Mermaid Tavern, though tradition. 
connects him with it. Thomas Fuller in his Worthies thus narrates : — 
“Many were the -wit-combats betwixt him and Ben Jonson; which 
two I behold like a Spanish Gallion, and an English man of war ; Master 
Jonson (like the former) was built far higher in learning ; Solid, but slow 
in his performances, Shakespeare with English-man of War, lesser in bulk, 
but lighter in sailing. Could turn with all tides, but tack about and take, 
advantage of all winds, by the quickness of his Wit and invention.” 
Fuller’s Worthies of England was published posthumously in 1661 
but he began to collect materials for the same sometime before 1641. Ben 
Jonson died in 1637. We must not, theréfore, summarily dispose of the 
above statement as a specimen of Shakespeare mythos.’ 
That Shakespeare had: an -intimate knowledge of the manners and 
customs of the people who used to lead a wild Tavern life is amply evident’ 
from his everlasting portaraiture of Falstaff’s sallies at Boar’s Head Tavern, ' 
East-cheap, which was by far the most notable in Shakespeare’s: time., 


1. Of Raleigh, we read: “‘We loved books and the society of men of letters of 
all kinds. He was a friend of Sir Robert Cotton, the antiquary, who collected: the famous 
library at Cotton House, which became the meeting place of the Scholars of the day. 
There and elsewhere Raleigh consorted with. other men of learning‘ of his times. He 


was a member of the society of Antiquaries, which archbishop Parker had founded in 


1572, and which lasted till 1605, and he is said to have suggested those gatherings at 
Mermaid Tavern, in Bread Street, where Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and othr 


play-writers met the antiquaries and literary men of the day.”—Cambridge History, 


of English Literature, Vol. IV. , 
_ 2. Had there “‘Wit-Combats” between Shakespeare and Jonson, which Fuller 
notices, been chronicled by some faithful Boswell of the age, our literary history, would 


have secured an interesting accession.—Disraeli, Curiosities of Literature, Vol. I, p. 423. — 


3. Boar’s Head had never been explicitly named by Shakespeare. The follow- 
ing reference clearly indicates that Shakespeare meant Boar’s Head Tavern : 
Prince, * * Is your master here in London ? a i 
_ Bard. Yes, my lord. ae 
- Prince. Where sups he ? doth the old boar feed in the old frank ? | 
Bard. At the old place, my lord, in East cheap -t E E re 
: i . —2 King Henry IV, Act II, Sc. 2 


t 
* ~ 


+ 
1 
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According to Prof. Masefield,! “The Falstaff scenes are all wonderful. ... 
That in which the drunken Pistol is driven downstairs is the finest tavern 
scene ever written.” 

In recent times poets and authors have taken much delight in drawing 
up good many fanciful pictures of the imaginary meetings between Shakes- 
peare, Jonson and others. Keats after more than two centuries refers in 
a very general way to the Mermaid Tavern in the following lines : 

“Souls of Poets dead and gone 
What Elysium have Ye known 
Happy field or mossy Cavern 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern ?’”” 


David Masson3.in his exhaustive life of John Milton gives us a very 
hopothetical picture of so-called meeting between old Shakespeare and boy 
Milton (1614) when the former accompanied by Ben Jonson, came out of the 
Mermaid Tavern and walked down the Bread Street. A few lines seem worth 
quoting : 

“Sir Walter Raleigh, it is said, had began a kind of club there before 
the close of Elizabeth’s reign ; during the latter years of that reign and the 
first of James, while Shakespeare was still in town to make one of the com- 
pany, the meetings were at their best ; but even after that time they were 
kept up by the rest of the fraternity. Any time, therefore, between 1608 
and 1614, while Milton was a child, we may fancy those meetings going on 
close to his father’s house, at which, over a board covered with cups of Canary, 
and in a room well filled, surely, with tobacco-smoke, the seated gods ex- 
changed their flashes. Nay, and if we will imagine the precise amount of 
personal contact that there was or could have been between Shakespeare and 
our poet, how else can we do so but by supposing that, in that very year 
1614 when the dramatist paid his last known visit to London, he may have 
spent an evening with his old comrades at the Mermaid, and going down 
Bread Street with Ben Jonson on his way, may have passed a fair child of 
six playing at-his father’s door, and, looking down at him kindly, have 
thought of a little grave in Stratford church-yard, and ue face of his own 
dead Hamlet ?......” 

In the present century Alfred Noyes in his Zales of the Mermaid Tavein 
(1913) presents some beautiful portrait of the Mermail Carousals. Noyes, 
on one occasion, imagines a meeting between Marlowe and Jonson in the 
Mermaid : 

“Ben Jonson and Kit Marlowe, arm in arm, 
Swaggered into the Mermaid Inn, and called 
For red deear pies. 


1. William Shakespeare (Home Library series), p. 117. 
2. Lanes on the M ermuid Tavern. 
3. Life of Milton in connexion with the History of his Time, Vol. I, p. 32, 
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There, as they supped, I caught 
Scraps of; ambrosial talk concerning Will, ”. 
Nis Venus and Adonis.” 
Again Noyes fancies Raleigh lamenting in the following tone : 
“Why should I stay to chant an idle stave, 
Andi in my Mermaid Tavern drink alone ?° 
"For Kit is dead,;'and-Greene is in his -grave ` 
And-sweet Will Shakespeare long’ ago is gone.’”? 
Bub all these are morefancies and no evidence. These may sound 
well but do not disclose truth: Volumes of these ‘subsequent and imaginary 
writings would only strongthon our tradition and may eee lead to 
conviction based on conjecture. l 
: . We thus encounter ai new onigma as to whether Shakespeare was - 
a member of the Mermaid Tavern. The present writer has placed the available 
facts in tho foregoing pages and draws the attention of his readors to this 
problem. In the absence of any direct referenee to Shakespeare’s associa- 
tion with the Mermaid one would naturally decline to believe that-Shakes- 
peare’s history, to quote Saintsbury, “is a big perhaps.” Whon almost 
everybody used to attend a, tavern,” why should not Shakespeare do so, 
why should he remain isolated ? The universality of his tavern scenes also 
supports the notion that Shakespeare was in the habit of visiting Taverns 
and possibly he attended regularly the Mermaid. gatherings of which Beau- 
mont, ina poctical letter addressed to Jonson, writes : 
“What things have ‘we seen 
` Done at the Mermaid ; 3 beard words that have been 
‘So nimble, and so full of subtle’ flame, 
As if that every one from whence thoy came 
Mad meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
Aud had resolved to live a fool the rest = ` 
OF his dull lifo ; then, when there hath been thrown 
Wit able chough to justify the town 
For three days past—with that mis ght warrant be 
For the whole city to talk foolishly 
Til that were eancell’d ; and, when that was gone, 
Weilelt an air behind us, which alone 
Was able to make the two next companies 
Right witty, though but downright fools.”. 


1, Page 16. l 

2. Abid. p. 214. 

3. Thomas Heywood observes : 
“The Gentry to the Kings Head 
The Nobles to the Crown . 
The Knights unto the golden Fleece - 
And to the Plough, the clown. 
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Lb is rather curious to note that inthis epistle though Beaumont. refers 
to Jonson and the Mermaid he speaks not a word about Shakespeare. On 
anothor occasion Beaumont in a second epistle to B. J. refers to Shakes- 
peare hat no mention is there made of the Mermaid mectings, 'The'role- 
vant passage reads as follows : 

“heere I would let slippe 

(If I had any in mee) Scholarshippe, 

And from all Learninge keepe theso lines as (cl)ccre 

as Shakespeares best are, which our hoires shall heare 

Preachers aft to their auditors to showe 

how farr sometimes a morta!ll man may goe 

by the dimme light of Nature.” + 
These visits of Shakespeare to taverns may or may nob be regular bub with 
his penctrating eye Shakespeare would certainly study the habits of the 
visitors there. Sidney Lee thus asserts that ‘The eroator of Falstaff could 
have been no stranger to tavern life, and he (Shakespeave) doubtless took 
part with zest in the convivialitics of men of letters, A 

Thus there is no denial of the fact that Shakespeare has depicted Tavern 
scones most faithfully and in the absence of any direct cvidence to show 
his connection with any tavern whatsoever, we sbould have certainly to 
rely upon Thomas Fuller’s ‘Many were the wit Combates,” We caunot 
reject this as a mere tradition, in fact, it is something more important 
than tho same. It is a late reference so far as Shakespeare is concerned 
but not so with respect to Jonson. 

Shakespeare was not an extraordinary man in his habits and hobbies, 
Thero is absolutely no record to show, that he ever lived a life which did noft 
follow the customs of the day. Besides he produced the best tavern scenes 
and tradition connects him with the Mermaid Tavern where bis frieud Jonson 
“was instructing the young entrants aspiring after poetic fame in the arts 
of playwriting and verse-composing.? 

If we consider these points simultaneously, we have no alternative 
but to admit Shakespeare’s connection with the Mermaid Tavern. 

But what was the part taken by Shakespeare in these Tavern mectings 4 
Tn the ‘Wit Combates’ he defeated the classic-scholar, tho central figure 
of the cathorivg, namely Jonson, It is perfectly natural, then, that Shakes- 
peare would have gathered his own satellites to form a school, but this he 
never did. The only explanation, which the present writer can oller to 

1, This occurs in a recently discovered document supposed to be of 1615. It 
is found in two manuscripts, one initialed F. B. (Francis Beaumont) and another R. B. 
Tho former is in the Library of J. Pierpout Morgan, in New York, while the lattcr ono 
has been preserved in the British Museum. Sir ©. K. Chambers authoritatively asserts 
that it was written by Franci Beaumont. See Chambers, Life of Wiliam Shakespeare, 
Vol. TI, pp. 222-24. 

2. Lee, William Shakespeare, p. 177. 


3. Of course much latter Jonson was the oracle in the Apolio Room of the Devil 
Tavern and instructed his ‘sons’ in the art of dramatic poetry, 
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this query, is that Shakespeare, if he ever joined the, Mermaid meetings, 
went to the tavern to learn and not to attract the young band of poets and 
playwrights and utilised his whole leisure in studying the characters of the 
frequenters there. The: ‘Wit combates’ were incidental and the greatest 


poet of human passion. took A care not to disclose his to the member 
assembled there. - 


i 
F 


| v 


REFERENCES TO OONTÉMPORARY EVENTS AND PERSONS BY SHAKESPEARE 


References to contemporary events ai persons surely disclose the 
trend of the poet’s mind'since those indicate unmistakably which way the 
wind blows, in whose words the poet’s heart dances. These references, 
therefore, have positive intrinsic value so far as the biography of the poet 
is concerned. When we have.no sure biographical data of our poet we have 
naturally to speculate upon his writings in search of a clue, however small 
it may be, to build up a'so called biography of our poet. ‘The net result 
of the attempt will be that we shall have to draw up a model life of Shakes- 
peare, no point in which will ever meet the sanction of two critics, and 

this has actually been the case. The pedigree of Shakespeare had not 
been traditional nor had the relics of his boyhood been in any way inspiring 
and it can be rightly stated that the greatest poet of the English tongue 
sprang up from a very ‘obscure origin, and hence, an authentic bio- 
graphy of Shakespeare ee legitimately be claimed from his contem- 
poraries. 
It is, therefore, worth-while to sarees after Shakespeare’s montion 
of contemporary events and persons or of affairs- which were the current 
topics of his time. . Unfortunately we find Shakespeare too shy to refer 
to them and there are hardly thirty seven references in all, in his thirty- 
seven plays. But if we look closely to his creations we -can easily realise 
that there are, in his plays, ‘unmistakable signs of his reference. to an identi- 
fiable event.’. 

` The first direct reference to a contemporary event m has never 
been called in question by: critics is the expedition of the Earl of. Essex to 
Ireland in March, 1599. It is, however, necessary to bear in mind that 
Essex-was a friend to the Earl of Southampton, the patron of our poet. ; Thys 
we find the following lines’in the chorus of Henry Y : 

Eoo bino {f “The Mayor and all his brethren in best sort, - 
| Like to the senators of th’antique Rome, 
With the: ‘plebeians swarming at their heels, 
Go forth and fetch their conquering Caesar in 3 Sa 
As, by a lower but by loving likelihood, | 
Were now the general of our gracious empress, 
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As in good time he may—from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, 
How many would the peaceful city quit 

To welcome him Į”! 

‘The general of our gracious empress’ whom Southampton also accom- 
panied in the Irish expedition proved a hopeless failure and the spectacular 
demonstration anticipated by the friendly poet never materialised. What- 
ever the actual result of the expedition might have been, we have to seru- 
tinise here the above lines to explain his attitude towards contemporary 
allusions which he is so shy to mention directly. Two alternative ques- 
tions naturally rise, namely, do these lines sufficiently disclose Shakespeare’s 
political bias or were these lines written purely to pay homage to a friend 
whose name had been a household topic as a result of his triumphant seizure 
of Cadiz? The present writer would like to support the latter view for obvious 
reasons. This cannot represent Shakespeare’s political attitude because he 
was not the man, as we find him from his writings, to be easily drifted by 
political crests and troughs. Is it not significant that Shakespeare, who ex- 
perienced the thrill of the invasion of Spanish Armada at the most romantic 
age of 24 never refers to it in any of his plays ? How can we assert then 
that the Irish expedition of Essex was a rather stronger stimulus to our 
poct than the fighting of the Armada unless it be for the fact that the leaders 
of the expedition were but his friends ? 

Another notable instance is furnished by Hamlet which very clearly 
refers, in passages, to the ‘war of the theatres’ in 1600-01. It originated 
with the publication of Jonson’s Poetaster where some passages of Shakes- 
peare’s Henry V were bitterly ridiculed. A contemporary writer records 
that Shakespeare, gave Jonson a purge but there has been found no corro- 
borative evidence of this. Dekker and Marston, in their Satiriomastia, 
gave a reply to Ben Jonson. It is difficult, at this far distant age, to deter- 
mine what result, good or bad, came out of this famous controversy, except 
the fascinating phrase, namely, ‘war of the theatres.’ In course of the 
war Ben Jonson records thus : i 

“Only, amongst them, I am sorry for 
Some better natures by the rest drawn in 
To turn in that vile line.” 

It has been claimed that this ‘better nature’ of Jonson is none other 
than Shakespeare, but there is absolutely no record to show Shakespeare’s 
active participation in the war. In Hamlet we have : 

Hamlet: What players are they ? l . 

Rosencrantz : Even those you were wont to take delight in, the tra- 
gedians of the city. 


1. Ohorus before Act V, Se. 1. 
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Hamlet: How chances it they travel ? 'Their residence both in 
reputation and profit was better both ways. | ) 

Rosencrantz : I think their inhibition comes by the means of the 
late innovation. l 

Hamlet! Do they hold the same estimation they did when T was in 
the city ? Are they so followed ? i 
i Rosencrantz : No indeed, they ‘are not, 4 Ue 

Hamlet : Tow comes it? Do they grow rusty 2 

Rosencrantz : "Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted pace ; 
but there is sir an aery of children, little eyases, that ery out on the top of 
quéstion ; and are most tyrannically clapp’dfor’t + these are now the fashion, 
and so berattle the common Stages (so they call them) that many wearing 
rapiors are afraid of goosc-quills, and. dare scarce come thither. 

Hamlet: What, are they children ? Who maintains ‘em ? Tiow- 
are they escoted ? Will they pursue the quality no longer than they can 
sing ? Will they not say afterwards if they should grow themselves to 
common Players (as it is most like if their means are no better) their writers, 
do them wrong, to make them exclaim against their own succession 2 

Rosencrantz : Faith there has been much to do on both sides : and 
the fation holds it no sin, to tarre them on to controversy: here was 
for a while no money bid for argument, unless the Poet and the Player ` wont 
to cuffs in the question. i a 3 

Hamlet: Is't possible ? 

Rosencrantz : O there has been much throwing about of ens 

Hamlet: Do the boys carry it away ? 

' Rosencrantz - Ay that they do my Lord, Moteulea and his load’ too. 

In the Twelfth Night Shakespeare speaks of ‘the new map with the 
augnieritation of the Indies.’* “it has been claimed that this directly refers: 
to a map actually produced some time between 1598 and 1600, and it -has 
been tentatively suggested: that the map referred to is one in the complete: 
edition of Hakluyt’s Voyages (1599-1600).2 - Similarly in Romeo and Juliet- 
we find reference to the great earthquake, perhaps of 1580, in the words: 
of the old nurse, e.g. ‘ "Tis since the earthquake now cleven years.’ 

One more striking example of Shakespeare’s reference to a contem- 
porary event is supplicd by the Tempest (written some time about 1610-1 l) 
which opons with thë scene of a shipwreck. It has-been claimed that Shakes- 
peare was rather much occupied with the actual shipwreck that befell the- 
fleet under the command of Sir Georgo Sommers in 1609. The admiral: 
vessel “Sea-Venture’ was separated from the rest of the a and was driven 


l. -Act TIT, Se. 2. 

2, Sir E. K. Chambers says that the new map was probably the ‘TWydrogr aphical 
Description ° prepared about 1598-99 by Emerio Molyneux. ‘Examples are sometimes 
bound up wilh Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations. (1598. 1600). — Life of William Shak eg- 
peare, Vol. I, p. 406. 
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to the Bermuda Coast otherwise called the Isle of Devil. “Still vexed Ber- 
moothes” or “Have we devils here” and other such phrases bespeak of the 
connection, a 

We now propose to read Macbeth in the light of Shakespeare’s attitude 
towards contemporary events. In a previous issue? we have quoted a 
contemporary poet to show that Shakespeare shed no sable tear to mourn 
the loss of the queen whom he eulogised ‘as the fair Vestal throned by the 
West’ and spoke of her ‘maiden meditation fancy free’ at least on a parti- 
cular occasion when A Midsummer Night’s Dream was played at some noble 
man’s house where the queen was expected to be present. When James I 
ascended the throne the whole of the literary world burst forth with panes 
gyrics to accord him a very hearty welcome, only Shakespeare observing 
rigid silence for he preferred not to offer hymns to the rising sun as shame- 
lessly as his brother poets did. In fact the rival poets vied with each other, 
It must be realised here that Shakespeare was very particular in this respect 
and never indulged in fulsome eulogy to anybody save on two occasions, 
namely, the dedications of Venus and Adonis and the Rape of Lucrece. ` In 
fact it was just the opening of his career when Shakespeare composed ` these 
few lines of adulatory verse and as soon as he realised his ends of attaining 
patronage and fame he quite guarded himself against further repetition 
of these. By his frugal habits and thriy ways of living he was assuredft 
of a competence at a very early period of his life and he disdained to invoke 
the favours of a noble patron. Nevertheless, there is exception so to say. 
There are, indeed, some topical hints to James I in Macbeth in the shape 
of assigning the King a direct descent from Banquo. The king’s evil 
cured by the Royal touch? is significantly introduced in the play evidently 
to please the king who as the author of treatise of demonology would further 
appreciate Shakespeare’s introduction of witches with their strange pro- 
phesies regarding the end of the usurper Macbeth and Banquo’s descent 
on the English throne. Again the words of the Porter’ ; 

“Knock, Knock ! who’s there, in the other devil’s name ? Faith, 
_here’s an equivocator, that could swear in both the scales against either scale ; 
who committed treason enough for God’s sake, yet could not equivocate 
to heaven : O, come in equivocator.” 


1. The Calcutta Review, Feb., 1940, p. 105. 

2. Malone says that “this tragedy contains an allusion to the union of the three 
kingdoms England, Scotland, and Ireland, under one Sovereign and also the cure of the 
king’s evil by the royal touch. A ritual for the healing of that distemper was estab- 
lished early in this reign ; but in what year that pretended power was assumed by King 
James I is uncertain.—Life of Shakespeare, Vol. II, pp. 418-19. 

; re is evident divergence of opinion regarding the authenticity of the Porter 
scene a Mocbeth A host of critics headed by Coleridge doubted the whole of the Por- 
ter scene as not coming from the pen of Shakespeare. Chambers refuses to accept the 
interpolation view. Speaking of the Porter’s speech, Chambers says: The introduc- 
tion of this speech} cannot be said ‘to be unlike Shakespeare, or alien to his usual 


methods.” —Macbeth (Warwick edition), p. 167. 
9—~—2172P—IV 
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It has been claimed that by the word ‘equivocator’ Shakespeare referred 
to the Jesuit doctrine of equivocation which had been quite familiar since 
the trial of Southwell towards the closing years of the Queen’s reign, and 
indy’ refer directly to the trial of Henry Garnet for the famous a ail 
Plot in 1606. 

' The tradition runs:that all these references, direct and indirect, sO 
much pleased the king that he wrote an autographed letter to Shakespeare 
—-one of his men. The following quotation is taken from Oldys : ‘I have 
observed i in my Fuller and repeat it here that K. James I honoured Shakes 
peare’ with an Epistolary. correspondence and I think Sir W. Davenant had 
either seen -or was possessed of his Matics Letter to him. I have read itin 
Print and yet all our late Pretenders to the Exaltation of Shakespeare’s 
Memory are quite silent of this particular. ‘Tis very much if Sr William 
had them yt he did not publish them.’ Sir E: K. Chambers! from whom 
we reproduce the above puts this into The Shakespeare M ythos, . Even 
after strenuous efforts this letter could not be fourid out. Malone, however, 
finds no reason to disbelieve it and adduces the following argument for his’ 
so doing. “We have been told, upon authority of which there js no reason 
to doubt, that he (J ames) . wrote a letter to Shakespeare with his own 
hand ; the story is told in the advertisement to Lintot’s edition of Shakes- 
peare’s poems, no date, but printed in 1710.. The letter is there said to 
have been lost, but formérly to have been in thé possession of Sir William 
Davenant, ‘as a credible person now living can testify.’ -The person thus 
described, we learn from Mr. Oldy’s MS. Addition to Fullers Worthies, 
was Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, who was told it by Davenant himself.’ 
Let the readers judge, then, for what it is worth / 

In Measure for Measure Shakespeare went a step further to refer to 
a particular idiosyncrasy of James as to his dislike of the mobs.‘ À 

The trial scene in Merchant of Venice has been claimed by several 
critics, notably by Sir Sidney Lee, to represent the trial of Lopez, a Jew, 
practising medicine in the city of London. Lopez was tried for treason 
before a special commission in the Guildhall, and the public took keen interest 
init. For some time the talk of trial was in every lip and there is no wonder 
that Shakespeare would adopt a parallel scene to captivate the. imagina- 
tion of the English audience. George Symonds has ridiculed this theory 
in his humorous way, but if we ever accept this theory, it will show another 
instance of Shakespeare’s reference to contemporary events, 

King Lear also gives us some indication as to Shakespeare’s way of 
referring to a contemporary event. James I, King of Scotland, succeeded 
Queen Elizabeth in 1603 and in October of the following year he was pro. 
claimed King of Great Ben resulting in the formal union of England 


1. Life of William EN E Vol. II, p. 281. 
2. Boswell’s edition of Malone’s ane Life of Shakespeare, Vol. II, p. 481. 
3. Act I, Se. 1 and Act I, Ses 4 
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and Scotland, ‘In his characteristic way Shakespeare hanped the OAOE 
lines of Thomas Nashe (1596) 


“__Fy, fa fum, 
I smell the blood of an English man.” 
into 
: “His words was still—fye, foh, fum, 
I smell the blood of a British man.” 


When it is impossible for us to pick up a sufficient number of direct 
references to contemporary events let us make a simpler and honest attempt 
to see his plays against a proper background. At the very outset the present 
writer would utter a word of caution that the principle should not be carried 
too far lest some puzzling hypotheses spring up and the most objective pic- 
ture would ultimately appear as the most subjective canvass. 

The years between the publication of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine (c. 1587) 
and Hamlet (1603) were remarkable in English ` life for the unusual thrill 
they offered. The Spanish Armada which invaded England was defeated 
in 1588. This discomfiture of the Spanish monarch—the then ruling power 
of practically the whole of Kurope—served as a stimulus to the nation and 
patriotic feeling ran high through everyman’s breast. For the next few 
years the Spanish encounters continued and English people sent several 
expeditions to the continent to help their allies such as Don Antonio in 
Portugal and Henry of Navarre. 

In 1591 Earl of Essex reached Normandy and rendered valuable aid 
to Henry in the siege of Rowen which was finally abandoned in the spring 
of 1592. In this period Essex was indeed a very popular figure in England 
and we must not forget that it is at this period the English eee was pres 
senting on its boards the ‘famous talbot scene.’ 

The year 1596 was full of panic and excitement and saw‘the capture 
of Cadiz: At any rate these years were very much trying in the - history 
of the nation and Shakespeare certainly realised his due share of contribution 
and set down a number of sublime patriotic speeches in his writings.: * 


“This England never did nor never shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a Conqurer.” 


In the days of Queen Elizabeth there was no newspaper or periodical 
and the general custom was to collect news from mouth. Elizabethan -pedple 
had, therefore, to depend much on sermons, stages, taverns and the like 
where there were comparatively large assemblages. Gossips and rumours 
were as a rule magnified into big proportions and passed from mouth “to 
mouth resulting in some cases in public disturbances. The exact -nature 
of the state of things can be well understood from a number of private corres- 
pondences by John Chamberlain who gives the following lines in a letter 
dated August 9, 1599 : 
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“Upon Monday, toward evening, came news (yet false) that the Spa- - 
niards were landed in the Isle of Wight, which bred such a fear and conster- 
nation in this town as I would little have looked for, with such a cry women 
chaining of streets, and shutting of the gates, as though the enemy had 
been at Black wall.” | 

In the disguise of Rumour, painted full of eng Shakespeare amiy 
declares 

“Rumour is a pipe 
Blown : by surmises, jealousies, conjectures, 
And of Iso easy and so plain a stop 
That the blunt monster with uncounted heads, 
The still eines wavering multitude, 
= Can play upon it.’ 

What a faithful picture of the spread of rumours is given by Shakes- 

peare in King John! where Hubert graphically describes thus : 

“I sawi a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 

_ The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 

With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news ; 

Who, with his shears and measures in his hand, 

Standing on slippers,—which his nimble haste 

Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet,— 

Told of a many thousand warlike French, . 

That were embattailed and rank’d in Kent. °° 

Another lean unwashed artificer 

Cuts off his tale and talks of Arthur’s death.” . 
~ It was not against! the custom of the day to bring forth the characters 
of living personalities on board the stage. We find a clear reference to this 
custom in the following ] lines of Chamberlain : | 

“The tragedy of Gowry, with all the action and eee hath been twice 
represented by the king’s players, with exceeding concourse of all 
sorts of people. But whether the matter or manner be not well handled, 
or that it be thought unfit that Princes should be played on the stage in 
their life-time, I hear that some great councillors are much displeased with 
it; and so “tis thought shall be forbidden.’ 

Nevertheless the authors of such plays had often to A catastrophies 
and we have got a number of evidences ready at hand. Jonson, Chapman 
and Marston in their joint production Hastward Hoe openly carricatured 
King James for his creating the prodigious number of knighthoods and as 
a result of this offence amounting to treason they were thrown into the prison 
and very luckily escaped mutilation. The Conspiracy of Biron, of which 

-1 King John, IV, 2. "a 


2 Perhaps due to this James (c. 1604) issued a commandment and restraint against 
the representation of any modern Christian kings in those stage-plays. Chambers, 
Eli abethan Stage Vol. I, p“ 327. 
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Chapman was the sole author, furnishes one more example. In it Chapman 
did not hesitate to bring Henry of Navarre, the then reigning monarch of 
France, with his queen and mistress over the board. Another very notable 
example, though at a comparatively later date, viz., 1624, is Middieton’s 
Game of Chess, ‘the play which brought Middleton into prison and earned 
for the actors a sum far beyond parallel as to have seemed incredible.’ This 
play directly referred to the Spanish officials and was popularly known 
as the play of Gondomar, who was the Spanish ambassador at England and 
took a very prominent part in the proposed Spanish marriage of Charles. 
From the-very opening this play drew a packed house and on the ninth day 
a vehement protest came from Gondomar. Its representation was pro- 
hibited, and the actors as also the author were all punished. 

_ Shakespeare also followed the fashion at least so far as the King of 
Navarre was concerned. In Love’s Labour’s Lost, one of Shakespeare’s earliest 
dramas, we find a theme drawn from French chronicle, the names of the 
characters being drawn from contemporary and popular personages like 
Henry of Navarre and his famous lieutenants Biron, Longueville and 
Dumaine. | 

Perhaps “Shakespeare still had Henry of Navarre in his mind for 
the allusion in Act ITI, Scene 2 to France ‘armed and reverted making war 
against her heir,’ refers to the struggle between the Hugenot King, heir 
to Henry III, and the Roman Catholic League, which continued from 
1589- - 2 2 

Before concluding this chapter we should take up for consideration 
Shakespeare’s Richard IT which deserves special mention for reasons more 
than one. Queen Elizabeth compared herself with Richard II and it is 
‘stated that on one occasion when the queen came across the records of 
Richard II in the course of her inspecting those at the Tower, she could 
not help exclaiming, ‘I am Richard IT.’ Indeed, very deep was the impres- 
sion- of the queen regarding the striking parallelism between herself and 
the unfortunate Richard IJ, so far as state policies were concerned, and 
she really dreaded that an unhappy termination of Her Majesty’s career 
‘may also befall her as it befell Richard II. This view of queen’s apprehension 
‘will gain much support from the following evidence : An Elizabethan 

“historian, Sir John Hayward who wrote The First Part of the Life and Raigne 
of Henrie III, extending to the end of the first yeare of his raigne and dedi- 
cated it to the Earl of Essex, one of the most popular figures of the then 
London, criticised the queens policy in the said book, at least the queen 
thought so, and was imprisoned for his so venturing. Shakespeare in 
Richard II wrote the deposition scene of the unfortunate monarch which 
„in all. probability could not be published in the earlier quartos but was cer- 


i Boas, Shakespeare and hie Predecessors, p. 168. 
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tainly represented on the stage. In no case could the Queen’s agents a 
this for publication |} È 
The supporters of the famous .Essex rising of 1601 calculated to secure | i 
the person of the queen, realised to the full this acute parallelism and with 
a view to shaping mass opinion in the city caused it to be played before | 
the London citizens on the day previous to the outbreak of the insurrection.. 
The Lord Chamberlain’s men !played, so to say, in-the hands of the followers | 
of the Earl of Essex. although the former tried to avoid the performance . 
of so old and obscure a piece from pecuniary points of view. Sir Gilly. Mey-. 
rick, a stalwart of Essex’s party paid an earnest money of $40 to the actors 
to compensate any loss that the company might incur by the performance. 
and Richard IT was actually played. There exists a school of ‘critics which 
hold that the book played was not Shakespeare’s but the present writer ` 
is rather slow to accept this view. Shakespeare’s: Richard II was published 
in quarto edition as early as 1597, and was certainly enacted before that day.. | 
It was played by the Lord Chamberlain’s of which Shakespeare. 'was a pro-, 
minent shareholder.. Why then should these men fall upon a piece in pre- 
ference to that Shakespeare ?i Any way, following the performance of 
Richard II there was the rising next day but it failed ultimately, resulting 
in the arrest of the Earls-of Essex and Southampton. There was formal 
trial of Essex on the charge of ‘high treason and both Essex.and Southamp- 
ton were thrown into the Tower where Essex ultimately..gave his head .* 
Southampton, however, escapéd with his head and was D Y set 
free by the next succeeding monarch King -James I.. z 
It is very difficult to explain why it is so that. the author of Richard 
If, a friend to Essex and Southampton and actor-cosharer of the company 
was never summoned before the 'court-of justice either .as.an accused or 
as a witness. Augustine Phillips, the manager of the -Company, | was pro- 
duced before the Star Chamber as witness but..Shakespeare was not touched 
in any way. This is, indeed, avery ` important -problem:in :the.life.of our 
poet and the present writer likes to-scrutinise,.in brief, the existing views 
in this respect. The first alternative view. was that the piece played on the 
day before the insurrection was;not from Shakespeare's pen; but from the 
pen of some now forgotton: author | ` This would -apparently . satisfy’ our 
difficulties but not clearly enough. By pee daa this view ‘we simply, PrO- 


ram} e z 
Sede tS 
a 


lL. BW Paseiesiesierevetaas sdt seems niore ‘probable that it (deposition : scene) 
was written with the rest. (whole text of Richard II), and suppressed in..the printed 
copy of 1597, from the fear of offending Elizabeth, against whom the Pope had published 
a bull in the preceding year, exhorting her subjects: -to Teke up arms against: her.—Malone 
(1821 Edition), Life.of Shakespeare, Vol. II,-p. 326. eo A Heat 


2 Essex’s.defence was that he had no evil motive of securing, the person of ‘the 
queen and whatéver he did, he did in;self- défence or élse-he “would -riot havé gone’ forth 
with so small a force and so ‘slightly armed.’ To this Bacon replied, “This was cunningly 
done of you, who placed all your hope in the citizen’s arms expecting them to arm both 
yourself and your party and to take arms in your behalf imitating herein whe Duke of 
Quise.” —Speeding and Heath, Lord Bacon’ 8 Works, Vol. VL; p.363; r 
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tend to solve the difficulty by pushing, so to say, the issue into a sea of con- 
jJectures. How can we guarantee that there was a deposition scene in the 
said play? It is amply clear that without a deposition scene the play could 
not serve the purpose of Essex. In fact the majority of critics, e.g., Malone, 
Boas, Lee and Chambers, are of opinion that the play was Shakespeare’s. 
The opposite school argues that Shakespeare rather discouraged deposition 
as is given in the deposition scene of Richard IJ, How then can we assert 
that the performance of this piece was best suited to Essex’s design ? - This 
query at once puts us into a fire, but we must not forget that to the mind 
of an illiterate and uncritical audience the ulterior intention of a piece seldom 
reflects and the plot-hunting audience would rest satisfied to see what actually 
happened. Richard was deposed, and deposed in such and such a manner 
—under such and such circumstances—that’s all that interested the Eliza- 
bethan audience ; no matter whether Shakespeare encouraged or discouraged 
the deposition. 

Now as soon as we accepted the view that it was Shakespeare’s Richard 
IT, the question arises as to how Shakespeare escaped handling of the Star 
Chamber. It would be extremely childish to attempt any convincing answer 
to this question with the scanty materials we have at our disposal. The 
myth that Shakespeare was much favoured by ‘Eliza’ and thus escaped 
handling of the Star Chamber cannot be given any consideration, 
for history tells us that the queen was proverbially whimsical in respect of 
her favours. The young gallant, the Earl of Essex who was once one of the 
greatest favourites of the queen, had to lay his head on the scaffold and why 
should we expect constancy of the queen’s favours in case of Shakespeare. Wa 
have no diary of Shakespeare nor any convincing record and we cannot say 
whether Shakespeare had any direct responsibility in the performance save 
as the author of the piece. It may quite well be that Shakespeare was not 
present at the actual performance of the play on March 6, 1601, and was 
hence taken no notice of by the court of justice. This, the present writer well 
understands, is a conjecture but with materials at the hands of the modern 
critics we cannot proceed any further without ever indulging in conjectures 
guarding, of course, oneself that those do not appear far-fetched.* 


Reprinted from The Calcutta Review (March and April, 1940). 


< ANTIC HAY. : A PORTRAITURE OF 
PSYCHOLOGICAL. DISLOCATION 


STEPHEN M. GILL 


The clouds of social and psychological dislocation that pervaded the 
horizon of England after the horrors of the first World War are admirably 
delineated in Antic Hay. Huxley perhaps deliberately avoids depicting 
economical and political miseries. For these, there is H. G. Wells who 
sees through his coloured glasses of socialism and George Orwell whose 
political awareness is amply manifested in Animal Farm and the predic- 
tion of future in 1984. 

The world of Aldous Huxley has nothing to do with the suffocating 
atmosphere of slums and the pathetic predicament of the poor. His charac 
ters are intellectuals, sophisticates who frequent restaurants, meet at parties, 
have long and interesting talks, and enter into dilicate love affairs. Most 
of their discussions centre around politics, sex, art and literature. Their 
witty arguments expose the cancer which grows hidden. Only~a strong 
x-ray like the observing look of the novelist could detect it. The attitude 
of Huxley towards his characters is more like that of a doctor than that 
of George Orwell or Swift who were more candid in giving vent to their 
indignation and disgust. He is comparatively detached and dispassionate 
while lashing at the- foibles of society. 

An eye ailment, cornea inflammation, debarred Huxley from active 
service and, consequently, the devoted himself to study at Oxford. After 
the graduation, his free movement in the coterie of London intelligentsia- 
further equipped him to write the Novel of Ideas. Among his progeni- 
tors L. Peacock is worth noting as his first novel Headlong Hall (1816) can 
aptly be called a precursor of Crome Yellow and Antic Hay. . Huxley had 
before him also the novels of Meredith (1828-1909) who married Peacock’s 
daughter and carried on the tradition of his father-in-law. His influence 
on Huxley is quite obvious. Both of them were philosophers who moved 
into the realm of novels to express themselves. 

From the study of his precursors, it is easy to imagine the type of” novles 
Huxley wrote. In 1921, he published his first novel Crome Yellow and in 
1923 his third Antic Hay came out. Both are in the tradition of Peacock 
and Meredith. Huxley had to pay a heavy price for his frank and straight- 
forward treatment of sex. For readers of those days, it was something like 
an unpardonable sin or crime to describe the sexual: urges as openly as he 
did. The reception given to Lady Chatierley’s Lover, and The Rainbow 
is well known to every admirer of Literature. The realistic portraiture 
of sex in Antic Hay caused a considerable amount of stir and hence, it was 
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condemned as obscene and smutty and many libraries refused to keep 
copies of it on their shelves. 

Antic Hay like Crome Yellow, does fog have a plot in the tradional 
sense and is without climax. or an anti-climax. Itis,in other words, episodic 
and the unity is created with the aid of the general pervading mood and tone 
of bitterness and disgust.’ The story is. set mainly in London, and the 
character$ are intellectuals and artists who pursue sensuous pleasures, but 
their miseries chase them like their own shadows. They discuss a variety 
of subjects such as sex, education, business, but without any genuine ex- 
change of thoughts. Their sparkling dialogues and witty discussions lead 
them nowhere. Outwardly, there seems a perennial flow of gaiety, but 
underneath there is a strong current of gloom and dejection that over- 
powers every character. Doubtlessly, Huxley sketches skilfully all that 
he observed around after World War I. The novel closés without arriving 
at a definite conclusion, perhaps to show what life is and how it ends. Antic 
Hay rightly represents the Waste Land . the characters are uprooted, iso- 
lated and deeply despaired. The sickening vacuum created after the First. 
World War is truthfully drawn. The conventional morality, romantic 
love, religious and sexual views are mocked and satirized, but the satire is 
not Juvenalian to evoke contempt and moral indignation. Rather, it is 
tempered with mildness which manifests his pity over the distrassing end. 
eee state of affairs, Stephen J. ay Greenblatt says : | 

.. (Antic Hay), is a brutal shock, a hard slap at accepted values, 
if literature is, in Kafka’ Si words, ‘a scream’, Antic Hay is a piercing and 
_ agonized one. critics are quick to point out the comicality of the noval, 
and Philip Henderson even suggests that it is ‘all rather good fun’.. But 
the laughter is alternately’ delirious, hystirical, sinister, diabolical, false— 
anything but happy.’ 

The world of Antic Hay i is full of meaningless activities, chaos and 
confusion which is correctly symbolized by ae animal kingdom of Mr. Shear- 
water, the physiologist : | a. 

“The cock into which Mr. re had T an ovary came 
out, not knowing whether to crow or cluck. ‘When he’s with hens, 

‘Lancing explained to his visitors, ‘he thinks he’s a cock. When 

he’s with a cock, he’s convinced he’s a pullet.”? | 

The rats who were being fed on milk from a London dairy came tumbling 
from their nests with an anxious hungry sqeaking.. They were getting 
thinner and thinner every day ; in a few days they would be dead. But 
the old rat, whose diet was Grade A milk from the country, hardly 
took the trouble to move. He was as fat and sleek as a brown furry 
fruit, ripe to bursting. -In their glass pagados the little black axolotles 
crawled, the heraldry of Mexico, among a scanty herbage. The beetles, 
who had their heads cut off and replaced by the heads of other beetles, 


1 Stephen Jay Greenblatt, Three Modern Satirisis (London, 1965), p. 89. 
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darted uncertainly about, some obeying their heads, some their genital 

organs.” 

The characters seem lifelike for the novelist has sketched them with 
their whims and weaknesses. It has been pointed out, Huxley picked them 
from life. Many of his acquaintances appear in disguise. Mr. Shearwater, 
Mr. Mercaptan, Mrs. Viveash, Lypiatt—all are memorable and not shadowy, 
wooden and unconvincing like those of H. G. Wells who created his characters 
to use as tools to convey his ideas. 

Huxley seems to be inclined towards contrasting his characters. Myra 
Viveash is a Venus who finds her life dull, monotonous and full of ennui. 
She dotes on sexual pleasures like a patient who needs constant medication 
to forget the pains. Opposite to her is Emily who is mortally afraid of the 
sexual contacts. An obnoxious experience turned her Platonic in her attitude 
towards sex.’ She is typically a Victorian, in contrast, Mrs. Viveash is 
modern. Both of these characters have their own obsessions. 

Gumbril senior believes in noble deeds and integrity, but hisson leaves 
his teaching career to enter the business arena in the hope of becoming 
rich. In the character of Gumbri] Junior, Huxley satarizes the educational 
system that has failed to develop a person fully. Another contrast is between 
Proteous senior, who is a scholar and his son who dissipates energy and 
time in debauchery and gambling. 

Every character has built his own ivory tower—his own pivota round 
which he circles. None of them makes sincere efforts to come out of the 
self-made narrow box. It is finely illustrated through the ceaseless and 
senseless activity of Mr. Shearwater whose hot-box is the microcosm of the 
Galaxy of Antic Hay : 

“Shearwater sat on his stationary bicycle, pedalling unceasingly like 

a man in a nightmare..It was his business to get hot. - He did 

get hot. .Shearwater was always at his post on the saddle of the night- 

mare bicycle, pedalling, pedalling. The water trickled over the brake. 

And Shearwater sweated. Great drops of sweat came oozing out 

from under his hair, ran down over his forehead, hung beaded on his 

eyebrows, ran into his eyes, down his nose, along his cheeks, fell like 
raindrops. .’’4 

Sheatwater’s perspiration and fruitless pedalling represent the comi- 
calities of other characters, who, too, are shut in their respective hot-boxes. 
Their discussions unmask their hollowness and their actions their frivolities. 
Tn fact, all of them are Shearwaters. They are intellectual, but like a blind 
man grope in the dark, are puzzled, frustrated and isolated, and sweat to 
lay down their personal social codes. It is ironical that in spite of their 
cleverness they fail to seo any pattern or destination im life. 


2 Aldous Huxley, Antic Hay (New York, 1932), pp. 325-26. 
3 Huxley, Ibid. pp. 181-82. 
4 Huxley, Ibid. p. 321. 
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Mrs. Viveash finds boredom all around. Her meaningless existence 
is sapping her energies and, the novelist says : - 
“Life, Mrs. Viveash thought, looked a little dim this morning, in spite 
of the fine weather. She glanced at her watch ; it was one o’clock. 
Soon one would have to eat lunch. But eee and with whom ? 
Mrs. Viveash had no” engagement. AH the world was before her, - 
she was absolutely free, all day long. Yesterday, when she declined 
all those pressing invitations, the prospect had- seemed delightful, 
no complications, no ‘contacts ; a pre-Adamite empty world to do 
what she liked in. | 
But to-day, when it came to the point, she hated her liberty. To — 
come out like this at.one o clock into a vacuum—it was absurd, it 
was appalling.. The prospect of immeasurable boredom opened oo 
her. Steppes after steppes of ennui, horizon, for ever the same.’ : 
She tells Gumbril : 
“One damned meal after another. And never anything new to eat. 
And every year one gets bored with another of the old things.’’® Í 
To free herself from the clutches of the weariness, she seeks sex as 
a person would a physician, but nothing works. She tries many, but fails. 
Towards the end of the novel being bored.of the talks of Gumbril, she sleeps 
and that is the emblematic isignificance of her life.” “It revolted her now 
to think how often she had tried to like someone, any one, as much as Tony. 
She had tried to recapture, to re-evoke, to revivify. And there had never 
been anything, really, but a disgust.’® 
Huxley seems to be in'sympathy with Lypiatt, a sardonic artist.’ He 
talks great deal, but is quite impractical. His imagination is - superb. Tt 
seems, he does not make a good use of it for all that he produces are ‘Ver- 
mouth posters.’ Coleman is a diabolic character who is not’ hesitant to 
make fun of even Christ and Mary. His awareness of the sterility and 
the purposelessness of his pursuits is obvious when he syas `: 
“The real charm about debauchery, said Coleman philosophically, 
‘is its total pointlosmess, futility, and above all its incredible tedious- 
ness,”’?° 
Gumbril is in search of mohey. He abandons teaching to sell pneumatic 
pants, wearing the ‘mask of a Complete Man. His existence that symbolizes 
nothingness is the cause of the boredom. He leaves the job for he was 
bored. His father informs ‘him : “You apparently were not sufficiently, 
interested in anything—’’’ | b 
“I am interested in everything,” interrupted Gumbril Junior. 
i i 


Huxley, Ibid. p. 199. 

Husley, Ibid. p. 207. | 
Huxley, Ibid. p. 295,296, 297. . 
Huxley, Ibid. p. 211. 

Huxley, Ibid. pp. 307, 310. 
Huxley, Ibid. p. 236. 
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“Which comes to the same thing,” said his father parenthetically, 
“as being interested in nothing.”! 

Mr. Boldero is an appropriate example of a mercenary. The only 
goal of his hie is to amass wealth. Gumbril senior informs his son that “he 
seems to flit like a butterfly in search of honey, or rather money.’?? His 
decp understanding of mass psychology helps him to exploit people through 
false advertisements. It would not be exaggeration to call him a little 
Napoleon of the modern advertising system which seems to be the baek" 
bone of the business world of today.!? Mr. Boldero’s tricks are reminiscent 
of Tono- Bungay where the credulity of the innocent masses is satirized 
because through advertisements they are easily duped to buy a medicine 
which can neither kill nor cure a person. 

As a matter of fact, the overall pictured wrawn in Antic Hay is that 
of nothingness which is clearly hinted at by Lachrymoscly : 

“Nil, omnipresent nil, world-soul, spiritual informer of all matter. Nil 

in the shape of a black-breached moon-basined Toreador. Nil, the man 

Nil in the shape of a black-breached moon-basined Toreador. Nil, 

‘the man with the greyhound’s nose. Nil, as four blackmoors. Nil 

in the form of a divine tune. Nil, the faces, the faces one ought to know 

by sight, reflected in the mirrors of the hall. Nil this Gumbril whose 
arm is round one’s waist, whose feet step in and out among one’s 
own. Nothing at all.’’** 
Mr. Frederick Karl and Marvin Magalaner hit nail on the head when they 
say ? | 

“Except for Gumbril, and he lives in the seventeenth than twentieth 
century, the novel parades characters each of whom stands for a value 
no longer viable, whether it be love, art, social reform, religious belief 
or tradition. Myra Viveash makes a mockery of the feelings between 
Gumbril Junior and Emily ; Lypiatt is a bad artist with the pretentious 
vision of a Messiah ; Gumbril Junior, a former schoolteacher, ‘creates 
pneumatic trousers’ for sedentary people ; Shearwater is a scientist 
whose senseless laboratory work closes his mind to all but his experi- 
ments ; Mercaptan is a parasitical dillettante who retreats from all 
contact with real life ; Rosie Shearwater is out for fun and lives vica- 
viously by having casual affairs ; and so on,”’** : 

In the last chapter but one Mrs. Viveash and Gumbril hire a cab and 
go around the city with no purpose,’* an incident which further 
elaborates the metaphor of Mr. Shearwater’s hot-box. The characters sail 


11 Huxley, Ibid. p. 20. 
12 Huxley, Ibid. p. 26. 
13 Huxley, pe F 
zle id. p. l 
T Poe Karl and Marvin Magalaner, A Readers Guide to great Twentieth 
Century English Novels (New York, 1965), p. 262. 
16 Husley, op.cit. p. 320. 
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in the same boat without any definite direction to follow ; it is at the mercy 
of the wind. The play within the novel further illustrates this point. 
Huxley, inserted this piece deliberately to mock at the hot-boxes. The 
monster, the chief character, is invalid and deformed, but he dreams of the 
naked youths of Sparta and of the hard breasts. 

It is interesting to note that every major character in one way or 
the other thinks of the past. For Gumbril Junior, history is useless, foolish 
and. unproductive for the children. He broods over his dead mother and 
becomes sad. This rathor lengthy description of his retrospection is men- 
tioned on pages five and six. Mrs. Vivesah finds it hard to forget her lover 
who had died in. the war. } His memory is distressing to her.” A few 
lines after her description; Gumbril, too, becomes gloomy while musing 
over the past. Lypiatt and Coleman also have memories of the past." 
But Gumbril Senior who mostly dwells in the past has altogether a 
different attitude towards it. In contrast, he finds the present unbeara- 
ble. - He explains that human beings learn nothing from their experiences 
of times bygone. Errors are repeated over and over again. He elucidates 
it by quoting Christopher ‘Wren who wanted to rebuild London after the 
Great Fire.?® | 

Huxley, has people Antic Hay with normal, living characters who 
typify the psychological atmosphere of the post World-War. There may 
be numerous writers who aie comparatively better than Huxley, but only 
a few of them can surpass him as far as a good understanding of the sickening 
life of their time is concerned. The mood of pessimism and cynicism as’ 
it ïs reflected in the novel is reliable proof of the novelist’s awareness of the 
zeitgeist. It would be meet and proper to quote Sean O’ Faolain who con- 
firms it : 

“What a living image he presents to us of that era, at once bored 

and. perplexed, disillusioned and unhappy, bewildered and grop- 

‘ing, lost and seeking for firm land, now excited, now hopeful, now 

overcome by despair ; 7 He conveys it for the most part by eton 
sition,. . 2e ; 
| 

2 - | 

| 
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17 Huxley, op. cit. pp- 208- 209. 

18 Huxley, op. cit. p. 62. 

19 Huxley, op. cit. pp. 17 1-72. 

20 Sean O’ Faolain, The Vanishing Hero (London, iago, p. 39. 
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THE FIRST BENGALI NEWSPAPER 
R, C. MAJUMDAR 


Shortly after the publication of my article, “The First Bengali News- 
paper”, in the Calcutta Review (October-December, 1969, pp. 213-6) some - 
new and interesting facts have come to my notice, and in view of their impor- 
tance I write this by way of a supplementary note. 

My primary object in writing the above. article was to challenge the 
view expressed in The Indian Press edited by Dr. S. P. Sen and published 
by the Institute of Historical Studies (Calcutta, 1967) that the Bengali 
journal Saméchar Darpana was published earlier than Bangdl Gazeti, and 
that this was proved by new facts discovered by Brajendra Nath Banerji 
and published in the second edition of his book Bangla Samayik Patra (p.], 
fn. 2). In my last article I tried to show that this new fact—an item 
of news published in the Oriental Star on 16 May, 1818—, far from “‘con- 
firming the view of Banerji,” definitely proves the contrary view expressed 
by me that the Bangal Gazett was published earlier than the Samachar Dar. 
pand. 

I now find that about thirty years ago there was a controversy over 
this very question in the pages of the Bengali Journal Prabasi (1347 B.S., 
Phalgun, pp. 654-659). It was started by a short article on the subject 
by Prabhat Chandra Gangopadhyay in which he points out that he has 

discovered a news-item published in the Oriental Star which leaves no doubt 
that the Bangal Gazeti was published between 14 and 16 May, 1818, and 
it was therefore earlier than the Samachar Darpana, the first issue of which 
was published on 23 May, 1818. 

This communication was followed in the same issue of the Prabisi 
by two others—one, a reply from Brajendra Nath Banerji, and the other, 
a reply to this. 

Brajendra Nath first states that shortly after the publication of his 
Bangla Sémaytk Patra in 1346 his attention was drawn to the news-item 
published in the Oriental Siar, but he could not regard it as a conclusive 
evidence of the priority of the Bangal Gazeti over the Samachar Darpana 
on grounds which I have already discussed in my article and need not be 
repeated again. 

Prabhat Chandra Gangopadhyay in his reply to it pointed out that 
the arguments of Banerji are not strong enough to invalidate the plain 
statement in the Oriental Star of 16 May, 1818, that the Bangdl Gazeti was 
already published —more or less on the same grounds which I have advanced 
in my article, though his assumption that Rammohan Roy was associated 
with the Baigal Gazeti does not seem to me to rest on any valid ground. 
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It is somewhat cutious that Brajendra Nath Banerji has not referred 
to the article of Prabhat Gangopadhyay either in his Samayik Sahitya, pub- 
lished by the Vigvabharati in B.S. 1351, or in the revised edition of his Bangla 
Sämäyik Patra published ‘in B.S. 1354, though he has discussed the news- 
item in the Oriental Star in both. But the credit of this discovery and of 
finally set tling the date of the publication of the Bangal Gazeti, goes to 
Prabhat Gangopadhyay. | 

I take this opportunity to xpress my regret that owing to my for- 
getfulness of Prabhat Babu’ s article published about thirty years -ago, -1 
did not give the credit due to him in my article in the Calcutta Review though 


I referred to it in my H istori y and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. X, 
p. 254, f.n. 4b. 


A PERSIAN BOUQUET, FOR TAGORE 
| | : Coinmoy Dott | . 


TSB: Eliot i in his Collected Haji has rightly observed th at “the great 
poet in writing himself, writes his. time. Thus, Dante, hardly knowing 
it, became the voice of the Thirteenth century, Shakespeare, hardly knowing 
it, became the representative of the end of the Sixteenth century, of a turn- 
ing point in history”. So was Rabindranath whose fame and influences 
transcended the artificial geographical boundaries and reached the remote 
corners of the literary world. Rabindranath to a considerable-extent, domi- 
nated the first half of the. Twentieth century and inspired the oriental writers 
much more than any other living writer—oriental.or occidental. In his 
life-time he received ovations and encomiums from litterateurs all over 
the world in different languages to which it is hard to find any parallel. As 
$n his life so in his death he became an idol of the millions of his readers and 
admirers at home and abroad. Much has been written on his life and works, 
but little has been said about his tremendous influences on the . writings of 
gome oriental writers who have profusely paid their glowing homage to him 
in their own way. 

The seventieth birthday of Rabindranath was celebrated in- India 
in 193] and it was decided by his friends and admirers to. present him with 
a book of appreciation entitled the Golden Book of Tagore. ‘The late Mr. 
Rahim Zadeh Safavi, an eminent Iranian, announced through the most 
important Persian journal Iran, about the celebrations and requested Ira- 
nian scholars, poets and writers to write about Rabindranath or his works 
so that tribute from Iran might also find a niche in the proposed Golden 
Book of Tagore. ` The appeal of the late Mr. Safavi met with tremendous 
response and besides the writing of articles, poems ete., the Intelligentsia 
of Iran under the auspices of Literary Society, celebrated with great 
enthusiasm Rabindranath’s Seventieth birthday in Iran in November 
1931. When His Imperial Majesty, the late Reza Shah Pahlavi came to 
know all about it, he thought it fit to invite the poet to his own country and 
a formal invitation was sent to Rabindranath through the Iranian Consul- 
General in Bombay. ‘Rabindranath accepted the invitation and he sent 
one of his close associates Mr. Kedarnath Chatterjee, a week earlier to see 
the arrangements. Rabindranath then started from Dum Dum on the 
12th April, 1982 by a K.L.M: Dutch plane. He was very warmly received 
by the Government: and the people of Iran and he remained there till 
14th May, 1932. It so happened that the 71st birthday of Rabindranath 
occurred in Teheran-on May 6th,‘ 1932 and the writers, poets and scholars 
of Iran, who had a few- months ago, celebrated his seventieth birthday, 

came out with offerings to Rabindranath. 
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| 
I am geproducing below a poem written in Persian; along with its 
literal English translation and Roman transliteration.. The poem may 
be said to be a unique piece of literature which has so fai escaped the notice 
of our scholars. It was composed on the occasion of the Seventieth birthday 

celebrations of Rabindranath, held in Iran, in the month of November, 1981. 

The poet, Ghulam ‘Riza Khan Rashid-i Yasimi son of Muhammad 
Wali Khaġ was a well known litterateur of modern Iran. He was born in 
A.H. 1314 in Kirman Shahan. In A.H. 1333 he came to Teheran and spent 
his life in studies and service to the crown. Rashid-i Yasimi composed 
poetry in the style of the ancients but with modern ideas. He is also noted 
for his successful versification of didactic stories and’ fables from Européan 
literature. He has several important literary sa but unfortunately he 
died only a few years back. 

The poem is significant i in that it vividly reflects the cultural affinity 
between Iran and India. ‘The underlying spirit of the poem can be summed 
up in the following words. of the poet Rashid-i Yasimi, “It is befitting that 
from Iran I should travel to India (in the’same way as Muslims proceed to 
Mecea for pilgrimage) to | partake of the celebrations of your Seventieth 
birthday. i 

The late Dr. Muhammad Ishaque, former Head of the Department 
‘of Arabic and Persian, University of Calcutta, got this poem from the late 
Dr. Kalidas Nag, Lecturer, Calcutta University, and he published the original 
text of the poem in his , monumental work entitled Sukhan-varan-t Ive ran 
dar Asr-t Hazir, Vol. 1, 4. f , Poets and Poetry of Modern ‘Iran. 


TRANSLITERATION 


BIYADGAR-I JASHN-I-HAFTADMIN SAL-I-RABINDRANAT TAGOR 
DAR MAH-I-NOVEMBER 1931 MILADI 
SAKHTEH GASHT 


duriid bid bar on shi‘iri buland maqim 

kazū babalad fakhr u badu banazad nam u 
guzida’i shu‘ara mafkhr-i-adab Tagir 

ki kighwar-i sukhan az vay girift nazm u qiwam 1! 
yaganeh mihr-i-durukhshan-i sharq kaz nūraşh 

zidideh gasht jahān-i sukhan az zang-i-zalam il 
chu āftāb zi āfāq-i-sharq tābān shud . 

wazū girift hameh gharb rūshnā’ī wim |! 
namünd giisha’I andar hameh basit-i-zamin 


Too Ama f Ww De 


famat 
(m. 


ki sit-i-fazlash nanihad dadak unjā gäm ii 
zi guftehhayi dilaviz u nuktehhayi latif 
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hami rasūnd jān rā az isman paighām |i 
kunad padid zi lafz-i-badi‘u ma‘ni-yi naghz 

bi khātira ndar āsār-i-ruh dar ajsam | 
ma‘ani andar lafzash chu ‘Alam-i malakūt 

ki nist anja andisbeh az fishar u ziham 1! 
taranehayi dil angiz-it bihar ruzi 

hazar khatir-i-ashufteh ra kunad aram II 
hunarwari ki az sihr-i kalam chireh shudeh ast 


bi sharq u gharb zamin bar qulūb u bar afham ıı. 


zi rā'yi raushan-i i bahreh mibarad yaksun 


zidüdeh fikr-i khwas u khamideh tab‘i ‘awam 1 
aya khulasa’i zauq u kamal u danish-i shatq | 

ki chuh tu pir nazāyad az madar-i aiyém i 
bihīch j jay chunan qadr-i tu nabishinasand 

ki dar qalm-rav-i S‘adi u kishwar-i-Khayyaim U 


na chun digar shu‘ara shi'rhayl dilkash-i tt 


shikiyat-i shab-i-hijr ast u wast-1 jam-i-mudim, I! 


iki hax chi gu’i pand ast u hikmat u akhlaq 

az bahr+i sulh u safa u az bahr-i Aman u salam iI 
zi dārūyi sukhanat jān-i dardmand-i bashar 

na] jat yabad az asib-i mihnat u alam ıı 
turā az ]a’izeh- hayt ‘Nobel’ ki bigirifti 

agar hazar bigirl hunt nist tamam il | 
nisār- i shi‘y burā shayed ar sipihr-1 buland 

biyafgand mah-u khirshid u zuhra u bahram t- 
bijashn-i haftād az ‘umr-1 tū bibayasti 


kisū-yi ‘Hind’ az ‘Iran’ bibastami ihram 1I 
chu rāh-i dur mari zin tawäf dārad bāz 


bidin qasideh ee turā durid u salam U 
bi piri andar tab ‘at javān u nirūmand ` 


dil-i tu Khurram u jan bad mahbit-i ilhām Iı 
dil-i‘Rashid zi asar-i fikr-i raushan-i tū 


pasan-i tab'-i tū shăādān u khurram u pidram. Wi 
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-i - TRANSLATION _ eS 


In memory of the Sovontioth Anniversary Festival of Rabindranath 
Tagore,“celebrated in the month of November, 1931, A. D. 


Greetings be to the poet of lofty position from whom pride attains 
glory and from whom fame gains splendour... _ ~ - 

An elite among poets and pride of poesy is Tagore, for through him 
the realm of poetry secured order and stability. — 

A unique bright sun of the orient (is he) from whose effulgence the 
universe of poetry polished itself of the rust of gloom.’ 

Like unto the sun he shone bright from fhe Eastern horizon and all 
the West borrowed light’ from him, -« - Ra 

There is no place on the surface of the earth ahere at the ‘ms of his 
grace has not set its foot. 

By his charming utterances and his rare beauties, he brought forth 
the message of peace from, heaven for the soul. 

By his novel use ofi words and rare thoughite he reveals io the hearts 
the effect of the soul in the body. \ 

The inner meanings’ ‘of his utterances are like unto the world of angels 
wherein there is no fear of sorrow and affliction. - 


His charming songs each day afford comfort to thousands of distracted 


minds. | 

A prodigy of poesy'is A sis oa tho charms of his expressions 
enraptured hearts and senses of men throughout the East and tho West. 

From his luminous views both the polished _thoughts--of the 
distinguished and the a aici mood of the common man are benefited 
alike, | í 

Perhaps a son like you, an essence of art, perfection and wisdom of 
the East will not be born; of- Mother Time. : 

Your greatness has not so much been realised in ally country as sit has 
been recognised in the-land of S‘adi and Khayyam. - 

Unlike the poetr'y of others, your. charming poetry ‘ipa anak contain 
complaint of the night of separation and the praise of the wine cup. 

For, whatsoever you utter, your sayings are admonitions towards 
wisdom and morality for the sake of friendship and concord and for the sake 
of peace and amity. : 


From the panacea of yout poesy, the afflicted soul of man gains 
salvation from the misery of grief and hardship. .. TOR : 


The ‘Nobel Prize’ that you won, will not be sufficient if lei ‘same be 


awarded to you a thousand times. 


It would be quite becoming of the high heavens ti ié showered the . 


Sun, the Moon, the Venus and the Mars over your poesy. 
It is befitting that from Iran I ‘should travel to “India ‘(in the same 


way as Muslims ‘prodeéd to Mecca for Pilgrimage) to.take part in the celes 
brations of your Seventieth birthday. 
| 


a 
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As the distance keeps me from paying obeisance personally, I am 
offering you my congratulations and felicitations through this panegyric. 

In your old age you are still young and powerful. May your heart 
be joyful and your mind be a source of revelation. 

May the heart of ‘Rashid’, under the influence of your high spirit, be 
full of mirth and gaiety like unto your own temperament. 


THOUGHTS WHIRLING 


RUBY ZAGOREN 


Around, around thoughts whirl and wheel 
And lead me into paths that reel 
Till I am swarmed with all I feel. 


The deeper night, the further go 
Into the weather none can know 
Where sunshine may mean early snow. 


The darker storm, the nearer stay 
Lest tempest vanish in the day 
With meolody that wish can play 


And constantly thought turns around 
Enough to waken shake, astound 
Yet never makes a single sound. 


CALCUTTA : REVIEW 
SUDHIR GUPTA 
1 


Do not stop and do not rest, 
Travel up and travel down,— 
North to south and east to west 
Through India’s many a town ; 
Finally to every view 

Calcutta is always new. 


2 


Job Charnock’s commercial scheme 
Proved successful to Time’s test : 
Calcutta is India’s dream ; 

Of the cities ’its the best. 

"Tis a dead city some say : 

They misjudge its surging sway. 


a 
Q 


A city agitating 

Like a vanguard in the strife, 
Never faltering, fretting 

In the forward march of life. 
In a Calcutta review, 
Admit then,—'its ever new. 
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TEN-CENT RESPECT 
ALS. Hopex_ E 


She treats me 
with respect 
now, but.. 


Bloody Pommy— 

married helper in the corner food-shop 
where I buy 

my lunch-time buttered-roll and coffee— 
has a pleasant pasty face 

with shrewish eyes, 

and roly figure 

loosely tied in blue, 

with orange cardy. 


When you can afford 

some filling for the roli, 

she. cuts it— 

oh so thinly, 

oh so clever— 

go you only ever | 

get that wafer thinness — 
tantamount to smell itself : 

that bloody Pommy, 

niggardly with our Australian beef. 


But now she treats me ~ 
with respect : 

she made a blue, 
miscalculated price— 

it happened once before, 

but now I had the courage, 
this time questioned her— 
she blushed 

at very roots of tinted hair, 
refunded my ten cents 

and treats me 

with respect 

now : 

counts the change 

so carefully; 
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won't spill a drop 
of coffee. 


Yes, she treats me 

with respect 

now, but.. . 

the ham and beef, 

when finances allow, 
grow thinner every day. 


I AM AN UNKNOWN PERSON 


BELA DUTT GUPTA 


Evening, 

And a tram car, 

A man in the seat behind me 
Uttered a muffled soliloquy, 

“I am an unknown person, 
I am no father, 

No brother, 

No husband either.” 


Nothing was strange about him ; 
Seemingly a sane, a normal man. 
As he seated a child 

Of a fellow-passenger 

On his knees, 

Asked his name, his abode too, 
And patted his head, his hair, 

In gentle affection : 

I liked this giving away of heart, 
The tram-car moved. on 

Throbbing, clattering ; 

Again came that piteous puneoaetions 
“I am an unknown person,” 


I looked thro’ the window, 
The road raced with the tram-car. 
A deciduos darkness | 
Thought J; 

-Indeed |} 

We are all unknown persons, 
Insulated, alienated, 

One from the other ; - 

Father, mother, 

Husband, brother, 

Are all personal islands ; 

- - Beyond that, 

‘What a bottomless sea 

Of drifting 

And not belonging ! 

To me, 
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The muffled soliloquy 

Suddenly became a voice, a verse 
And the fate of man too. ` 

The unknown person in the tram-car. 
Seemed most familiar, 

Most known to me 

On that evening journey. 


THE FAD OF, PHENOMENOLOGY 


B, K. BHATTACHARYA 


The phenomenology of Edmund Husserl is both a method and a sys- 
tem,—a neo-Cartesian technique for philosophising with the aid of judg- 
mental suspense and a neo-neo-Platonic epistemological theory breeding 
an idealistic ontology with familiar German lineaments. This formidable 
ology is offered, not as one amongst other philosophic doctrines but, as a 
new transcendental philosophy or science laying the secure foundation of 
all empirical sciences. Husserl is ostensibly modest enough to admit that 
this superior science did not spring from his brains like Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter. “The whole course of philosophical development since 
Descartes’, we are told, “has been preparing the way for it—a science 
covering a new field of experience, exclusively its own, that of Transcen- 
dental Subjectivity.” When people had begun to think that apriorism was 
dead as a door-nail and intuitionism could flourish only in the ethereal arena 
of religion and poetry, Husserl offered “an a priori science, directed upon 
the universal in its original intuitability”, making thereby “ʻa radical begin- 
ning of a philosophy which, to repeat the Kantian phrase, will be able to 
present itself as science”. Phenomenology is designed to be the delayed 
fulfilment of the Kantian programme of a “Copernican reversal’, which 
was rather half-hearted in the Critical Philosopher’s phenomenalism despite 
his adoption of a transcendental method groping in the twilight. Volumes 
have been written in the attempt to fathom the mysteries of the Kantian 
doctrine hidden beneath a profusion of technical terms. But Husserl has 
out-Kanted Kant in the prolificity of terminology and nomenclature, found 
in an equal measure only in the metaphysics of Whitehead. One feels 
tempted to suspect that it is largely such terminological innovations that 
give phenomenology the airs of a novel doctrine rich in philosophic insights. 
We shall have to delve deep through the verbiage in order to get a grip 
on whatever kernel of truth is embedded in this “pure transcendental« 
phenomenological” Idealism. The search, however arduous, should be 
worthwhile if only to examine the title of this new pretender to the 
philosophic crown. | 

2. As an epistemological method, ‘phenomenology may be traced 
back to various thinkers of the last century, and specially to Brentano 
and Meinong. Brentano had emphasised the “intentional’’ or referential 
character of all mental processes, which invariably point to an object, real 
or imaginary. Whenever we perceive, imagine, judge, desire, love or hate, 
there is always something upon which the mental process is directed. Bren- 
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tano’s “empirical” psychology was, however, restricted to an account of the 
intentional, referential functions of the mind ; it stopped-short of thé task 


of examining the objects of reference. Meinong followed in his footsteps. ” 


and sought to derive from the transitive character of mental acts a general 


theory of objects or Gegenstandstheorie—the study of objects as such. It, 


was Meinong’s ambition to determine the a priort characters of all manner 
of objects, independently of the mental acts. He deplored the prejudice 


in favour of the actual, which had led many philosophers to equate reality - 


to existence and thereby to' relegate all objects other than existents to the 
limbo of unreality.. Meinong himself treated both existents and subsis. 
tents on the same footing as objects, and differed otherwise also from Platonic 
realism by fighting shy of all ontology. He confined himself to the epis- 
temological role of describing the different types and orders of objectivity. 
The phenomenological method of Husserl is inspired by a similar purpose— 
its task is to construct a genuinely “pure” logic. In his Philosophy of Arith- 
metic, he endeavoured to derive the basic concepts of arithmetic—closely 
associated with logic—from psychological principles, as Mill had done before 
him. The psychological. processes, however, were not treated as atomistic 
representations in the manner of Mill, but as referential acts which had been 
emphasised by Brentano and Meinong. None the less, the attitude could be 
characterised as psychologism, quite, different from the- transcendental, 
epistemological approach of Kant, who, despite his statement that all know- 
ledge begins in experience, had spurned eee as the geography. 
of mind. 
3. But Husserl made a volte face in his subsequent work Prolego- 
mena toa Pure Logic, showered abuses upon Mill in Bradleian fashion, and. 


roundly . condemned psychologism, which would derive logical (including’ 


arithmetical) principles from psychological ` processes. In spite of a flirta-, 
tion with Hume in his magnum opus, Ideas, he argues like Kant that psycho- 


logical laws, derived as they are from inductive generalisations, are always’ 


subject to correction, whereas logical principles are necessary and a priori, 
and so independent of “natural knowledge” which begins with and remains 
within experience of contingent facts. He rejects the methodology, 
of both formal and material logic, and seeks to construct a transcendental 
methodology on neo- Kantian’ lines by extracting all the basic principles 
from the Cartesian cogito. But unlike Descartes, instead of doubting every. 


thing at the beginning, he suspends judgment by adopting the technique. 


_of “bracketing”. “We extract only the phenomenon of bracketing or dis- 


connecting, which is obviously not limited to that of the attempt to doubt,’ 


although it can be detached from it with special ease, but can appear in other 
contexts also and with no less ease independently.” In relation to every 
thesis, we can use, he says, ‘the peculiar epoche, a certain refraining 
from judgment which is compatible with the unshaken and unshakable 
because of self-evidencing conviction of Truth. “The thesis is put out of 
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action, bracketed, it passes off into the modified status of a bracketed thesis, 
and the judgment simpliciter into bracketed judgment.” Husserl does 
riot seem. to realise that his distinctive strategy of bracketing is only a figura- 
tive mode of speech and that Descartes himself had meant by doubting 
the’ suspension of judgment, which is none other than the mathematical- 
sounding bracketing of Husserl’s conception. The vaunted bracketing is, 
therefore, no new device invented by Husserl but a new name for the old 
. Cartesian methodological scepticism. Anyway, Husserl starts by “bracke- 
ting” the actual world, and suspends judgment about the world as well as 
every science of natural objects, viz., physics, chemistry, psychology 
and sociology (the last two because they treat man as a natural object). 
Now, so extensive a bracketing might be considered to o’erleap itself and 
leave nothing behind. But, again in Cartesian fashion, Husserl asserts that 
there is something called consciousness which could exist even if nothing 
else existed and which is not the subject-matter of any natural science. 
“Consciousness in itself”, he says, “has a being of its own which in its abso» 
lute uniqueness of nature remains unaffected by the phenomenological 
disconnexion.”’ It remains as a phenomenological residuum, a region of 
Being which is in principle unique and can become the field of anew science—~ 
the science of phenomenology. 

4. Husserl tried to part company with Descartes by pointing out 
that consciousness is not objectless—a mere reference with its referent 
lopped off : for Descartes had believed that thinking could go on uninter- 
rupted even if all reference to objects of thought were eliminated. Husserl 
is, after all, a disciple of Meinong and the latter’s lesson of the inalienable 
object was not lost upon him. Phenomenology is not therefore, at least 
in intention, subjectivistic in a psychological or mentalistic sense, All 
consciousness is consciounesss of something, just as Kant had emphasised 
that all experience is knowledge by the subject of an object—empirically 
real, though transcendentally ideal. Husserl is never tired of urging that 
the property of being a consciousness of something is the basic character 
of intentionality. He found the objects of the transcendental-phenomeno- 
logical consciousness in ideal meanings and universal relations with which 
the ego is confronted in its experienve. These meanings are neither the 
Lockean ideas nor the Platonic Forms or Ideas with a capital I: they are 
not the psychical existents called images nor yet any ontologic entities 
whether as the nondescript noumena of Kant or as the floating subsistents 
of Plato. Meanings are phenomenal through and through, and are yet 
objective but not real in any intelligible sense. Husserl tells us that he 
agrees with Hume that phenomena reveal only themselves—that we can 
see in appearances nothing more than appearances. Obviously, he accepts 
at its face value the official doctrine of Hume withcut taking into account 
the latter’s instinctive or animal faith in the reality of the external world. 
Be that as it may, Hume had stuck to the view that our knowledge of matters 
6-—-2172P—IV 
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of fact is never more than probable, but Husserl deprives them of their 
concrete existential aspect and declares that phenomena can yield abso- 
lutely certain or necessary knowledge. He confesses that they can tell. 
us nothing about the existence of anything, but urges that they do afford. 
us a knowledge of the essences, and that is necessary knowledge in the fullest 
sense. The essences, in other words, partake at once of the nature of the- 
Platonic universals, the Kantian categories and the Humean objects—what- 
ever such mixed parentage may imply, and it is such mongrels that are the 
subject-matter of Husserl’s inspired study. His neo-transcendental method 
makes pure consciousness yield knowledge about the essences of phenomena, 
and such knowledge is the new science that deserves exclusively the appella- 
tion of true philosophy. The “intuitive” grasp of ideal essences is, “in 
Husserl’s view, infallible and it constitutes the philosophic science of his 
conception. “Essences cannot be derived from appearances,—they can, 
only be seen in the appearances.” Husserl’s philosophy is therefore a 
persistent analysis of phenomena : “‘the essence of whatever is; is ultimately 
contained ideally and objectively in the very subjective acts, whereby what 
is, is present to consciousness.” It is phenomenology because: it refuses 
to go beyond the data of consciousness, i.e. phenomena. It is yet trans- 
- eendental since the meanings are discovered by reflection on subjective acts 
with their inevitable objective correlates. It is a science inasmuch as it 
eliminates all that is contingent and thereby arrives at knowledge that is 
absolutely certain and necessary. Phenomenology is the “science of 
sciences”, for it alone investigates the essence of their objects. 

5. The search for a method that would form the basis of a “scientific” 
philosophy is not special to Husserl : Aristotle, Bacon, Descartes, Locke; 
Hume, Kant, Alexander and others have done it—each in his distinctive 
manner. Husserl’s philosophy may not inaptly be described as an intui: 
tive vision of the transcendental, or, by shifting the emphasis, as a non- 
empirical study of the empirical with a view to extracting their transcen- 
dental implications. It is, however, the unique distinction of Husserl to 
have attempted to effect a synthesis between rationalism and intuitionism, 
apriorism and positivism, as also psychologism and transcendentalism. 
He has also done well to emphasise the nugatory character of both psy- 
chologism and formalism, each claiming to lay the foundations of philosophy.. 
His own endeavour to evolve a transcendental method on Kantian lines, 
with no transcendent entities lurking behind the scene, is also wholly laudable. — 
But an aprioristic method seeking light from intuitions can hardly be regarded 
as untouched by the taint of subjectivism. Bergson had sought to palliate 
the ills of his intuitionism by injecting a close of pragmatism in respect of 
our knowledge of tlie external world, but Husserl seems blissfully ignorant 
of the need for erecting a bridge over the chasm that separates transcen- 
dental intuitions from empirical knowled ge. His emphasis, indeed, on the’ 
referential character of consciousness and the admission of meaning as an 
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inalienable feature of transcendental intuitions enable him to avoid the 
Cartesian resort to the veracity of God, but that is true only in respect of 
the nondescript objects, whose exact nature remains a mystery. In spite 
of his protestations, he has failed to demonstrate that the meanings are 
_ not Platonic entities even though he has not assigned any sphere beyond 
space and time for their habitation. The cardinal error of his procedure 
is that there is no road from meanings to natural objects, which he spurns 
almost in Platonic fashion but which remain, after all, the genuine realities 
for all realists and positivists, i.e. empiricists in general. Empiricism has 
no doubt its limits, but any theory or study that shuts its eyes to empirical 
facts in their concrete integrity cannot amount to anything more than a mere 
intellectual gymnastic that deals with the ghosts of facts. 

6. Try as he might, Husserl could not therefore eliminate ontologi- 
cal presuppositions without embracing subjectivism and fictionism. Natorp 
remarks : “Husserl has left quite obscure the status of the ordinary world 
and its relation to essences, and to clarify it, he would be forced back into 
. something like a Kantian metaphysic.” But the Kantian metaphysic of 
experience is not available to Husserl, because his pure consciousness is 
not the same as the Kantian experience, which is none other than perception, 
invariably in rapport with spatio-temporal objets. The Kantian noumena 
are dark entities which are not amenable to knowledge m any intelligible 
sense. In spite of the inalienable reference to objects of a sort, the pure 
consciousness of Husserl is the camouflaged cogito of Descartes, because 
innate ideas—instead of meanings—are stored for the latter within pure 
consciousness or thought, and so the meanings of Husserl’s conception 
can escape the taint of innateness only by being projected or metamorphosed 
into the Platonic Ideas. Husserl himself strove to escape transcendent 
Idea-ism by falling into the clutches of transcendental Idealism and expand- 
ing the individual ego into the Absolute Subject. His starting point, in 
other words, ceases to be the individual consciousness of Descartes and 
becomes the Hegelian consciousness in general, and this is why he can claim 
that his work puts Idealism on a scientific footing for the first time. In 
spite of his poor opinion about the status of natural science, Husserl is not 
_ unaware of the fascination of the word science, and hence it comes about 
that he does not hesitate to christen his aprioristic study scientific idealism, 
with a surreptitious suggestion that since this is the science of sciences it 
must be science of a unique brand. Passmore has pointed out that Bren- 
tano’s emphasis on objectivity stimulated two very different lines of thought : 
Meinong reached a strangely constituted world, while Husserl made his 
way back to idealism. Meinong’s position was really a sort of unstable 
. equilibrium and Husserl restored the balance by opening the flood-gates 
of the idealistic current. Whether the pastiche ‘of spectral abstractions 
can thereby be clothed in the flesh and blood of concrete facts is a different 
matter. But it is clear at any rate that the flimsy wheels of intuitionism 
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and apriorism can lead the chariot of philosophy at most wp to transcen- 
‘dental idealism with its Absolute Subject as the cosmic Leviathon. It ‘is 
because the lesson of the Kantian transcendental method with its roots 
‘In empirical intuitions was lost upon Husserl that the phenomena: ceased. 
‘ to be such and became adjectives, not objects, of an absolute consciousness. 
If they had any vestige of objectivity left still, that could be only when 
they are treated as the Berkeleian objects-of Divine consciousness,—_robbed 
of its divinity but creating objectivity by the very act of consciousness. 
This is why Molina, who made a strenuous effort to vindicate Husserl, “vir- — 
‘tually admits his failure when confronted with- the traviscendental cons- 
‘eioushess in its creative role—a generalised. pragmatist ox pangna makihg 
its own reality, albeit without calling it such. - : 
7. The reluctance to detefmine the status of ideal objects or mean- 
‘ings reduced Husserl’s phenomenology to hardly anything’ more thana long- 
‘drawn plea fora new-fangled method. This is not to say ‘that Husserl’s 
ate ‘attempt was “wholly an unproductive labour. His emphasis on thé izte- 
ducible existence of consciousness with. intentionality ‘inspired the- existen- 
‘tialist thinkers in no small measure, but their obsession with felt existence 
_ as preceding essence made emotionalism run wild under the ‘banner of a 
neo-subjéctivism. ` Husserl himself, on the contrary, ‘focussed his attention 
on‘essence and thereby became the godfather of modern critical ‘Realism 
with its sense-data as essences or chafacter-complexes “in the case -of. veri- 
‘dical perceptions. But the abstract (though multiform) essences of Husserl, 
divorced from concrete objectivity, became a tertium quid—neither Platonic 
eritities in the fullest sense nor aspects of things in their concréte integrity. 
A‘relentless logic ‘will compel him to equate the essences to Platonic Ideas, 
‘and ‘he cannot therefore be conceded to have avoided Platonic Formalism. 
The whole-battery of Aristotle’s chatges can therefore be directed -against 
this ‘rnodern ‘brand of Platonism. -He may have constructed ‘a “science” 
of “pure possibilities” such as Leibniz had dreamt of, but withowt:a:more 
‘concréte chatacterisation the-niere possibilities cannot be treated as ‘potens. 
-tialities of existence, nor can their study be named science in any plausible 
senso. It has become a-fashion:amongst philosophers to describe any study 
as sciénce, seeking:thereby to endow the-study with the-dignity and -accep- 
tability of a mathematical or empirical science. But unless either the deduc- 
tive method (without intuitions) or the inductive method (with -verification) 
is resorted to, the whole fabrication becomes a fictional poem or a house of 
conceptual cards,—all intuitions being at bottom ostensively self-evident 
subjective notions ‘without a foothold on solid reality of our everyday 
experience. There is no short-cut to science other than the painstaking 
logico-mathematical method .based on concrete facts in the long run,— 
facts being,-in Russell’s phrase, the components and constituents of- the 
spatio-temporal world, which is the world of all of us. Phenomenology is, 
at best, an absorbing intellectual pastime, but it is neither science nor philo- 
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sophy in:any acceptable sense. 

8. .Husserl’s two-pronged attack upon psychologism and naturalism 
‘rather overshoots the: mark. > The validation of logical principles by means 
of ‘psychological laws leads no doubt to phenomenism and subjectivism, 
but any epistemology, call transcendental or otherwise, that docs not take 
: cognisance of psychological facts builds in the air. Husserl misconceived 
the relationship between psychology and phenomenology : it is the latter 
‘that depends on the former and not vice versa. Of course, any science must 
be logical, ‘and: psychology can be no exception to that. But a genuine 
-epistemology ‘must have living relationship with psychological facts unless 
‘it-is:to beireduced to bare formalism, which Husserl himself heartily abhors. 
‘Naturalism, again; need not equate itself to materialism or sheer physica- 
‘lism>because it can admit the emergence of new qualities at very stage of 
‘ the evolutionary process. Unless, therefore, naturalism embraces reduc- 
‘tionism and has as its necessary corollary some form of epiphenomenalism 
or else of behaviourism, Husserl’s tirade against it falls wide of the mark. 
His philippic amounts to giving the dog a bad name in order to hang it ! 
‘Naturalism is, at bottom, the sophistication of the robust realism of a normal 
layman in his everyday life, and any philosophy that fails to absorb common- 
sense in its tenets ends by weaving a cobweb of fantastic theories which are 
as intriguing as they are stale and pointless. 

' 9. Husserl was a bitter critic of historicism and weltanschauung phi- 
‘losophy in.as much as both are marked by a certain relativism. Histocicism, 
e.g.in Dilthey, is an attempt to interpret all reality and all truth as relative 
to'historical development. While agreeing that history mainfests a diver- 
sity: of philosophical positions in the ongoing life of the spirit; Husserl denies 
that-such aifactual diversity can divest any particular position of objective 
validity. -History cannot of course establish that there can be no absolutely 
valid metaphysics, and historicism in its very attempt to prove the impos- 
sibility ‘of métaphysics refutes itself. But Husserl overshoots the mark 
in:this case.as well, There can:in fact be no absolute metaphysic if it is to 
be a philosophy of realities and not of bare possibilities. Husserl rejects 
weltanschauung philosophy because it looks upon all historical develop- 
‘ments as equally: valid in that each conveys the spirit of the age. Such a 
philosophy reduces itself to culture, which can be called philosophy only 
“ina vague popular sense. None the less, Husserl has failed to notice that 
‘his: own phenomenology is tinged with the geitgeist—the spirit of the age. 
‘However much an individual thinker may seek to construct a purely objec- 
tive and universal system of philosophy, he cannot escape the clutches 
ofthe zeitgeist. But this should. not of itself make any theory specially 
.suspect, for final truth, as Russell puts it, belongs to heaven—not to this 
world. ‘The-claim put forward by the originator of every newfangled “ism” 
does‘not:as such convert it into an absolute truth, and history testifies to 
‘this--a fact blinked ‘by:Husserl in this messianic exuberance. 
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10. Husserl could not rise above the. arrogance of Hegel and ‘other 
- German philosophers of his ilk precisely because he looked at history thro ugh 
-coloured spectacles. He waxes eloquent on Europe’s mission to’ humanity 
in his essay entitled Philosophy and the Crisis of European Man. “The 
European nations are sick ; Europe itself, they say, is in ciitical condition.” 
- But even while moaning the decline of the West, he sings. hallelujah to the 
glory of European Men—a super sub-species of homo sapiens, the herren- 
- volk of a larger clan. In sooth, however, more than the supremacy of the 
European man, he thinks of the superiority of his own brand of philosophy- 
science, and misinterprets the whole course of European thought, beginning 
with Plato and Aristotle, as the gradual unfoldment of the phenomenolo- 
gical creed. Just as the Hegelian Absolute in its dialectical movement 
is supposed to reach its culmination in learning Hegel’s metaphysics, -the 
Graeco-Roman European civilisation, in Husserl’s. view, finds its logical 
fulfilment in the philosophy science of Edmund Husserl, the phenomeno- 
- logist. “In our European humanity there is an innate entelechy that tho- 
roughly controls the changes in the Européan image and gives to it the sense 
of a development in the direction of an ideal image of life and of being, as 
moving toward an eternal pole.” The spiritual telos of this superman lies 
in infinity : it is an infinite idea, toward which in secret the collective spiri- 
tual becoming, so to speak, strives. Truth for Husserl, as Lauer tells us, is 
a Platonic Idea, in relation to which any particular truth is but a participa- 
tion. In designating the purely theoretical attitude as distinctively Euro» 
pean, Husserl does not even hesitate glossing over the eminently practical 
interests of men like Plato and Aristotle, because he wants to make all those 
whom he considers to be of any importance as only dimly foreshadowing 
the superlative phenomenological study of the transcendental conscious. 
ness. ‘Indian, Chinese and other philosophies” may only be called phi- 
losophies by courtesy (if Husserl had any), for one must not allow inténtional 
depths to be covered over by what is only morphologically common and 
be blind to the most essential differences of principle.” Philosophy, or rather 
Husserl’s philosophy, ‘‘has.constantly to exercise through European man 
its role of leadership for the whole of mankind.” But if European man, 
we dare say, has acquired any leadership in the world of thought, it is through 
_ his scientific mastery over the forces of nature and not through any superior 
philosophic wisdom, and Husserl is evidently unaware that modern science 
could have accomplished very little without the discovery of the zero and 
the decimal notation, which was no achievement of the chosen European 
man but of an unknown Indian. Husserl has tried to propound a new 
philosophy of history with very meagre knowledge of historical facts: A 
small dose of historicity, to which he is unaccountably allergic, might’ have 
cured him of the phenomenological fever that projected the. Platonic Idea 
‘into the Hegelian Absolute and played havoc with his programme of laying 
the foundations. of all future metaphysics—the programme’ that :produced 
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much cry and little wool! In his anxiety to avoid the scylla of Kantian 
phenomenism, Husserl fell into the charybdis of Cartesian subjectivism, 
albeit the sting of subjectivism is sought to be palliated by making the 
Subject a universal transcendental consciousness, in the very contemplation 
of which all idealists, Eastern and Western, feel a mystical awe verging 
on religious ecstasy and paradoxical self-glorification. 


CAUSES AND REASONS 


ks 


WARREN E. STRINKRAUS 


Tt may be said with littlo exaggeration that the essential difference 
between scientists and philosophers is their understanding of the word “why”. 
When the scientist asks why something happens, he is interested in causes ; 
when the philosopher asks why something is the case, he is interested in 
reasons. The scientist is concerned with describing and explaining whatever 
occupies his interest in terms of the conditions or -factors which brought 
it about. Thus, in the physics laboratory an unexpected voltage drop 
has a cause ; an unanticipated burn-out is the result of certain discoverable 
causal factors or the product of a sequence of interlinked causes. Simi- 
larly the social scientist and the psychologist seek to explain group and 
individual behaviour, respectively, as due to certain discriminable causes. 
To find the cause is to open the door to understanding for the scientist. 
But this is not so for the philosopher. He thinks that undorstanding comes 
when one knows the reasons for whatever he is discussing. 

Now when one asks why in the philosophic sense, he is asking for the 
rational basis for the point of view or the proposal under discussion. He 
is interested in the justification, the grounds, the defense, the support, the 
reasons for the topic or action under consideration. When a person pro- 
claims a course of action as the right one, the philosopher wants to know 
the reasons for its being right, not the causes that figured in the individual’s 
dicision. Should a person adopt some unpopular political idea, the philo- 
sopher wonders what reasons may be offered in defense of it, while the scien- 
tist, depending on his special interest, may wonder about the geographical, 
physiological, psychological or social forces that produced the unpopular 

idea and he might attribute it to a glandular upset or some unconscious 
hatred of the second cousin. 

This distinction between cause and reason is not so significant in the 
more exact natural sciences as it is in the sciences dealing with human beings, 
the so-called Behavioral Sciences. One does not easily think of electrons 
as having reasons for what they do (though there may be some overall reason 
manifest in the total action of electromagnetic forces) ; he thinks exclusively 
in causal terms. In the physical sciences prevalent before the work of 
Galileo, there was a tendency to consider elemental units as somehow know- 
ingly operating according to an inner general purpose but this is no longer 
heid. Teleological physics has been superseded by mechanical physics. 
However in the sciences purporting to deal with human beings there has 
been an increasing tendency to interpret human behavior in strictly causal 
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and mechanical terms virtually ignoring the “why” which seeks reasons 
and not causes. 

There is no question that many human activities can best be explained 
by means of the causal why. Surely the blinking of an eye when a cinder 
approaches it can be explained causally as can peristaltic action and the 
heart beat. And it might be that the “why” of all observable bodily activi- 
ties is a causal one. Is there any place left for the rational why ? 

When we deal with the rational “why” we are ordinarily limited to 
viewpoints, theories, truth claims, hypotheses, and propositions. We do 
not think of asking a person why his face is blotchy—in the rational sense, 

- but we do ask him why he thinks a particular political opinion is sound, 7.¢.0n 
what grounds it can be supported or justified. Such inquiry has for centuries 
: been the task of philosophy, though there are some today, the Wittgens- 
teinians, who view. philosophy’s job as essentially therapeutic. Ordinarily, 
philosophers consider alternative claims to truth and wonder how 
` they might be supported. If something is true, reasons must be 
”, presented for it. All the causal factors in the world cannot cause some- 
. thing to be trie which isn’t true. Truth is not a product of causal forces 
. but the result of the thinking mind’s rational evaluation and interpretation 
-of facts. Even a scientific hypothesis, like the General Relativity theory 
cannot be regarded as true unless some reasons are offered in its defense. 
And if it is true, it is true for reasons, not because it occurred at a certain 
point in history or was the unique product of Albert EKinstein’s brain activity. 

Now to be sure, that portion of an individual’s conscious life which 

-is given over to rational quests is not ordinarily very significant. And the- 
number of those who seek to cultivate rationality is sometimes disappoint- 
ingly low. Many minds seem to be little more than products of heredity 

-and environment. They “react” ; they do not think. They “behave” ; 
they do not respond creatively and rationally. . Since failure to use rational 
faculties is so rampant, the behavioral scientists have developed an approach 
which seeks to interpret human personality in strict causal terms. These 
sciences generally take the position that human beings are conditioned ` 
products of various forces whose behavior patterns can be reduced to rather 


simple formulae and whose future activities may be predicted with ever 
increasing accuracy. Accordingly, some scientists of this sort imply that 


the systematic determination of the causes of human thought and behavior 
will make possible eventually the control of the human being. A skilled 
team. of behavioral scientists would theoretically be able to produce any 
kind of personality they would like. 

This idea of controlling people by physical or psychical force is the 
assumption behind all propaganda and advertising. The appeal is never 
to reason nor is there any intention of persuasion. Instead, advertisers 
seek to cause changes. Certain subtle forces are introduced which then are 
allowed to play on the client’s emotions or appetites. There follows, pre- 
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sumably, certain gratifying results for political demagogues or stockhol- 
ders. The book entitled, “The Hidden Persuaders,” written by Vance 
Packard (New York : 1957) is an attempt to expose the techniques used by 
those who seek to manipulate people. The interesting thing about such 
efforts to control or cause behavior, as Professor W. E. Hocking brings out 
ini his brilliant essay, “Mind and Near-Mind,’’* is that however true a causal 
law may have been at the time of its discovery, “the discovery and state- 
ment of a causal principle in psychology has a certain tendency to make it- 
self untrue.” If one knows someone is trying to get him to react a certain 
way, he tries not to. “Knowing the causal rule invalidates its action,” 
Hocking notes, and. he adds : “The causal management of men must always 
proceed in secret : that is to say, it must ultimately be given up.” 

In the popular mind, the concern for the causal why in interpreting 
human thought and behavior, besides being essentially backward-looking, 
often results in some reprehensible interpersonal relations. There is a cons- 
tant judging of motives and conditions, a searching for likely causes of odd 
artistic or religious views, of love for one’s parents, of slips in speech, and 
of nail biting. There is not much evaluation of the general role of reason 
in daily life. The unusual and the odd are interpreted as a function of 
strained home background or early repressions. Novice students at this 
sort of thing in the West play at omniscience by seeking the causes of their 
parents’ conservative religious views or their aunt’s “obsession” with clean- 
liness. After recognizing that causes do work on the human organism and 
account for much in human behavior, Hocking remarks; 

This is palpably the case in our errors, mistakes, stupidities, slips of 
the tongue, unreasonable fears, and prejudices. It is here that the causal 
psychology is peculiarly at home : it is here also that the distinction between 
causes and reasons is most evident. Freud and the behaviorists vie with 
each other in accounting for the abnormal and foolish aspects of human 
conduct, If I make an error in calculation, I may properly consult the 
psychologist ; if I reach the right conclusion, the result is no function of 
vigor or fatigue, of hot or cold climate, of distracted or repressed impulses. 
That which is no function of variable antecedents cannot be the effect of 
a cause. There are no causes for going right ; there are no reasons for going 
wrong.” 

How much easier it is to deal with opinions unlike one’s own by attri- 
buting them to causal forces which then imply their-insignificance. Instead 
of evaluating the truth-claims of Hindu thinkers, a Christian can write them 
off as products of geography. Instead of evaluating the truth of political 
democracy, a Marxist-Leninist can announce that those who believe in 
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1. William E. Hocking, “Mind and Near-Mind,” in Muelder et al, The Develop. 
ment of American Philosophy (New York : 1960), 297-3804. The quotations immediately 
following are from page 299. 

2. Ibid., 299. 
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democracy do so because they are dupes of decadent Western capitalism. 
-One does not have to argue about the rationality of Hindu philosophy or of 
democracy, he can discount them by reporting on their alleged geographical 
ro socio-economic causes. This is a convenient way for some minds to avoid 
discussion and argument. It is hardly worthy of a thoughtful intelligence. 
The selfsame technique is used by certain psychologists of the analytic 
type in the endeavor to account for religious belief.’ Instead of dealing with 
the rational claims of belief in God or the logical validity of theological pro- 
positions, these “scientists” seek to uncover how the idea of God arose or 
was “caused.” And they think they have completed their work when they 
inideate that such belief is a form of mental aberration. Some of them tell 
us that Moses and Paul, Buddha and Ramakrishna, Aquinas and Mohammed 
believed what they did because of unconscious -forces which dominated 
them. The views of these men are not examined from the standpoint of 
their possible logical worth but only as products of possible glandular upsets 
' or abnormal attachment to their mother or some other factors of similar 
significance. It turns out that the greatest theological thinkers and crea- 
tive artists are viewed as “creatures of their time” or as suffering from thinly 
veiled psychoses. ae 
Of course, if it is true that religious beliefs are eis caused and nave 
no rational why by which their truth may be judged; it is hard to see. why: 
irreligious beliefs have any better status. If theology and moral idealism can 
be understood. by an analysis of backlying causes, so can atheism and the 
adjustment psychology. If the behavioral sciences interpret religious and 
philosophical thought by the causal why, we may interpret the behavioral 
sciences in the same way, that is, as not having-any special validity in them- 
selves but as products of the brains and environment of their perpetrators.® 
When one considers some of the views coming from the opponents of religion. 
and democracy and the behavioral scientists themselves, this seems the. ` 
only plausible account possible. To paraphrase Borden Bowne : It has long - 
been a puzzle to the critical mind how any rational being could produce some 
of the things which have appeared from the pens of the scientists who deal 
with human behavior and opinion. But now we see that reason had nothing 
to do with their production, and the wonder rather becomes-that the nerves, 
or unconscious forces, or hereditary tendencies should do so well. Rational 
thought has had nothing to do with the development of the theories of human 
hature set forth by the Freudians, Marxians or behavioral scientists. Like 
every other theory, belief or opinion, their’s too are caused not reasoned out. . 
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3. This suggests that motivational research into tho caiise of atheism ahd moral 
felativism as stemming from the early home life and glandular malfunctionings of certaiti 
social scientists might be in order. There may well be unconscious-causes which maké 
it impossible for some persons to believe in God or moral ideals. 

4. Seo Borden P. Bowne’s Metaphysics (New York : 1898, Revised), 330.. 
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But the scientist who deals with human motivation and opinion cannot 
admit that his own theories are not the result of careful reasoning, for if that 
is true there can be no science. What he fails to see is that in his insistence 
~ on the causal why he has destroyed the mind’s integrity as well as the meaning 
of rationality, for he interprets the mind as a conditioned product not as 
a creative activity. If the scientist’s own mind is not creative, selective, 
and rational in its collecting of data and formulating of theories, because 
it is by definition a product of previous forces, how can the findings of that 
mind be taken as true. How can it be trusted or regarded seriously? But 
if we must trust the rationality of the scientist, why can’t we trust the 
rationality of those whom the scientist is examining unless there are very 
good reasons for not doing so ? 

The exclusive search for the causal why and the effort to ignore or 
even discount the rational why in matters of human concern, are understan- 
dably appealing in cultures dominated by science and technology. Never- 
theless, the philosopher calls us to recognize that more basic than any search 
for causes must be the quest for rational truth. And here the rational why 
will always be fundamental and indispensable. Philosophical inquiry into — 
the truth of any hypothesis or belief, however strange it may seem, is always 
prior to the inquiry into its causes. Such rational inquiry is the eminent 
domain of the mind and the ground of its integrity. It is this which makes all 
philosophy and science possible. As Hocking says : “To regard the mind 
as the creative principle... .is not an hypothesis among others in metaphy- 
sics, but the primary certitude of experience.’’* Rational mentality can 
never become a phenomenon for causal explanation ; rather i is that 
from which all explanation proceeds, a primary datum, necessary and in- 
eluctable. The causal why is always subordinate to the rational why. Rea- 

sons are prior to causes. 
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GURU NANAK—SPIRITUAL 
AND MORAL TEACHER 


GURBACHAN SINGH TALIB 


Fhe Penetrating Moral Vision : 


; As in the highest Indian philosophical thought, the moral and spiritual 
life in Guru Nanak’s teaching are inter related and as a matter of fact, fused 
with each other. The true spiritual life is differentiated by him from the 
observance of religious ritual and ceremonial. Ceremonial is merely the 
husk, even the false show, which has no spiritual significance in itself. A 
good part of the Guru’s teaching in this respect is quite well-known and a 
detailed exposition of it here would be superfluous. The sacred thread 
(Janeu, Yagyopavit) he called a mere thread which may get soiled, snap or 
be burnt. The true thread is the ‘thread of the soul’, which in essence 
means the cultivation of | the ‘spivitual-moral « qualities ; so that of such a 


spiritual ‘thread’ the elements are compassion, contentment, continence 
and | firmness i in the moral path. Going beyond this inculcation, the Guru 
castigated those who make a show of wearing the thread, without cultiva- 
ting the spirit which should go with it, which is to have a restrained mind. 
Says he: those who wear the thread have not put the thread (that is, 
restraint) over their senses and desire for woman. Their eyes leer with 
low passion and their hands work evil. Daily are they shamed with foul 
deeds. What good is it to woar the thread with minds so loosened 
in passion, The notion of untouchability he castigates by calling to the 
mind the ‘real untouchables’ who are lodged in the soul—-foul thinking, hard 
heartedness, slander, violence—with these untouchables in the soul, how 
may one’s kitchen space be considered pure, despite all the elaborate cleans. 
ing rituals performed ? “The really low-caste are those living without 
God.’ The notion of ritual impurity attaching to a home in which a birth 
has recently taken place, was disapproved by the Guru. ‘The impurity 
of the mind is avarice, of the eyes lust after another’s wealth and woman ; 
of the ears to hear slander and of the tongue to utter falsehood.’ Ritual 
bathing at the spots considered sacred is in itself of little spiritual value. 
Those performing such bathing without spiritually cleansing themselves 
are like jars full of poison, washed only from the outside. ‘The true bathing 
or ablutions at the sixty-eight tirthas is listening to the sacred Word of God. 
Thy adoration O Lord, is the true Ganga and Banaras.’ And so on about 
the ceremonial of other creeds, such as Islam, the Yogi cult, Jainism and 
the numerous varieties of anchorites’ cults prevalent in India. 
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The true essence of religion is in living purely, with sincerity and com- 
passion in the heart. This note of the sovereign importance of compassion 
and humanity is of frequent occurrence in the Guru’s teaching. While India 
has constantly venerated non-violence and has stressed certain ritual acts of 
charity, such as the feeding of beggars on special occasions and the upkeep 
of disabled cattle, the true spirit of charity and humanity as is too obvious, 
has been lacking among our people. There was no compassion for the 
untouchables or the otherwise low-caste people who were hardly admitted 
to the ordinary privileges of humanity. The social system sanctioned” 
recognized privileges for the upper classes and the higher castes, and the. 
poor and the under-privileged simply suffered as at the hands of an etcrnal 
law. With the coming of the Muslims as rulers, a new privileged class had 
been created ; and while the upper classes among the Hindus still retained 
their privileges by compromising with the rulers, the lower orders, whether 
Hindu or Muslim, continued to be sufferers. In this situation the ‘Guru 
pronounced Dharma to be the child of compassion. Among the religious 
duties of man he included with sacred ablutions and the performance of 
penance, the exercise of compassion and the giving away of charity. Forgive- 
ness he made into a sovereign attribute of man. “Those abjuring forgive- 
ness’, he declared, ‘have vanished from the earth, despite their vast 
cohorts., “Make forgiveness thy milch cow ; let the calf of thy spirit suck 
its milk.’ In such teaching the Indian mind will readily recognize the 
familiar voice of the higher spirit of humanism, basically Indian. The 
great sages of India have again and again called men to the path of compas; 
sion and forgiveness. Guru Nanak, however, made the application of 
these qualities wide and universal, so as to embrace all mankind without 
distinction of caste. In deeply moving words the Guru voiced forth the. 
agony and suffering of the Indian people at the hands of Babar’s soldiery. 
Again, in words coming from the depths of anguish, he characterized the 
evil rampant around him in these soul-stirring words : “The dark night 
of evil is spread ; the moon of righteousness is nowhere visible. I have- 
sought and sought for it to distraction. No path is visible through this 
impenetrable darkness.’ Here is the very voice of the suffering soul of ` 
mankind, and a plea for a mighty effort at the redemption of man from his 
suffering. Such a mighty effort was the Guru’s own Mission, his Divine | 
Ministry, which was to show to man the path of the pure life from which 
comes not only true bliss, but also the idealism and heroism which crusades 
in the cause of humanity. 


The perfect consummation of the religious life ke envisioned as consist- 
ing in moral action among human beings. The highest religious life accord- 
ing to him is neither asceticism nor the attainment of a state of nescience, 


which in our thinking is what moksha or nirvana stands for. Nor is it ecstasy, 
as would be the aim of the prevalent Bhakti cults to induce in man. This 
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is amply brought out in the Guru’s discussions with the Siddha-Yogis, who 
stressed the supremacy of the life of the recluse as also the systematic cultiva- 
tion through the elaborate Yoga-practice (Yoga-praais) of the state of pas- 
sionlessness, and the arousing the occult power (shakti) lodged in the Kunda- 
lini or the serpentine passage. The Guru not only upbraided the 
Yogis for retreating into the mountain-caves from the scene of man’s sin 
and suffering which they must endeavour to relieve, but also brought them 
to a realization of the supreme importance of moral action as the ultimate 
fruit of the spiritual life. The spiritual life must seek to grapple with the 
great problems of evil and suffering, and not seek a retreat from these into 
mystically or philosophically induced indifference. Rather than being no 
concern of the man of religion, the problems created by evil are the greatest. 
of his concerns. His personality must sweeten the human scene, and if 
need be, undertake suffering in the cause of God and man. The path of 
religion to the Guru, ‘calls upon man to place his head on the palm of his 
hand ; to give away life without demur.’ “The death of heroic men is bless 
sed, should they die in an approved cause’—thus does the Guru erect 
martyrdom for a noble cause into supreme merit. In a hymn the Guru 
has recounted the well-known perpetrators of evil and iniquity, such as the 
demons Madhu and Kaitabh, Raktabij and Mahishasur, along with evil- 
doers like Ravana and Duryodhana, all of whom were destroyed by the 
divine law which destroys evil. This great aspect of the teaching of religion, 
that the destruction of evil is implicit in the religious life had been forgotten 
in the background of medieval India, with its stress on esoteric mysticism 
and monasticism and the soft, often emasculating strains of Bhakti 
which usually descended to a decadent eroticism. To all this 
the Guru reacted with his teaching of the sovereignty of the 
spiritual-moral life and the supreme importance of duty which 
he called Seva. This Seva is moral duty and is equivalent 
to the disinterested action commended in the Gita. Man must do 
duty, from the humblest, in the sphere of family life to the highest, in puri- 
fying the life of the community and endeavouring to remove oppression 
and injustice. Such action would be rooted in the spiritual vision, and be 
a manifestation of the divine law which is antagonistic to evil. Its motive 
force would come from the purity of life which the true practice of religion 
would give to the crusader for such a just cause. So overpowering is the 
conception of the religious person as hero that the Guru has frequently 
referred to the path of overcoming the temptations of the senses as true 
heroism ; and those who have endeavoured in the path of God, as ‘great 
and mighty heroes’ (/odh Maha-bali Sur). The mind in overcoming mundane 
urges is called ‘king, heroic and mighty in battle’ (Eh man raja sur- 
sangram). The heroic motif thus is of frequent mention in the Guru’s 
teaching, and is intimately linked up with the cultivation of the spiritual- 
moral life. Without beneficent action in the spirit of heroism, the religious 
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life does not find its fulfilment. ‘I have been instructed thus by the 
Master : Recluse, hero celibate or Yogi—none shall obtain the fruit of 
their endeavour without the performance of service to man.’ Here then, 
is Karma-yoga in the highest sense, finding expression in teaching whose 
significance is universal and capable of ‘being followed by the humblest. 
among mankind. 

The path of spiritual life commended by the Guru is that which has 
variously been called Sahj and Raj-yoga, It is the path in which the purely 
spiritual processes of meditation and absorption in the universal soul are 
commended to the seeker as against the elaborate ritual of Hatha or the 
austerities of the monastic life. The Guru has used the Yogic terminology 
current in his time to designate several stages of this path, and has called 
it also the true Yoga. This Yoga is not the arousing of Shakti or Kundalini, 
but the attainment of poise—the state in which the passions are. under 
restraint and stilled, and the voice of the soul is heard and followed. This 
is the state of overcoming the ‘three qualities’ of Indian spiritual psychology, 
and is truly the attainment of mukti or nirvana, which the Guru has 
conceived as a state of positive enlightenment and not as a kind of nescience 
or merging into the void. This is the state in which man ‘stays pure amidst 
the impurities of the world’; ‘surrenders the desire for the fruits of his 
action to God’, ‘lives as does the lotus in the water, or the duck in the lake.’ _ 
In this state is attained the vision of the harmony or indivisibility of Being, 
called Advaita, when the ego ceases to matter and all that exists is viewed 
as a part of one’s self. In this state all actions are just and untainted by 
egoism or evil. This i is enlightenment-—Gian or Buddhi. The Guru has 
expressed the peace and bliss of this state in a vast number of symbols— 
those coming from light, from the finer experiences of the senses and the 
ineffable mystery of joy. Music and melody, the spiritual swan or Hamsa, 
the pure lotus, the sweet drops of amrita, trilling songs of birds, gentle rain: ` 
drops, the ecstatic embrace of love—these and many more are the symbols 
in which is embodied this greatest of all experiences which the human spirit 
is capable of attaining, and which can be suggested only through such symbols 
as have been alluded to. | 


Before closing this section, I should like to call attention in the Guru’s 
teaching to the fusion of the two experiences of Yoga and Bhakti, usually 
held to be incompatible. While Yoga aims at attaining the state of pas- 
sionlessness through overcoming the ‘three qualities’ and subduing the senses, 
Bhakti is the ecstatic cultivation of joy and bliss in divine love. Para- 
. doxical as the fusion of these elements may appear, in the Guru’s teaching 
Vairag or dispassion towards the concerns of the mundane life, by. withdraw- 
ing from it, conceives deep yearning for the unattained beauty and joy of 
the divine. The questing soul is termed a ‘stranger’ in the world, with which 
it is out of tune. It therefore seeks the true beloved, God, for a vision of 
whom it is yearning endlessly. This passion is expressed through the 


~ 
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archetypal figure of the love-sick bride, who resembles the nayaka of medieval 
poetry, seeking the Spouse who isfar away. The entire chain of imagery 
and symbols related. to this situation is employed allegorically. The bride 
finds no sympathetic object or soul in the absent Husband’s home ; cannot 
send to him a messenger nor can reach upto Him ; the passing months and 
seasons remind her only of Him and days and nights are passed in the agony 
of separation. She dreams of Him, then wakes up in streaming tears to 
find it not real, and all her make-up is of little worth without Him, who 
should bring fulfilment to her rich beauty. The symbols grow erotic, and 
through these is spiritual ecstasy expressed. These symbols are however, 
‘distanced’ as would be said in the language of literary criticism, and touch 
the erotic only through suggestion and imaginative abstractions. Nowhere 
are they concrete. While the expression of the passion of Bhakti is met 
with in numerous places in the compositions of Guru Nanak and of his 
successor—Apostles, its peak is touched in Bara-Mah, the Ode of the 
Months, which is in the measure Tukhari and is believed to be the last 
composition of Guru Nanak, anticipating the union of his soul with the 
Divine. Another great lyric, highly passionate, will be found given in 
English rendering towards the close of this article. In its richness and pas- 
sion this should rank among the supreme expressions of the ecstatic- 
mystical poetry. This strain of Bhakti or Devotion, so human and pas- 
sionate in Guru Nanak, is at the same time deeply philosophical—only the 
philosophy of dispassion by a miracle of spiritual experience is transmuted 
into supremely beautiful lyrica] outpouring. 


~ 


Powerful Images and Symbols in his Poetry : 


The above is a brief statement of some of the directions towards which 
the teaching of Guru Nanak may be seen to tend. His hymns are couched 
in a language which is still quite intelligible in its vocabulary and forma- 
_ tions. It only more closely follows the idiom of the western dialects of the 
Panjab which are not now considered to be the standard form of the langu- 
age for prose-expression. A good part of his compositions is in medieval 
Braji-Hindi, with an admixture of Panjabi. These compositions present 
difficulties of interpretation, partly because of their intimate, subtle content 
and partly owing to their highly compact structure, not easily reducible 
to ratiocinative re-statement. The thought-process, being intuitive, invests 
the verbal structure with multiple inter-relationships, defying analysis. 
Another dimension of difficulty is added by the spiritual-esoteric significa- 
tion associated with the words, which bear philosophical-mystical meanings 
rather than those obviously attaching to them. Most key-words are used 
in metaphorical, allegorical or symbolical senses rather than in the literal. 
Thus, ‘death’ habitually stands for spiritual death, the unregenerate state, 
the continuance for the individual of the process of rebirth and death ; 
‘falsehood’ and its equivalents stand for the fouling of the mind which is 


í 
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not freed from the state of Duality ; ‘ deceit’ stands for much the same 
thing ; ‘joy’ is bliss, release from transmigration, joy in God, mukti ; ‘suffer- 
ing’ is being involved in Duality, sin, evil and not’ physical suffering, unless 
the context specifically bears such a sense. And the list may be extended 
further on. Without such Caveats anyone interpreting Guru Nanak’s 
Word or of any of his Apostolic successor—Gurus may altogether give the 
wrong meanings to the original text. 


Guru Nanak in his teaching has employed two sets of symbols. Some 
of these are those already current in the spiritual thought of India, in many 
cases long ages before him, and generally understood by the people in the 
context of expressing religious and moral ideas.. Such symbols as for 
example, the Lotus for the mind untouched by the evil of the world is as 
old as the Gita and even older ; the Hamsa or Swan for the mind discriminat- 
ing by divine intuition between good and evil is again very old ; the chatrik 
for the yearning soul ; and the love-sick bride, are symbols established in 
the Indian spiritual tradition. All such are employed by the Guru freely 
to give expression to various phases of spiritual experience. These serve 
as a kind of intellectual short-hand, but the passion and fervour investing 
their use in the various contexts renders them personal in character, and 
each time that they occur, produce a powerful resonance in the soul. On 
an attentive study of the Guru’s Word, one may get familiar with the inner 
meaning of these symbols and attune one’s mind to them. 
There is then another facet of expression in the Guru’s compositions, 
which is the employment by him of images and symbols drawn from the 
daily life of mankind, yet expressed with such deep passion and fervour 
as to endow them with the power to penetrate to the innermost chamber 
of the human consciousness. It is here that the vast difference may be seen 
between uninspired teaching which may leave the listener unconverted in 
soul, and the inspired word whose power turns in the Guru’s’phrase, ‘men 
into Gods’ and ‘storks into swans’, and fills the soul with ineffable bliss. 
His teaching, while it is based upon a philosophy the postulates of which 
are rooted in the spiritual history of India and its cardinal moral principles, 
is not itself expressed in the form of a set philosophical system. Tt is rather 
in the form of spurts of revelation, spiritual illumination; vision—which may 
as often express itself in a line or even part of a line as in the larger expanse 
of a whole hymn or set of hymns. To-reduce his teaching to the vatiocina- 
tive thought-pattern would not only be difficult, but as in the case of all 
great poetry with its multiple facets of appeal, would be to throw away 
_ its power to stir the soul and to penetrate to the depths of the mind. His 
hymns are moreover, of the nature of devotional song. In the Sikh tradition 
these are called Shabda, which stands mystically very much for the: same 
thing as Bhajan. Their full power is felt only when they are chanted fer- 
vently by a devotee or better still, when sung in unison with the proper 
music. In order therefore, to realize the nature and character of Guru 
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Nanak’s teaching these and allied facets must be kept in view. Not the 
appeal to reason only, but to the soul—that is what these hymns do to the 
human personality. While it is not intended here to present a critical 
analysis of Guru Nanak’s compositions as poetry—the attempt would be 
stupendous and call for volumes of writings—it may be pointed out that 
his expression exercises its power over the soul firstly through its symbols 
arising from the depths of spiritual passion, which acquire an original and 
individual force ; and again through the rhythm and lilt of the verse which 
does not follow after any metrical mould but is responsive to the rhythm 
of the soul itself. While the symbols may be translated into another langu- 
age with varying degrees of success, the rhythm, of course, would as much 
defy reproduction as the penetration of its mystery through analysis. Only 
the most distant suggestion of it may be given by ahighly sensitive 
translator. 

Guru Nanak has expressed the whole range of man’s spiritual and moral 
experience. From the expression of powerful denunciation of the lie in 
the soul of man which expresses itself in cant, hypocrisy and the various 
false institutions set up by clever counterfeiters of morality and religion 
to mislead mankind, through revealing to man the tragic waste he makes 
of his life in the pursuit of what is false—-ephemeral and of no worth for the 
higher life of the soul—in tones evoking this aspect of the tragedy of life. 
Further on, through the expression of yearning for union with the Divine 
conceived as perfect Beauty, he has voiced also that experience of Bliss, 
the Eternal Joy, allegorically called tasting of amrita, wherein all desire 
is finally. stilled and the soul, in the Guru’s words, forgets in the fulness of 
its Joy even to ask for a boon from the Créator in the sublime hour of vision. 
All this range of experience is ‘teaching’ in a much deeper and vaster sense 
than would be implied by the everyday use of this word, denoting only 
certain kinds of exhortations and prohibitions. To give an adequate idea 
of the totality of such teaching, a work on a vast scale would be needed. 
tn the short span of an article, only a few suggestions can be given, for 
further study and contemplation of this theme. 

Rather than attempt to categorize the Guru’s teaching in cold prose, 
I shall attempt to reproduce in my own modest rendering a few of the pro- 
nouncements and soul-experiences of Guru Nanak, in order particularly to 
illustrate the power of the suggestive imagery and symbol in each case. 
The poem at the close is reproduced in full while of the one preceding, the . 
opening stanza is given. These are illustrative of two of the great themes 
in Guru Nanak’s vision—his exhortation to man to cut himself free from 
` the lure of worldly desire and his soul’s passionate quest for union with the 
Divine Spon oa pressme itself in a lyric rippling over with yearning : 





7 , Babar has descended upon India with the 
wedding-party of lust and forcibly demands. 
surrender of India’s womanhood. 
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- Decency and the Law? have hidden themselves ; 
and evil.is strutting about in triumph. 


Mohammadan and Hindu priests are discarded, 
and Satan is making marriages.? 


Nanak, blood is the theme of the song for such 
a wedding ; blood is also the saffron-paste to 
suit it.’ (P. 722—Adi Granth, the Sikh Scripture) 


2. (In the house of man’s life) the door is of 
sorrow ; wrath is the doorkeeper ; hope and 
fear its door-panels. 


Tts moat is filled with the water of Maya : 
This house is built on water. In this house 
of peril man can live only if seated on the 
cushion of Divine Knowledge.’ (P. 877) 


3. Mankind is crow-like, forgetful of Truth ; 
Forgetting Truth, it swoops down on crumbs : 
The mind strays ever in impure thoughts. 
I have broken free of false love of the world. 
Lust and wealth are poisons—heavy and hard ; 
Without absorption in Truth how may one 
acquire noble qualities ? 


This life is a house of sand build on a whirlpool ; 
‘Like a bubble just visible in torrential rain ; 
In substance a drop, moulded in form on God’s wheel : 


Know all me to be slave to the Real.® 
3 (P. 1187) 


4, ‘Nanak, all the evil qualities are eine i 
round the neck. P.. 595) 


5. ‘Man, insatiate, asks for more and more ; 
~ - his restless mind brings on him ignominy. 

_ Greed is a dark prison-house, with fetters 
`. of evil tendencies on the feet.’ (P. 1191) 


6. “The Bull of Righteousness* is born of compassion ; 
~ Contentment holds it together. 


1. In the otiginial, Dharma. Dhatma is thé Divine Law, which RegUalae the 
universe in accordance with truth and. equity. ; 


E 


2. The orgy of dissolute raping is obviously meant, in & great ane: 
3. le nothing i in itself, but entirely dependent on God, the only Reality. 
4.According to Indian belief, the support of the earth. 
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True wisdom is his who has this knowledge : 
Enormous is the burden’ under which the 
Bull stands.’ (Stanza 16 Japji) 


7. ‘Nanak, contentment the true Teacher is the tree ; 
its flower is Righteousness, and the fruit enlightenment. 
This fruit is very juicy and fresh ; it ripens 
through good actions and meditation. 
Eating thereof is true joy and honour, and 
the greatest of charities.’ (P.147). 


8. “The fear of God is mighty and of great weight. 
Egoism is worthless® and just vociferous. 
Walk under the weight of such Fear ; 
And through Divine grace obtain knowledge of God. 
None crosses the ocean (of Maya) unless he bears Fear ; 
Through Fear the fear-directed life is 
l beautified with divine love. 
Through fear of the world, the fire of fear 
blazes in the human frame. 
Through Fear of God and love is moulded 
spiritual Beauty. 
Without Fear of God all that is uttered is 
misshappen and worthless— 
The mould and the shaping strokes are both blind. 
Fear of God is the abode, and is such abode is 
Fear—through Fear of God worldly fears vanish. 
The Fear of God which eliminates all other fear— 
how may it be called fear, 
There is no other resting-place except Thee ; 
All that happens is Thy Will. 
One might be afraid if anything other than God 
held any fear— 
To be shaken with such fears is sheer 
perturbation of mind ‘(P.151) 


9, “Those who in the ambrosial early morning 
hour meditate on God and praise Him with 
minds concentrated, 
Are the real lords among men, engaging in 
battle when the hour arrives ; 
In the hour after, other ways diverge and 
mental faculties get scattered. 


5. Refers to the burden of sin on earth which the righteous man must remove. 
6. Lit. light. 
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Many are fallen into the ocean’, are tossing 
. ; in water beyond extrication ; 
At a latter hour still, hunger, thirst and 
. desire raise loud howl ; 


Even though all food turns to dust, still man 
loves to indulge his palate ; 


In ihe next hour*® one drowses and eyes closed, 
passes-into’ slumber ; with such momentary 
existence man still enters into strife and 
prolongs ` contentions. 


All hours are mondon if there be love of . 
l God in the heart. 


Nanak, if the Lord is lodged in niie héart, 
that is the true ritual bath.’ (P. 145.146) 


10. ‘I live only as I contemplate the Lord ; l 
the moment of forgetfulness is death to me ; 
After hard penance is achieved utterance 
of the Name Eternal. 


a - Hunger for the Eternal consumeth all 


sorrows of life. 
_How may one forget, Mother, ; 


The Lord Eternal, the Name Eternal ?’ (P. 9). 


11. ‘As the chatrik thirsting after the drop of rain ; 
As the fish joying in the water-— 
Is Nanak filled by tasting the joy.in God.’ (p. 226) 


12. In the third hour of night, Merchant-Friend, 
Swans settle on the pool’s marge— 
Youth melts, Old Age wins, Merchant-Friond ; 
life runs out, day declines. 
In the last hour, thou blind of sight, shalt . 
thou repent, gripped by Yama’s minions ; 
All thy coveted possessions in a moment shall 
fall away from thee. 
Thoughtless and foolish, evil deeds shall 
bring thee only regret. 
Saith Nanak : Listen Man, in the third hour 
deeply meditate on God. (P.75) 


7. The ocean of worldly desire. 


8. The imagery here is multi-faceted ; this ‘houw” is the evening of life, the approach . 
of death. 
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13. 


14, 


15, 


16, 


‘Nanak, for man it is idle to ask for pleasure 
a when suffering comes : 
Pleasure and suffering are like robes which 
i man must wear as they come. 
Silence alone is commendable where arguing 
can be of no avail.’ (P. 149) 


‘Sorrow is the poison—God’s Name is the 
substance to transmute it into joy ; 

This chemical substance may be pulverized 

on the stone of contentment, with the hand 

of charity ; 

One constantly taking this elixir shall not 
suffer pain of dissolution, 

And in the end will spurn the terrors of 

Death.’® (P.1257) 


‘Gold and silver, woman, luxurious living— 
various are the pleasures of life ; 


Fine mounts, soft beds, magnificent abodes 
and things agreeable to the palate : 


Amidst all such pleasures where may God find 
place in the mind ?’ (p. 15) 


“Those who slaughter human beings perform namaz.}° 
Those wielding the butchers’ knife’? wear the 
; l sacred thread. 
Brahmins blow the conch-shell in their homes"?— 
These are as such given over to appetites 
as their employers. 
Evil is the capital, evil the commerce?’ 
of such ; 
From evil-doing is their living derived ; 
- They put the paste-mark on their foreheads, 
and wear the ritual dhoti, 


Yet in their hands they hold the knife and 
slaughter’* all they lay hands on .’ (p. 471) 


9, .As elsewhere, spiritual-death is meant. 


10. The Muslim prayer. 


ll. ie. Over men. 


12. A form of worship and blessing. 


_ 13. These words are used-in the metaphorical sense of the way of life, conduct. 


14. Used figuratively.. - nn ee “es 


Qo 2 17 2 Pee TV 
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17. 


18. 
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‘Listen thou black buck, why art thou so 
absorbed in this orchard ?'* 


' The fruit of poison tastes sweet for a few 


days only ; then will it begin to torment thee : 
This fruit which hath intoxicated thee, 
will then torment ; without God wilt thou be 
; ,. in deep suffering. 
Pleasure is unstable like the.stormy ocean ; 
‘like the flashing lightning. 
None is thy protector except God—Him hast 
. thou forgotten. 


Believe Nanak, thou black buck ; forget not 


‘that thy path is the path of death ; (P. 438) 


‘Sister,?® Savan” has come ; the peacocks’ 
enchanting notes are heard ; 


. Thy stabbing looks, Lord, have captivated ` 


i e.. Pleasures. 


17. The romantic month of rains—July-August. 


. my passionate heart : 
For a sight of Thee would Į cut myself to 


pieces—sacrifice myself to Thy Name. 


- What pride is in me where Thou art-——what 


- pride is mine ? 
Foolish female, smash thy bangles against 
thy couch, against the ploes of the couch— 


With all thy make-up thy Lord strays away nights. 
What worth the bangle-seller, what worth 
these bangles ? 
May -these arms which embraced. not the Lord, 
l be burnt ; 
All my friends have gone to find love with 
their spouses ; at what door may I the 
miserable, find shelter ? 


` Friend mine, so well-mannered am I; 3_ yet find 


I not favour with the Lord. 


To see me weep the whole world hath hath wept— 


wept even the birds of the forest— 


He in whose separation I wépt is still untouched ~ 
He came to me in my dream ; with tears my eyes ~’ 
. were filled ; 


-Tä ‘thé tradition of Indian Love poetry, the lover is traditionally the femeii; 


r we 
e & 
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Note: Page 
faith. 
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Beloved, neither can I come to Thee, nor send 
to Thee messenger— 
Come Thou blessed sleep, may be I have His 
sight in sleep. 
Nanak, thou speakst of the Lord—what hast 
thou to offer unto Him ? ` 
To offer to Him my severed head for a seat ; 
without this head to serve Him. 
How may one not die ; not immolate oneself, 
with the Lord staying aloof ?’ 
(pp. 557-558) 


references are to Adi Granth, the Sacred Scripture of the Sikh 


COWLEY AND THE EPIC POEM: THE 
FAILURE OF THE DAVIDEIS 


Tursi Ram 


With Cowley, as with Dryden and Keats later, the creation of an 
epic poem remained. an unfulfilled ambition. We know on the authority 
of Sprat that he had begun the Davideis in 1637 and had completed a major 
part of it before he left the university. When the Civil war broke out, 
Cowley tells us in the Preface to Poems (1656), he entered upon a new epic, 
the Civil War, and in that modest manner tried to support the Royalist 
cause which, he thought, was just and right. But he was able to complete 
only three books of this poem conducting the story “‘as far as the first Battle 
of Newbury [20.9.43]” and gave up the project. It is possible that having 
given up the Civil War he resumed the Davideis, but having completed the 
first four books of the poem he finally decided to lay down his pen in 1656. 

Why he gave up the Civil War we know from his Preface to Poems (1656) : 


I have cast away ali such pieces as 

I wrote during the time of the late 

troubles, with any relation to the 
differences that caused them, as among 
others, three Books of the Civil War it self, 
reaching as far as the first Battle of 
Newbury, where the succeeding misfortunes 
of the party stopt the work ; for it is so 
uncustomary as to become almost ridiculous, 
to make Lawrels for the Conquered. 


Why the Davideis could not be completed remains a conjecture. 
Arthur Nethercot thinks that since Cowley’s genius was essentially sensuous 
and lyrical he could not do justice to the reflective character of the Davideis? 
and consequently the poem remained unfinished. But it seems worthwhile 
to explore further possibilities. 


Cowley’s account of the failure of the Civil War is particularly relevant 
to the failure of the Davideis especially in the context of seventeenth- 
century epic theory, and as such should be carefully studied : 


Most poets and critics in the seventeenth century accepted, with certain 
- modifications, Le Bossu’s definition of an epic poem : An epic poem was 


1. Critical Hssays of the Seventeenth Century, ed. J. E. Spingarn, II, 122, 188. 
(Hereafter ‘Spingarz’). 
2. Abraham Cowley, the Muse’s Hannibal, pp. 53-4. 
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A Discourse invented with Art, to form 

the Manners by Instructions disguis’d 

under the Allegory of Action, which is 

important, and which is telated in Verse ` 

in a delightful, eee and wonderful 
manner.’ 
The epic formed the manners by moving inthe heart and soul ofthe 
reader a highly ethical emotion, Admiration. For moving this emotion 
-the poet had to select a thoroughly virtuous hero, “the man after -God’s 
own heart”, in the words of Cowley (Spingarn, II, 87), and through a succes- 
sion of painful trials and successful adventures had to bring him to a safe 
port. If this hero, representative of ideal virtue and possessed of superior 
courage, failed to fashion a world of wrong and evil nearer to-the heart’s 
desire, the poet failed to vindicate the power of good and the justice of God 
to man—he only succeeded in making’ ‘Laurels for the conquered’. So 
insistent were seventeenth-century poets and critics-on the successful 
completion of an epic adventure that even Milton did not escape adverse 
criticism for having tried to justify the ways of God to man through the 
story of the Fall. Dryden complained that “‘his subject is not that of an 
heroic poem, properly so called. His design is the losing of our happiness ; 
his event is not prosperous, like that of all other epic works’.* The poet, 
then, must not attempt an epic poem on a negative theme, if he did he would 
excite, as Dennis put it later, “Compassion or Indignation... instead of 
Admiration, [and] would make. the Poem throw ofits Nature and assume 
that of Tragedy, which is as directly contrary to its own, as Grief isto J oy; 
or as Light is to Darkness.”* Hence when Cowley’s heroes failed to win 
the war they ceased to move admiration and the Civil War could not go 
on. Ofcourse, had Cowley lived in an. earlier age, say the age of the 
Kalevala, he might have completed the poem and celebrated the tragic 
destiny | of his defiant heroes, but under the exacting demands of the seven- 
teenth century he was obliged to give it up in despair. 

The failure of the Civil War is instructive from the point of view of 
both epic theory and its practical implications. The epic was a highly 
ethical poem, apparently a narrative but primarily allegorical in nature and 
moral in intention. Characters and actions, though immediately affective, 
were only subservient to the deeper allegorical meaning. Hence it was 
imperative .that the poet ought to affirm: nothing particular but create a 
speaking picture of fictitious but powerful characters and their actions 

such as Davenant had sought to do in his Gondibert : 


8. Quoted. The Critical Works of John Dennis, ed. B. N..Hooker, I, 55. (Here. 
after ‘Hooker’) 


: 4, ‘A Discourse Concerning Satire’, Of Pramana Poesy and Other Critical Essays, 
ed. George Watson (Everyman’s Library), II 4, 


5. Hooker, IL, 113. 
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For wise Poets think it more worthy 
to seek out truth in the Passions then 
to record the truth of Actions, and 
practise to describe Mankinde just as 


We are persuaded or guided by instinct, = 
not particular persons as they are lifted 

or levell’d by the force of Fate, it 

being nobler to contemplate the general 

History of Nature then a selected Diary 

of Fortune. (Spingarn, IL, 3) 


Such an ethical poem can hardly be founded on the life of an actual 
hero : in fact, the simultaneous acceptance of an actual hero and the pro- 
fessions of its ideal moral value would mean an inner contradiction in the 
very being of the poem. Should the poet, however, choose to celebrate 
a national figure, he should select one who in the days of yore, according 
to history or legend, had accomplished some great enterprise, a hero such 
as Arthur or Alfred once contemplated by Milton, for it is possible to inter- 
pret a remote personality and invest him with the moral virtues of one’s 
‘choice. But he must not undertake to celebrate the virtues and actions of 
men immediately available especially at a time when the chances of 
their success yet hang in the balance. - If he accepts the heroes of actual 
flesh and blood he makes his allegory subservient to actuality, reverses the 
order of epic creation and courts disaster. The failure of Cowley’s Civil 
War is an exemplary failure. 


The Davideis, it is true, seems to be a purely ethical and allegorical 
poem. David—the beloved of God—was a highly virtuous prince and 4 
most successful king, one 


Who from so small beginnings, through such 
infinite troubles and oppositions, by such 
miraculous virtues and excellencies, and 
with such incomparable variety of 
wonderful actions and accidents, became 
the greatest Monarch that ever sat 

upon the most famous Throne of the 

whole Earth. (Spingarn, II, 87) 


Yet the poem remains unfinished. Cowley’s reason given in the- 
Preface to Poems is that he had neither leisure nor desire to pursue the work. 
In fact, in a state of mind such as his in 1656, apparently bordering on her- 
metical renunciation of the world—not without the love of arts and poetry, 
though—he might have fruitfully contemplated a virtuous character like 
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David and completed the Davideis in the same manner in which Tulasi, 
having renounced the world, had meditated on the god-like hero Rama 
and completed his version of the Ramayana. One might suspect that the 
reasons of the failure of the Davideis were deeper than want of leisure and 
desire and similar to those which had stifled the progress of the Civil War. 
Cowley’s Civil War had been stifled by the failure of his heroes in the 


civil struggle of his time, and therefore ıt had been suppressed by him in ° 


1656. The reason of this suppression as stated by him in the Preface to 
Poems was his unwillingness to revive old wounds. But the real reason 
seems to have been more than this ‘unwillingness’: since the poem was a 
direct statement of his political commitments, the deeper reason perhaps 
was that such publication of his opinions would have been fatally dangerous 
to him during the Protectorate. In fact, Cowley himself confessed a little 
later in A Discourse by Way of Vision that “the curses which only remain 
in men’s thoughts, and dare not come forth against Tyrants (because they 
are Tyrants) whilst they are so, may at least be for ever settled and engraven 
upon their Memories.’® His silence then over the situation and his 
unwillingness to revive old wounds was only a tactical move to convince 
his opponents of his seeming change of heart and reconciliation with the 
ruling party. The Davideis, on the contrary, being an ethical poem could 
provide him a safe outlet for his thoughts against the ruling party and his 
hopes of Charles’s restoration in case he had any to express. The poem 
does furnish some evidence to show that Cowley had a great deal to say 
about the political situation of his time and its future possibilities, 

l The argument of the fourth book refers to “the Change of Government 
in Israel..The state of the Commonwealth under the Judges, the Motives 
for which the people desired a king”. David’s speech to Moab refers to the 
civil war, the dispossession. of the kings by “special men armed with Gods 


warrant”, thé death of Eli at home while his sons were abroad.” The impor- 


tance of these references lies as Nethercot has pointed out “in their cunning 
phrasing even more than in their facts” (p. 154) ; therefore even though 
the facts of the poem may not be exactly parallel to the political situation, 
they do indicate the point of view from which Cowley ee had intended 
his poem to be read. 

In the light of the allegorical references given above it seems probable 
that when Cowley resumed the Davideis after he had given up the Civil 
War he did so because he read a new meaning into this poem. The Civil 
War itself provides some foundation for this conjecture. Cowley describes 


ki 


Charles at Oxford as David at Ramah,® and defends his honour in the act ` 


of flight from the opposite faction : 
.- To fly from noisè of Tumults is no shame. 


6. Essays, Plays and Sundry Verses, ed. A. R. Waller, p. 350. . (Hereafter $ grr: | 


7. Poems, ed. A. R. Waller, pp. 364, 368. 
8. Essays, pp. 475-6 ; Poems pp. 258-9, 471, 
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Here we have an implicit reference to building up.a “Heroical Poem 
of the Troubles of David’ intended perhaps to celebrate the return of Charles 
to the throne.. che a He ee a, Hit 

If Cowley read: this new ‘meaning into his poem, it was notan extra- 
vagant fancy. The general political, situation in England at that time 
was often:compared to that in Israelin ‘the, Book of Samuel.?® Nathaniel 
Carpenter ;in.his book Achitophel, or, The Picture of a Wicked Politician (Sig 
A 4) had described the king as David and the wicked politicians as Achi- 
topliels; and so poptilar was his book’ that-it-ran into many editions up to 
1642. -On May 4; 1641 Denzil Holles spoke in-the Parliament against “the 
Counsels of these Achifophels’? who would involve’ the state in ruin. - In 
1646 F Francis Wortley in Characters and. Elegies, Ap. 26) not only compared 
the king to David, ‘but also the enemies “of the state to “the Tribe of 
Benjamin. even Saul”. Cowley perhaps could read the whole present situa- 
tion into his poem. ` And then something happened which must have com- 
pelled him to read the troubles of David in the trials of the king : The-king 
at Oxford tried his hand at.the Virgilian lots, and Cowley himself perhaps 
translated Dido's, curse for Aeneas (Aeneid IV). which was prophesied, to 
be in store, for him. T 

After the execution of Charles. I a one might feel Coley 
should have given up the poem, if it had been only meant to celebrate: the 
return of Charles I to the throne. But in the same age the parallel between 
David and Charles I was transferred to that between David and Charles 
If. Charles IT himself once referred to this parallel in one of his letters 
(20.3.1660) : 


“Gh 


“Again we eall upon our Peers, who cannot be unsensible 
that the Streams of your ‘own Honour must necessar iy 
' faile, when the Fountain which should feed them is 
diverted ; We advise you to learn of the Hebrews, who 
after that absence of their King David. .grew to | 
contention for bringing home their persecuted Prince. 


Since Cowley was deeply involved in the political situation and was in close 
contact with Queen Henrietta and her sons, serving the Royalist cauge,?? 
he must have been deeply conscious of this parallel and possibly thought 
of the Davideis as ultimately the epic, of the. Restoration. — His letter as 
l Secretary to Lord Jermyn, written to Harry Bennet, later E Earl of Arlington 
(30.4.1650), confirms our conjecture of Cowley’ S hope of Charles IPs res- 
toration after the sad fulfilment of Virgil’s prophecy in the case of Charles I: 


9. Spingarn TI, 86. 

10. See R. F. Tones, “The Originality of ae and Sa ae M LN, XLVI, 
211-8. 

11. Nethercot, p. 88. 

12. Ibid., 112-57. ea ‘i i 
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T am one of the last Hopers; and yet cannot now 
abstain from believing that the Agreement (between 
Charles IT and the Scotch ) will be.made : All: 
: People upon the place incliné to that Opinion., 
i the King is persuaded of it. :and to tell you the `: 
Tait b ruth (whieh I take to be an Argument above all the: 
re jail Virgil has told me something to that eo E 
uE pA ag. gy e 
. We T some broad hints oni iie poem that pathaps Saul was meant 
to apne Cromwell as. against David, i.é., Charles.. Saui had no right 
of birth to the throne, but. he wasone. 2 o n ek 


on Whom N abire, e’re the Lots. to’ a Thone did call, 
He was much. Prince, and. when, or wheresoe’ re 
. | His birth had been, then had he reign’d and There. 
He had courage, industry, pradence and per severance, fearlesshess and 
artless grace. So was Cromwell, possessed of ‘ ‘admirable parts of wit and 
prudence. indefatigable diligence and invincible courage. . who. .was able 
. .to make himself the greatest and most absolute Monarcli of this Nation’’.*4 
Saul ‘was elected by the people at a timè wlien the state of Israel was sinking 
with civil confusion, and was meant tö sérvé thom : 
= 
Obey him gladly, ahid iet hiim too know 
You were not made for Him, büt he for You. 


f 


Similarly Cromwell attained power “by the Election and Consent of the 
people. .the desire of the, Scamen and Passengers themselves” when the 
national vessel was collapsing.® But just as Saul became a tyrant over 
his people, so Cromwell endeavoured to be “the Master of those who had 

hired him before to be their. Servant’”.!® David says of the Civil war : | 


All. Gibeds ; and all Jabes blood it cost ; 
Near a whole Tribe and future Kings we lost: 


So Cromwell tried, to ‘ ‘entail this usurpation upon his Posterity, and with 
it endless War upon the Nation”. Saul challenged the very stars of 
heaven when he determined to kill. David aş Cromwell tried like Athalia 
to withstand the destiny of Charles. 18 Samuel had warned the people 
that the king would grow into a tyrant and — 


13. Thomas Brown, Miscellanea Aulica, or a Collection of State Treatises (London, 
17 an p. 130. 


14. Poems, pp. 373-4 ; Essays, p. 355. 

15. Poems, p. 382 ; Essays, p. 355. 

16. Hesays, p. 347. 

17. Poems, p. 367 ; Essays, p. 349. 

18. Poems, p. 250 ; Essays, p. 374, s x 
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Then you'll sigh, but sighs will Treasons be,” 


and so Cowley perhaps sighed for self expression, still believing that Crom- 
well was “meant for a temporary chastisement of our sins, and not for a 
total abolishment of the old’’,?® and that David would ultimately return. 


But in 1656 Cowley felt confirmed that “the event of battel and the 
unaccountable Will of God has determined the controversie’.*4 In the 
Civil War he had felt bold to strike the enemy effectively with his pen and 
believed that “Pens of Time to come will wound them more’’,?* but having 
surrendered to circumstance in 1656 he decided that “we must lay down 
our Pens as well as Arms”. The actual battle of the allegory having 
been lost, the Davidets could not go on. 


19. Poems, p. 371. 

20. Essays, p. 362. 

21. Spingarn, II, 84. 

22. Essays, p. 476. - 
23. Spingarn, II, 84. f 


SANSCRITIZATION & ANTISANSCRITIZATION 
K. MUKHERJI 


1. The manner in which a discipline selects its own area of explora- 
tion in the immediate future is very often arbitrary and seldom efficient. 
The importance of making selections is, however, so great and such are the 
consequences of improper selection, that the attention paid to the selec- 
tion problem so far appears to be hopelessly inadequate. Since the problem 
of choice is all the more important in an underdeveloped country, as arising 
from the all round lack of resources, the problem of effective choice would 
appear to need an attention that would be proportionately greater. As 
a matter of fact, however, the case is far from so. 


2. In view of the inherent structural weakness of the social sciences 
and the fact that their tentative conclusions are much less likely to be 
confronted with empirical vercification, the state of affairs in respect of 
choice of areas of exploration is even more haphazard and unsatisfactory. 
It seems that the degree of unsatisfactoriness is greater the vaguer the field. 
In consequence, in sociology, for instance, the dictates of fashion, would 
be relatively more important than in economics. Once again, the net result 
would appear to be that in areas where concentration of energy and resources 
is technically more necessary, the vagueness of efforts tend to be greater. 


3. The present paper is concerned with an illustration from the studies 
of sociology of culture in India, where this is apparently happennig to-day 
in a big way. Of late, the concept of sanscritization as postulated by Sri- 
nivas! has come to enjoy a very great deal of popularity. Prima facie, 
the acceptance of the concept has many of the hallmarks ‘of current fashion. 
It would, however, be unwise to dismiss the concept as such without a fuller 
probe into the analytical usefulness of the-concept itself. To anticipate 
the conclusion, it does, however, seem possible to show that the current 
acceptance of the se pe is disproportionate in peptone to its analytical 
usefulness. 


4, In the first place, iiè: concept, by itself, is rather vague. This 
vagueness is very clear in tho context of one of its early major use in Sri- 
nivas’s Coorg study.? The same author’s subsequent effects at justifica- 
tion of the particular mode of conceptualization lay along the relative value 
freedom of the concept as compared to competing concepts like Hinduiza- 
tion, Indianization or even Aryanization, rather than in the systemization 
of the concept itself, This'is partly a semantic problem. If the sociolo- 
gical process sought to be indicated by the term is basically the same, the 
distinction between the terms is of very little analytical significance. On 


~ 
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the contrary, if the sociological processes of Indianization, Hinduization 
or Aryahization are all of them; in same sense, relevant in sociological history, 
then it is obviously necessary to, disentangle the Eee aoe more care- 
fully than has hitherto been ‘done. 


5. Apart from the relevance -of these competing concepts, analytical 
logic: requires specification and clearer analysis of two major areas. In the 
first place, it is necessary to define a frame or to use a more sophisticated 
expression, a sociological : space or space-time continium, which the concept. 
is supposed to inhabit. Farther, being an abstract as well as ageregative 
concept, it is necessary to be certain whether the micro content of the 
phenomenon could have remained more or less the same over the relevant 
period, and if not whethor such changes that can be discerned through an 
historical analysis, could be deemed to be autonomous in relation to the 
human groups whose cultural evolution is being sought to be explained. 

l 6. Srinivas’s own explanation of the choice emphasizes the quality 
of .value-freeness comparatively heavily. The existence of the parallel 
concepts’ of. ‘Indianization’ and ‘Hinduization’ is not specifically denied. 
In case all the three terms are taken to have the same real sociological content, 

then the problem is purely semantic. In consequence, any further pur- 
suit of the problem is devoid of analytical value. It becomes merely a 
matter of choice or taste, and ultimately between words. But one thing 
still remains uncertain and it is no less than the problem of value-freeness’ 
itself. The problem is-whether value-freeness is in fact achieved and whether 
it is analytically. necessary. to. achieve value-freeness of this type. In case 
the real content remains the same, it seems fairly obvious that value- 
freeness is not, in fact, achieved.. 


-7. The choice of the concept would, ther for, seem to involve a rather 
complex bit of eating the cake and having it toos If what are purely non- 
local and non-secular in the conotation of “Indianization’, . ‘Hindnization’ 
or ‘Aryanization’ are excluded from ‘Sanscritization’, then - the concepts 
are not the same. .In that event, the choice is.no longer a semantic : one; 
But the pre-condition of the acceptance of the concept, under these. condis 
tions; is that the non-local and non -secular cultural elements can be: identi: 
fied in detail and rejected piece-meal. Such a process also assumes’ some 
sort of a cultural independence of the non-local and. non-secular elements 
of the culture from ‘the totality of it. “ It is a difficult hypothesis to prove, 
to say the very least, The acceptance of the concept of ` ‘Sanseritization’ 
would, therefore, seem ‘to depend on its being. simultaneously the same as 
and different from the competing concepts of ‘Indianization’ and. ‘Hinduita- 
tion’ ‘ a RS : 


+ 


that 


8. The foregoing has an. element of the dnivial. The next issue, 
namely, when. one talks of ‘Sansoritization’ of culture in the Indian sub- 
continent, whose culture does one talk about, is, however, much too . basic 
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to be lightly brushed aside. In caso it is assumed that a small group of 
people with a ‘Sanscritized’ culture was externally injected into a socio- 
logical space, it may not do even reasonable justice to the historical _reality. 
But what makes things even more difficult is that by definition such a group 
would be without deep-seated sociological ties with the society into which 
they‘have been infused. The conditions under which such a group instead 


of being rejected emerges as a reference group, have to be very closely speci- 
fied, in which the socio-political impossibility of rejection should have tò 
play a major role. 


9. If one looks at the problem from the stand-point of functional 
diffusion from one or more concentration points into an wider diffused whole- 
it is necessary to posit that the points of concentration and the whole as 
being held together in some sort of a reactional frame. More specifically, 
it seems necessary to argue and show why the whole should aspire and 
copy the concentration points, or hold such points as reference groups. In 
other words, in such a system the groups must be held together in a system 
so that ‘Sanscritization’ bonds may flow from one cultural group to another. 
The basic point is what such ties could have been or are, and if such ties 
do or did exit, whether they are prior or enterior to the ‘Sanscritization’ 
process. Could it be that the groups were held together by Indianizing, 
Aryanizing or Hinduizing ties when they were being ‘Sanscritized’ ? 

_ 10, The pure geographical juxtaposition aspect of the matter would 
not offer a logical escape. That is primarily because geophysical juxta- 
position is not directly a category in the relevant sociological space. ` It 
is simply that proximity by itself could not have been a major factor as other 
competing reference groups were actually in existence. The relevance 
of this has been high-lighted by conceptionalization of Islamization in the 
Indian context. A ‘parallel concept of Christianization or Europeaniza- 
tion has been in existence within or just outside the logical analytical frame. 
And in respect of all these culture relationships the geographical co-exis- 
tence remains a common factor. 


11. If this line of reasoning is pursued further, it would be necessary 
either to accept a more general frame held together by, say, the Indianiza- 
tion relationship, or following Hazari hypothesizing an inner and outer ring 
of ‘Sanscritization’ influence. Alternatively, what comes to the same 
thing analytically, is to posit a set of ‘Sanscritization’ ties that are deeper 
and more fundamental as compared to some others. For convenience of 
exposition, the inner and outer rings of ‘Sanscritization’ relations is accepted 
hereafter. This would imply that once a group of people enters the outer 
ring of ‘Sanscritization’ relationships, groups higher up or closer tothe centre 
in the ‘Sanscritization’ hierarchy act as reference group to the others, and 
the inner and outer rings of Sanscritization exhaust the domain. Similar 
domains for Islamization and Europeanization can, of course, exist and 
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partially overlap in the grographioal sense. . Without such a ‘formulation 
the question, who were the people who were gotting, ‘Sanser itized? cannot 
it £ appears, be adequately indicated. $ . 


12. This brings us to the final issue, namely, the constancy of thë 
micro-content of the ‘Sancritization’ concept itself. It does not seem entirely 
satisfactory to accept the hypothesis that an unchanging set of ‘Sanscritiza- 
tion’ categories remained before the outer ring groups over the ‘ages. Not 
only is such a proposition much. too non-evolutionary but it is also contrary 
to the known facts of Indian cultural history, however fragmentary may 
‘be the form in which it is history. It ‘is particularly necessary .to -guard 
against a non-critical acceptance of such a position because of the wides- 
spread belief about the time-less unity and homogeneity of Sanscritic çul- i 
ture including the classical sanserit language. Sanscrit being the language 
of the gods is widely believed to have arrived on earth in its, richest form as 
used by Kalidasa and Shankara: Tf the latter is just bad philology, equally 
perverse sociological history must not be easily: perpetrated. 


13. When this-is guarded against, one must allow for the evolution 
of the real content of the Sanscritic culture itself. As. such, it is easy to 
allow for. The crucial question in the context is whether the dialectics of 
change of the real cultural content of ‘Sanscritization’ was basically inde- 
pendent of the acceptance process. If the process was two-way, then the 
concept would obviously not stand. If it was not, what were the forces 
that, operated and shaped its socio- cultured evolution? By itself, a purely 
exogenously conditioned development model for societys of the Toyanbee 
type is, however, not ruled out at all.” The difficulties on that count are 
that on the one hand they do not blend with the cultural anthropology type 
of studies, and on the other Hey ignore i major interaction factors of 
an internal nature. de 

14. In this context it is also important to focus attention on the 
possible socio-political process that formed be physical basis of the fusion of 
cultures. As Ghosh has plausibly argued on the basis of his West Bengal 
experience, families and clans with comparatively moro developed Sanscritic >`. 
culture, displaced from the settled areas, gradually moved into the afforested 
interior and established military and political hegemony over non- 
sanscritised tribes and clans.* It is such politico-military hold that set the 
Sanscritization frame. Thus, while a process akin to Sanscritization ‘did 
take place continually, the other two associated issues cannot be logically 
ignored. The first is the primacy of the politico-military frame and the 
second is the reverse process by which the culture of the dominated tribes 
and clans affected the culture of the dominant families and clans. It is 
with the second. issue that we are primarily concerned here. 


15. It stands to reason that the culture of the dominated tribes 
would, in some form, affect the saneritized culture of the dominant group, 
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even when such a process would sot up the latter as a reference group. It 
is, however, not the general phenomenon but the possible particular form 
of this phenomenon that is of vital interest. In the first place, it must be 
recognised that the reference groups were held together with particular 
rather than general ties. Thisisimportant. Secondly, it must be recognised 
that such reference groups were extremely small in relation to the 
social set-up, and on the top of it and partly because of it, they were extreme- 
ly precariously perched. If this is related to the fact that the 
dominated culture was primarily tribal and animestic, some rather 
interesting propositions seem to` emerge. In drawing these inferences, 
the analogy of comparatively modern socio-political policy is unavoidable. 
16, The British Indian policy of non-interference with the existing 


_social and religious institutions in India after 1857 could presumably have 
close parallels, and with more compelling reasons, during the immediately 
preceding period and in general. It is plausible, even probable, that no 
major up-setting of the basic social relations was politically possible. The 
same is true about the alliences by which the more primitive groups would 
be politically used against the more sophisticated and powerful groups with 
developed non-sanscritic cultural traits. This line of thinking could have 
been dismissed as pure speculation had it not been corroborated by certain 
aspects of cultural history in West Bengal and elsewhere in India. 


17. There is some evidence in support of the institutional arrange- 
ments by which devotional poets reccived political patronage for creating 
poetic legends centred round certain dominant families. It is also widely 
recognised that the general pattern of the religious ballads was to depict 
some local gods and goddesses in a manner that tend to integrate them 
with the Hindu pantheon. All this is too well known to be gone into 
in detail in the present context. The process is, however, usually regarded 
as a ‘Sancritization’ process alone. What seems to have been ignored 
is that if essentially fertility goddesses like “Manasha’ ‘Amba’ or ‘Renuka’ 
_ is transformed into Shakti, the process is not one way at all. By it, some 
of the attributes of animistic tribal goddesses are transferred to the Shakti 
concept, just as some of the Shakti concept seeps into the tribal worship. 
It is proposed that the former process may be called ‘anti-sancritization’. 


18. The point that needs to be emphasized is that through absorp- 
tion, though a local deity came to be regarded as Shakti, the devotional 
attachment and, therefore, the socio-cultural significance remained more or 
less unchanged. Thus, without changing the cultural content of the tribal 
religion, the sancritized and relatively abstruct Shakti concept came to 
have a varrigated tribal religious content. For one thing this produced a 
facade of uniformity’. The worshippers of ‘Renuka’ were, however, not 
drawn closer towards the worshippers of ‘Amba’ because both were wor- 
shippers of Shakti. Instead of ‘Renuka’, and ‘Amba’ concepts being ‘Sans- 
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Jeritized’, the Shakti concept was anti-sanscritized. It is suggested 
_ that something parallel ME DDENSA to the so called ‘Sanscritization, process 

, as & whole. 

19. It is not possible to go into a critical analysis of the evidence on 
which this generalization is based. Nevertheless, as indicated earlier the 

_ Supporting literature is no longer marginal. Logically the evidence falls 
_in two major categories, namely, the ‘Mangal Kavya’ tradition and the 

somewhat more detailed sculptural and iconographic evidence. It is 
now the established tradition that the ‘Mangal Kavya’ literature is best 
understood in the context of the socio-political process emphasised in the 

foregoing. The two-way process is very evident in the Mangal Kavya 
literature’. Of still greater significance is however the iconographic evi- 
| dence. Ghosh’s indentification of the ‘Dharma Thakur’ tradition 

l with the totemic turtle god is of very special significance’. His basie contri- 
bution, however, lies in hypothesizing certain geographical limits to certain 
particular identification!®. The orginal identification is attributed ` to 

‘Shastri. On the basis of the available evidence, the author ventures the 
hypothesis that a phenomenon very similar to that studied by Ghosh would 

- be found in Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra, Maharashtra and Mysore. 

20. If this argument holds together then it follows that the emphirical 
content of the ‘Sancritized’ reference values were not stable. Nor was the 
dialectics of its change purely external. It has been already shown that it 

-was not one way. Though quantification is difficult, it is even plausible 
that quantitatively the change in the extra-sancritic values were less than 
the changes in the real content of the sanscritic reference values. When 
due weight is given to all these points it is not clear how much of the sancriti- 
zation process remains as an analytically relevant concept. It is thus 
difficult to escape the.conclusion that the sudden and comparatively wide- 
spread acceptance of the concept can only be pot down as an instance of 


choice by fashion. 
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OTHELLO’S JEALOUSY 


Harenpra PROSAD MOHANTY 
The point that Othello is prone to jealousy is not controversial. What 
- iş controversial is the issue—whether he is susceptible to jealousy early or 
late. On this issue Bradley stoutly argues that Othello was disinclined 
to jealousy or suspicion at the beginning of the temptation Scene (Act. 3, 
Se, 3). The points of his argument as given in his Note L to his essay 
on ‘Othello’ (vide “Shakesperian Tragedy”) are: 


- Othello does not feel ‘alarmed’ and ‘suspicious’ as is supposed, at 
Ha ; I like not that.’ It takes a long time for Iago to ‘excite surprise, 


curiosity and grave concern.’ ‘O misery,’ at line 171 expresses an ‘imagined 
feeling.’ The lines 


Excellent wretch | Perdition catch my soul, 
But I do love thee ; and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. 


mean, ‘If ever I love thee not, chaos is come again.” The feeling of 


insecurity is due to the excess of joy (Bradley’s italics). Upto line 238 
nothing can be said against Othello. 


Shortly after Jago’s ‘Ha! I like not that’? Othello confronts Des- 
demona. And Desdemona entreats him to reinstate Cassio in his favour. 
After a few lines Othello wants to get rid of his ‘soul’s joy’ by beseeching 
her’ to leave me but a little to myself.’ We are not given the cause of 
this impatience. We only mark a strangely cogitative mood, without 
any manifest reason. And this in relation to his ecstatic ‘O my 
soul’s joy’ speech sounds discordant. Then, fast on it, we come 
across the ‘excellent wretch’ passage quoted above. ‘Wretch, we 
must agree, was a term of endearment in Shakespeare’s times. But 
‘perdition, catch my soul—surely there is some wrong in that. The 
feeling of insecurity is never the effect of excessive joy. This becomes 
obvious by contrasting—this passage with the rhythm, the imagery 
of ‘O my soul’s joy’ passage. 


O my soul’s joy ! 

If after every tempest come such calms, 

May the winds blow till they have waken’d death 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas 
Olympus-high, and duck ‘again as low 

As hell’s from heaven! If it were now to die, 
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“T'were now to be most happy ; for I fear, - 
My soul hath her content so absolute | 
That not another comfort like to this 


Succeeds in unknown fate. 
-. (Act. 2, Sc. I, Lines 182-191) 


_ Here also death is hinted twice, the more important being ‘If it 
were now to die, it were now to be most happy.’ Hence the thought of 
death is the expansion of ‘a content so absolute’ that the physical frame ` 
is unable to contain it and snaps. That sort of poetic expansion and in- 
tensity and ecstasy—and incidentally, dramatic irony can never be claimed 
for the ‘excellent wretch’ passage, On the contrary, the ‘but’ ‘there and f 
the exclamatory break in the sentence reveal, poetically, the schism in - 
Othello’s mind. Indeed, this schism is only shaping itself, not yet shaped. 
And that is how one can explain the way Othello responds to Iago’s 
pointer ‘Ha ! I like not that’ by such an irrelevant question as ‘what 
dost thou say ? Certainly Othello heard Iago’s too pronounced an ex- 
clamation as is proved by his own corroboration soon after (quoted below). 


Immediately after the dismissal of Desdemona there ensues a tense 
conversation between Othello and Iago (Act. 3, Sc. 3, Lines 93-109), the 
tenseness being manifest in curt, abrupt remarks, ‘stops’ and ‘denotements’ 
as Othello calls them. The blank verse is remarkably supple here : 


Iago: Indeed! 

Othello : Indeed ! ay indeed : -discern’st thou aught in that? 
Is he not honest ? . 

Iago: Honest, my lord | 

Othello : Honest ! ay, honest. 

Tago : My-lord, for aught I know. 

Othello : What dost thou think ? 

Tago: Think, my lord. 


It would be conceded that the half utterances, exclamation 
of Othello do never indicate a mind at ease. Iago’s ‘indeed’ elicits from 
him the crucial remark ‘discern’st thou aught in that? Is he not honest ? 
And this remark is definitely indicative of suspicion. Then comes, imme- 
diately after, that all-too-clear passage : 


By heaven he echoes me, 

As if it were some monster in his thought 

Too hideous to be shown. Thou dost mean something : 
I heard thee say but tow, thou likedst not that, 

When Cassio left my wife ; what didst. not like 2 
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And when I told thee he’ was of my counsel 
: In my whole course of wooing, thou criedst ‘indeed!’ 
And didst contract and purse thy brow togethor 
As if thou hadst shut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit. 


(Act. 3, Sc. 3, Lines 110-119 ; italics are mine) 


‘Echoes’ there is a key word. Fourth line proves that he had heard 
Tago’s ‘ha | Ilike no t that !’ too well. And ‘hideous,’ ‘monster,’ ‘horrible 
conceit’ are Othello’s guess about the working of Iago’s dark mind but 
by his own implication Iago ‘echoes’ him. 


Thus we see that Othello’s proneness to suspicion is much earlier 
than line 238, Se 3, Act. 3. But it may be said Othello is not yet jealous, 
only suspicious. Jealousy proper comes much later. To this contention 
it may be submitted that in matter of love suspicion and jealousy 
are simultaneous, almost synonymous. In fact, suspicion is the most 
agonising integral of jealousy. 

The reasons for Othello’s jealousy are many and complex. The 
first and the foremost reason is the dangerous and damaging ego of Othello. 
He is exceedingly egocentric. His utterances are all centripetal. Every- 
where ‘I’ and ‘me’ and ‘my’ are stressed. ‘My life upon her faith,’ ‘O my 
goul’s joy,’ ‘my soul hath her content so absolute,’ ‘to make me the fixed 
figure of scorn’ ‘J am abused and my relief. must be to loathe her,’ ‘I will 
tear her to pieces,’ so on one can go on citing. Even in his last speech 
Othello does not have that surrender of ego which is the hallmark of supreme 
tragedy. F.R. Leavis vigorously argues that “his love for Desdemona 
may be love, but it can be only in an oddly qualified sense love of her : it 
must be much more a matter of self-centred and self-regarding satis- 
factions-pride, sensual possessiveness, appetite, love of loving.” Leavis’s 
remarks, though hit the bull’s eye in evaluating Othello’s character, are 
perhaps a little too harsh. For, there are several extenuating causes of his 
jealousy, the key to the ugly turn of his love : 


One thing, Cassio who had discredited himself in the estimation of 
Othello in the nigh-brawl scene ‘steals away so guilty-like,’ a statemet of 
Iago not contradicted anywhere. 


Secondly, there is the very childish nagging of Desdemona who be- 
trays an awful tactlessness and incapacity to judge the mood and mind 
of her husband on different occasions (Act. 3, Se. 3, 43-90 and more so in 
Act 3, Sc. 4, 87-96). These lines may be a proof of her angelic innoence 
and faith but they are also indicative of her incredible callousness to the 
atmosphere of a concrete situation. . Such obtuse, obdurate pleading 
for a disgraced man will naturally arouse suspicion. Iago’s viciously 
shrewd insinuations only thicken such suspicion. 
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Thirdly, though Othello had to his credit ‘many “pliant hours’ of 
communication to ‘an earnest heart’ and ‘often did beguile her.of her tears 
the love between the two prior to marriage and even after marriage, seems’ 
not to have been nortured on profound mutual understanding. : 


She loved me for the dangers I had pass’d, 
And I loved her that she did pity them. 
(Act. I, Se. .3, 167-68) 


This is not the correct foundation for enduring love. And. even 
if we grant that this can very well be the stepping stone to real love, there 
was unfortunately no time left to build a profound edifice of love on this 
fragile base. Consequently Brabantio’s sting at the beginning of their 
encounter-‘to have shunned the wealthy curled darlings of our nation and 
to have run from her guardage to the sooty bosom of such a thing as thou,’ 


may have remained a big question in Othello’s mind. And when 
Brabantio says, i 


Look to her Moor, if thou hast eyes to see : 
She has deceived her father and may thee, 


Othello’s answer is significant : ‘My life upon her faith !? The exclama- 
tory utterance expresses an apprehension, never the serene poise of absolute’ 
conviction. His acknolwedged inferiority regarding his appearance and 
grace and ‘soft parts of conversation’ (Act. I, Sc: 3, 81-82 ; Act. 3 Sc. 3 267- 
269) perhaps fails to realise the ~depth of Desdemona’s adoration. His — 
mind’s statement that ‘I loved her that she did pity them’ is not the correct 
appraisal of Desdemona’s love. 


Then . there ‘is the slow, steady ines ular grip. of Iago’s diabolic 
insinuations. par excellence. Wherever Othello shows a conflict Iago kills 
it with consummate skill. l So 

‘Finally there is the clinching cause—Desdemona’s inability to produce 
the handkerchief, the mysterious, conjuring emblem of love and faith. 
A handkerchief is a small thing but Sheakespeare the clever artist makes 
it the special symbol of loyalty and love. (Act. 3, Se. 4, 55-75). 


Thus we see Othello’s jealousy is not without some justification ; 
yet it cannot be defended in the way Bradley does it. Othello’s absolute 
trustfulness (‘his trust, where he trusts, is absolute’, says Bradley) which 
trusts Iago and does not trust Desdemona—a point which Leavis makes in ~ 
his analysis of Othello’s character—is a strange ‘trait, inexplicable and ref- ` 
prehensible. This is an irrefutable point against Othello and Bradley. 
Secondly, Othello’s jealousy is. very coarse and very vulgar in its mani- 
festation. And it is partly the result of Othello’s self-deception, a theme 
which has been ably discussed by Allardyce ‘Nicoll. The - coarseness, 
vulgarity and brutality of Othello’s speeches and actions consequent-on tlie 
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birth of jealousy in him (Act. 4, Sc. I, 35:45 ; 174-181; Act 4, Se. 2, 61-63) 
and the fact that he does not stop to check the so called evidences 
even after Desdemona’s poignant plea of innocence in Act 4, Sc. 2 
and in the murder scene are undoubtedly repelling. Lodovico is naturally 
amazed when he sees Othello thwack Desdemona : 


Is this the noble Moor whom our full senate 

Call all in all sufficient ? Is this the nature 

Whom passion could not shake ? Whose solid virtue 
The shot of accident nor dart of chance 

Could neither graze or pierce ? (Act 4. Se. 1, 261-65) 


We readers are no less amazed and repelled. Yet we cannot aver 
that his behaviour, in the context of his Moorish blood, is absurd. 
A Moor who ‘little of this great world can speak, more than pertains to 
feats of broil and battle,’ when vitally agitated, is not supposed to talk 
or behave gracefully. 


Othello himself, or more specifically his jealousy, is a wonderful 
experienco. It cannot be wholly condemned nor can it be blithely defended. 
There are, in fact, certain impulses about this jealousy (discussed above) 
that ‘attract’—attract in the sense in which Richards uses it in his difinition 
of tragedy. It is in itself the tragic balance of the impulse that attracts 
and the impulse that repels. And the play is the impressive, dramatic 
realisation of a vitally human tragic condition. 


ROLE. OF PANSY IN THE PORTRAIT. 
OF A LADY. 


Mrs. N. MuKHERJI 


“In The Portrait of a Lady there are, looking at the question from the 
analytical point of view, two kinds of characters ; those whom we know 
from straightforward, though not unsubtle descriptions by the author and 
those who reveal themselves in the course of the book”.! Pansy Osmond 
(along with Henrietta Stackpole and Countess Gemini) obviously belongs 
to the first category. She is mainly a functional character, andt he reader 
does not follow her existence out of her function in the book. It is clear 
that she is interesting primarily in her relationship to the main characters 
(Osmond and Isabel) ; her contribution to the exigencies of the plot is of a 
secondary interest. As a symbol of protected innocence, the jeune fille, a 
type which had a peculiar fascination for James, Pansy serves as a contrast 
to Isabel Archer, her foster mother, the protagonist of archetypal innocence. 
She is also contrasted, though in a limited measure, with Henrietta, the 
embodiment of quite a different kind of innocence “a robust American 
innocence that thrives on free exposure to the world”.* Pansy, “the jeune 
fille of foreign fiction is different from Isabel in many respects, but there 
is a great deal of resemblance, too. This resemblance is evident in Isabel's 
identification with her, which becomes nearly complete when she (Pansy) 
seems to her to be “the heroine a tragedy”. The question of Pansy’s con- 
tribution to the structure and the ending of the novel raises many critical 
problems for the reader. Her characterisation is a measure of James's 
success in the art of economy which was his constant preoccupation.* Like 
Maisie of What Maisie Knew, she is a “thoroughly pictured creature and 
striking figured symbol”. 


I 


Pansy’s role in the novel is determined by the traits of her character. 
Her very name is symbolic of her distinctive qualities. She is described 
suggestively in terms of flowermotifis. To begin with, she seems to Isabel 
to be “the white flower of cultivated sweetness’.® Her father in his con- 
versation with Madame Merle refers to her in terms of flowers : ‘‘Pansy’s 
a little convent-flower’:* Pansy’s company has for Isabel “the 


Arnold Kettle, An Introduction to the Hnglish Novel, V. IZ (London, 1955), 
Pe 14, ° 
F. R. Leavis, The Great Tradition (London, 1950), p. 152. 
Ibid., p. II, 26. 

Ibid., p. 369. 
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effect of one’s carrying a nosegay composed all of the same flower’. She 
is perhaps not meant for the world,® and her often being sent out by her 
father into the gardens to pick up flowers (p. 331 and p. 342) is symbolic 
of her ultimate destiny. When Osmond sends her back to the convent (to 
cure her of her feelings for Rosier), this is-what he says : “I like to think of 
her there in the old garden, under the arcade, among those tranquil virtuous 
women’’.’? Osmond seems to be greatly pleased with the picture he has 
evoked. It may be pointed out here that garden imagery is very signi- 
ficant in enlarging and defining the main characters of this novel. It -is 
interesting to note how Pansy is linked up with Isabel in terms of the frame- 
work of the garden metaphor. 

Pansy’s limited nature is beautifully suggested by the use of the key 
metaphor, “the sheet of blank paper”. In her first meeting with Isabel 
she reminds her of “an ingenue in a French play”. “Pansy was so formed . 
and finished for her tiny place in the world, and yet in imagination, as one 
could see, so innocent and infantine....She was like a sheet of blank paper—_. 
the ideal jeune fille of foreign fiction”.* To Isabel she looks like a “small, 
winged fairy in the pantomime”. This is how James views her : 

Pansy was really a blank page, a pure white surface, successfully 
kept so ; she had neither art, nor guile, nor temper, nor talent—only 
two or three small exquisite instincts : for knowing a friend, for avoid- 
ing a mistake, for taking care of an old toy or a new frock. Yet to 
be so tender was to be touching withal, and she could be felt as an easy 
victim of fate. She would have no will, no power to resist, no sense 
of her importance ; she would easily be mystified, easily crushed : 
her force would be all in knowing when and where to cling.® l 
Henrietta does not think very favourably of Pansy : “She looks as 
if she (Pansy) kept all the back numbers and wòuld bring them out some 
day against me. . . . Absence of initiative, of conversation, of personal claims, 
seemed to her in a girl of twenty unnatural and even uncany”.*® For Isabel,. 
Pansy is the dearest little person—but very limited”.?! a was always ` i 
_ a little of the doll about her”,!? 

The use of house-metaphor suggestively defines Pansy’s limited. nàture. 
The houses in The Portrait of a Lady are symbolic of the people who live 
in them. Osmond is badly disappointed because Warburton has left, for. 


5. Ibid., p. II, 162. 

6. The following conversation between Osmond‘ and 8.R,F, Leavis, The Great 
Traditiod (London, 1950), p. II, 162the sister of the convent regarding Pansy is 
interesti 
“Ob”, exclaimed the gentleman with more vivacity than he had as yet used, 
it is not I who wish to take her away.“ I wish you could keep her always” . (italics mine) 

“Ah, monsieur,” said the elder sister, smiling and getting up, “good. as she is, she’s 
made for the world. Le mondey gagnera”. 

7. Ibid., IT, 348. 

8. Tbig., 401, 

9. Ibid., pp. II, 26-27. 

10. Ibid., p It, 286. 

11. Jbid., p. TT, 167. 

12. Ibid. p. i; 174, 
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England. He has not succeeded in arranging the marriage he had set his 
eyes on. This is what he says : 

When one really thinks of it, the cool insolence of that performance 
was something rate! He comes and looks at one’s daughter as if she 
were a surte of apartments ; he tries the door-handles and looks out of 

_the windows, raps on the walls and almost thinks he will take the place. 
` Will you be so good as to draw up a lease ? Then, on the whole, he 
decides that the rooms are too small ; he does’nt think he could live 
on a third floor ; he must look out for a piano nobile. And he goes 
away after having got a month’s lodging in the poor little apartment 
for nothing.!? (Italics mine). 
So, this is what Pansy is—‘‘a suite of apartments”’, rather limited. 

Pansy’s inner nature is also defined in the novel in terms of art objects. 
She serves as a measure of Osmond’s ambitions. She isa part of Osmond’s 
“collections”. Like his tapestries, medallions, and Correggios, she “‘reflects”’ 
him. He sends her back to the convent, because he finds that the “portrait” 
has become a little dusty and dishevelled. “He had wanted to do something 
sudden and arbitrary, something unexpected and refined ; to mark the 
difference between his sympathies and her own, and show that ifhe regarded 
his daughter as a precious work of art it was natural he should be more and 
more careful about the finishing touches.”'* For Rosier, another con- 
noisseur of art, but quite different from Osmond, Pansy is “a Dresden-china 
shepherdess’’.1° She looks like an “Infanta of Velasquez’.’® In Rosier’s 
opinion, Pansy’s portrait” was admirably finished ;;she had had the last 
touch; she was really a consummate piece....Miss Osmond, indeed, in the 
bloom of her juvenility, had a hint of the rococo which Rosier, whose taste 
was predominantly for that manner, could not fail to appreciate.’’?” 

Pansy is charming, innocent, meek, and submissive. She has neither 
individuality nor independence, and seems to be satisfied with having none. 
She easily bows her pretty head to authority. “She had certainly the faculty 
of assent developed in a very much higher degree than that of protest. She 
would cling, yes, she would cling ; but it really mattered to her very little 
what she clung to’.1® She cannot cope up with experience and therefore, 
it is imperative that at the end of the novel she goes back to her sheltered 
existence. She never knew defiance, and it is doubtful that she would 
ever know it. Her complete existence is summed up in a neat little sentence 
that she often repeats—‘‘T live for my Papa”. 


13. Ibid., p. IL, 287. 

14, Ibid., pp. IT, 348-349. 
15. Ibid., p. IT, 108. 

16. Tbid., p. IT, 90. 

17. Ibid., p. IŁ, 90. 

18. Ibid., p. IL, 176. 
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Pansy’s most important function in the novel is to reflect her father, 
who is, in Ralph’s words, “a sterile dilettante”. She has no spontaneous 
life of her own. All her natural vitality and spontaneousness have been 
stiffled. She is a “winged fairy in a pantomime”; the wires which make 
the fairy soar are held tight by master Osmond. He commits the cardinal: 
sin of appropriation of another self. He is ‘playing “theoritic tricks on the | 
delicate organism of his daughter”.!® He treats people like objects, and 
Pansy is.one of these. Everything in Osmond is a pose and his calculated . 
effects have the most vulgar motives. He is in short the incarnate negation?’ 
of vitality of life. What. Osmond makes of Pansy should have been a 
warning for Isabel, but she is not prepared to heed to this warning. Asa. 
“collector” he is particularly proud of two things : his Correggios and his 
daughter. They both serve the same function. He measures his success 
by the way he has brought up his child—‘“the old way’”.** He denies her 
an inner life ; she cannot grow. His conviction that “she would always 
remain a child”?? has a prophetic not about it. 


1 


It is interesting to see how poor little Pansy, “an easy victim of fate” 
plays, though indirectly, an important role in bringing Isable and Osmond 
together in marriage. May be Isabel would have married Osmond all the 
same, Pansy or no Pansy, but it is hard to deny that the child. does 
facilitate Osmand in his difficult task of making Isabel interested in him. - 
In their very first meeting Isabel feels attracted by Pansy’s charm. Osmond 
very cleverly exploits this attraction in pushing his cause further. It may 
be difficult to decide how much of it is deliberate and how much is due to 
sheer force of habit. In her first visit to the hilltop house (which was part -` 
of madame Merle’s design) Isabel.feels touched by Pansy’s innocence and 
Osmond’s devotion to. his daughter. This makes an impression, an image ~ 
which captivates her imagination. The artist in Osmond is. clever in creating 
an effect. For example, “He presently sat down on the other side of his 
daughter, who had shyly brushed Isabel’s fingers with her won; but he 
ended by drawing her out of her chair and making her stand between his 
knees, leaning against him while he passed his arm round her slimness”.?” 

19. Ibid., p. II, 348. l 

20. Osmond shows his real self in this “confessional” conversation with Isabel : 

“Do you call that simple ?” she saked with mild irony. 

. "Yes, because it’s negative”. 

“Has life been negative ?” f 

“Call it affirmative if you like. Only it has affirmed my indifference. Mind 
you, not my natural indifference. I had none. 

But my studied, my wilful renunciation” 9p. 381). 

21. Ibid., p. IL, 83. 


22. Tbid., p. TT, 83. . 
23. Ibid., p. 370. 
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And Pansy is a sixteen year old girl. When Osmond shows Isabel his 
collections, he is like a “kind ciceroni and still held his little girl by hand” .”* 
(italics mine). After this first visit to the hill top house Isabel is haunted 
by an image, which is a very decisive one : 

She had carried away an image from her visit to his hilltop which her 
subsequent knowledge of him did nothing to efface and which put on for 
her a particular harmony with other supposed and divined things, histories 
with histories; the image ofa quiet, clever, sensitive, distinguished man, 
strolling on a moss grown terrace above the sweet Val d’ Arno and holding 
by the hand a little girl whose bell like clearness gave a new grace to child- 
- hood. The picture had no flourishes, but she liked its lowness of tone 
and the atmosphere of summer twilight that pervaded it. It spoke of.. 
a lonely studious life in a lovely land ; of an old sorrow that sometimes ached 
today; of a feeling of price that was perhaps exaggerated, but that had 
an element of nobleness....of a quaint half anxious half—helpless father- 
hood,’’*5 

The feeling that he is helpless and ineffectual arouses in Isabel maternal 
tenderness and a desire to act with her “charged hands” as his good 
providence. Pansy’s claim on her becomes a source of vitality to her. In 
a way it leads her to her marriage with Osmond which symbolises a “dark, 
narrow alley with a dead wall at the end.” 


IV 


That Pansy is meant to serve as a contrast to Isabel is quite obvious. 
She symbolises “protected innocence’, “the jeune fille” type. “A jeune 
fille was what Rosier had always dreamed of—a jeune fille who should yet 
not be French he had felt that this nationality would complicate the gues- 
tion.” Rosier delights in Pansy being an American jeune fille. “He was 
sure Pansy had never lookd at a newspaper, and that in the way of novels 
if she had read Sir Walter Scott it was the very most. An American jeune 
fiile what could be better than that? She would be frank and gay, 
and yet would not have walked alone, nor have received letters from men, 
nor have been taken to the theatre to see the comedy of manners”.** In 
short, Pansy Osmond is a type character, a very limited type. In this 
regard, she may be compared with Warburton’s sisters who are also type 
characters. Isabel, on the other hand, is too complex and too brilliant 
characters. Isabel, on the other hand, is too complex and too 
to fit into any type. A 
Pansy’s protected innocence is quite different from Isabel’s eve-like, 
expansive innocence. The former shrinks from life, while the latter feels 
24. Ibid., p. 378. 


25. Ibid., pp. 399-400. 
26. Ibid., p. I, 108. 
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excited by the very prospect of living. Isabel wants to see life for” herself. 
She has “an immense curiosity about life and was constantly staring and 
wondering”.?” She carries within herself a great fund of life. Pansy knows 
no freedom ; Isabel is the champion of freedom. ‘Love of freedom and love 
of knowledge define Isabel’s inner being. To her life is an exploring expedi- 
tion. Pansy, on the other hand, has"no individuality and no will power, 
and she lives her life for papa. She knows no defiance and has no sense 
of her own importance. She is, in short, an easy victim of faith. For 
her, as for Winnie Verloc of Conrad’s Secret Agent, things do not stand much 
looking into. Papa Osmond has not allowed her to grow. So, Pansy 
remains, on the whole, a sheet of blank paper and a pure white surface. 
Isabel is very conscious of this difference between herself and her step 
daughter she reflects on the Pansy Warburton “affair? and she wonders 
how could Warburton feel attracted by Pansy.” It was a little “‘weird” 
he should being what he was ; but there was no accounting for such impres- 
sions, Pansy might captivate anyone—anyone at least but Lord Warburton. 
Isabel would have thought her too small, too slight, perhaps even too arti- 
ficial for that. There was always a little of the doll about her, and that 
was not what he had been looking for...... ....[f he had cared for her 
it might seem odd he should care for Pansy, who was so different’’.** 

The contrast between Isabel and Pansy is so overwhelming that 
their similarities often get very little critical attention. It is interesting 
to note that Isabel not only resembles her daughter in many respects, she 
even identifies herself with her. This identification is indeed one of the most 
fascinating developments”® of the novel. In their [first meeting (Chapter 
XXVI) Pansy reminds Isabel of “an ingenue in a French play....a sheet 
of blank paper, the ideal jeune fille of foreign fiction”. Later, in Chapter 
XL (p. I, 161) Isabel feels thankful for Pansy :— 


It was also a part of her tenderness for things that were pure and 


weak. Pansy was dear to her, and there nothing else in her life and had 
the rightness of the young creature’s attachment or the sweetness of her 
own clearness about it. It was like a soft presence like a small hand in 
her own ; on Pansy’s part it was more than an affection—it was a kind of 
ardent coercive faith...... Isabel could have smiled, in these days , to 
remember that her little companion had once been ambiguous, for she now 
perceived that Pansy’s ambiguities were simply her own grossness of vision. 
And then not to neglect Pansy, not under any provocation to neglect her 
this she had made an article of religion.®° 
On Page IT, 208 Isabel further identifies herself with Pansy and Rosier 

young love struggling with adversity. “She suddenly felt touched ; her 


27. Ibid., p. 46. 

28. Ibid., p. Il, 174. 

29. See Manfred Mackenzie, “Ironic, Melodrama in The Portrait of a Lady’’., 
Modern Fiction Studies, Vol. XII, p. 18. 

30. The Portrait of a Lady, p. 161. 
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own unhappiness, after all had something in common with this”. On p. II, 
260 “Isabel was touched with wonder at the depths of perception of which 
this submissive little person is capable of ; she felt afraid of Pansy’s wisdom. 
began almost to retreat before it...... There was something brilliant in 
her lucidity.. Pansy had a sufficient illumination of her own, and Isabel 
felt that she herself just now had no light to spare from her small stock”. 
Tsabel’s identification with Pansy becomes complete when like her she has 
“become the heroine of a tragedy’’.*1 When she visits her in the convent, 
“she saw the poor girl had been vanquished..Pansy didn’t presume to 
judge others, she had judged herself ; she had seen the reality’’.5? (italics 
mine). Pansy is no more the ingenue of a French play. She has become 
the innocence betrayed. She has seen the reality, though not to confront 
it, but to recoil from it ; “she bowed her pretty head to authority and only 
asked of authority to be merciful”. ' 


V 


“There is not an accidental relationship or a badly proportioned one 
in the Portrait of a Lady. Judged on purely anesthetic grounds the book 
is possibly matchless”, says Oscar Cargill. James himself thought that the 
novel is skillfully constructed, and it is very neat and well proportioned. 
He was very.pleased with the structure “reared with an architectural com- 
petence. Fred B. Millet and Joseph H. Friend have also commented on the 
symmetrical structure of the novel. 

One of the significant observations on the structure of this novel is 
the use that James makes of Pansy. Through her (choice of a husband) 
James succeeds in “sustaining and heightening the interest in the second 
book. ‘These effective parallels between the two books contribute to the 
symmetry of the structure. The first book deals with the question of 
Isabel’s choice of a husband. In the second book, we have another young 
girl facing the same problem, choosing a husband. Isabel and Osmond 
(and Madame Marle) are all deeply involved in Pansy’s short “campaign” 
tolive. Isabel was free to choose, but Pansy is denied the freedom to choose. 
She loves Rosier, but she cannot marry him, because Osmend’s aims 
are higher. She goes back to the convent and going back to the convent 
is better than a marriage of appropriation (like Osmond’s and Isabel’s). 

The Portrait of a Lady has an emblematic ending rather than a dramatic 
one. It is clear from the Notebooks and the preface that James — 
was very pleased with such an ending of the novel. A great deal 
of controversy has raged on this aspect of the book. It centres round two 
fundamental questions which are inter-related : 1. Why does Isabel go 
back to her “house of darkness, house of dumbness and house of 
suffocation 2?” 2. Is this return consistent with her character? As 


31. Ibid., p. II, 340. 
39. Ibid., p. II, 385. 
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far as the second question is concerned, it is cear that James felt, and one 
may find it difficult to disagree with him on this point, that Isabel’s return 
to Rome was completely in character. Being the kind of person that 
she is, she could not possibly have taken any other step at that point (like 
divorcing Osmond and marrying Casper Goodwood). Her return to Rome 
is thus. both a psychological and dramatic necessity. But one must 
remember that the novel reveals much more about Isabel and about James 
himself than the novelist ever intended. And this makes it difficult.to 
give a completely—satisfying and_conclusive answer to ane first question, 
the question of motivation for her return. 

There has been a great deal of speculation on motives that push isabel 
pack to Osmond. One obvious motive, which James has quite explicitly 
emphasised in the Novel is Isabel’s promise to Pansy. She réalises that 
she has moral obligations to Pansy, the Innocence Betrayed. She also 
likes the role of the guardian angel] for herself. This point has been very 
well put by Dorothy Van Ghent: “The marriage to which returns is an 
alakline waste, unable to nourish her roots. But in Rome there-is another 
source of nourishment, a fragile, endangered life that has become through 
one of James’s most beautiful irony, vital to Isabel”. Manfred Mackenzie 
comments on Pansy role to the ending : “Here is a new role, one that revives | 
' Jsabel’s old sense of being a heroine..She can drop her exhausted role of 
Wife-On-Osmond’s-terms and find another mission she will protect Pansy, 
the ideal jewne fille whom she herself has wronged, while nourishing herself 
on her own aggrieved feelings.** It seems natural that Isabel should feel’ 
maternally committed"® to this delicate girl and should find her only 
salvation in such a renunciatory love. ; 

Isabel’s pledge to Pansy might have been one possible motive in her 
return, but it is not a sufficient motivation for much a decisive denoue- 
ment. If one accepts unreservedly the psychological and dramatic validity 
of this motive, one needs to answer the following question ° If Isabel had 
all along been so concerned with her moral obligations to Pansy, why did 
she hesitate in promising Pansy that she would return ? Pansy has- somehow 
sensed it through and she is afraid that things are not all well. She is afraid 
Isabel will not come back. 


“Perhaps You won’t come back ?” 

“Perhaps not. I can’t tell”. 

“Ah, Mrs. Osmond, you won’t leave me!” 

“Isabel now saw she had guessed everything. “My 
dear child, what can I do for you ?” she asked.** 


33. The English Novel : Form and: Function (Nrw' York, 1961), p. 222. 


34. ‘Tronic cana in The Portrait of a Lady’ Modèrn Fiction Studiés. XII 
(Spring 1966), p. 

35. Maxwell ne (Henry James and the Jacobites) is: k the opinion that’ their 
relationship is not very convincing. 

36. The Portrait, p. II, 385. 
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As a matter of fact, Isabel can to very little for Pansy. Anderson 
is tight when he says, “When she-goes back to Pansy, she does not go back 
to the possibility of action. Pansy is and willremain a hopeless sacrifice 
to Osmond’s respect for “appearances” . .Since Pansy cannot be helped by 
Isabel, Isabel’s return is a return to the struggle with herself, to the conten- 
tion with that group of impulses in‘her of which Osmond is the ultimate 


expression”. Henrietta does not approve of Isabel’s having made promises 
to Pansy : 
x é 


“Tve only one criticism to make. I don’t see why you 

have promised little Miss Osmond to go back” | 

“I’m not sure I myself see now”, Is2bel replied. “But 

I did then”. 

“Tf you’ve forgotten your reason perhaps you won’t. return”, 
Isabel waited a moment, “Perhaps I shall find another”, 

“You'll certainly never find a good one”. 

“In default of a better my having promised will do”, 

Isabel suggested.** 


One has the feeling that Isabel is unconsciously using her responsibility 
‘for Pansy as a kind of rationalisation for covering up even her own 
awareness of certain irrational and obscure impulses. Stephen Reid? has 
a point when he says that Isabel’s spoken pledges are a rationalisation of 
her unconscious fear of sexual assault. In his opinion it is not Pansy but 
Casper Goodwood (and his passionate love) who deives the frigid and cold 
Isabel back to the sexually passive Osmond. Isabel seems to recoil from 
aggressive love. Whether James is fully aware of this psychological mechas 
nism, it is hard to tell conclusively. 

Since the promise to Pansy does not seem to be a sufficient motive 
for her return, one has to look for other subtler motives. A full discussion 
of these motives does not lie within the scope of this paper. So, only a 
brief mention is made here of other possible motives. One needs to remember 
that loyalty and devotion are conspicuous traits of Isabel’s character. 
Moreover, she takes a sacramental view of marriage—‘a sanctified union 
which is substantially indissoluble”’. She feels she must accept the con- 
sequences of a moral responsibility. This means going back to Osmond 
and enduring her life with him is the only expiation open to her. One other 
reason lies in the appeal that Osmond has made to her “in the very thick 
of her sense of his blasphemous sophistory for observance of magnificent 
form”. There is perhaps another reason for her return to her wretched 
existence. This is her excessive pride in herself. Henrietta is aware of 

37; Quentin Anderson, The American Henry Jamce New Brunswick, (1957) p.188. 

38, The Portrait, pp. IT, 807-308. 


39. “The source of Moral Passion in The Portrait of a Lady and The Spoils of 
of Povnton’. Modern Fiction Studies, XII (Spring 1966, p. 39). 
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this : “You wont confess that you’ve made a mistake. You're too proud”. 
This ending of the novel does not mean that James is confused and he does 
not know, and therefore, he cannot tell us plainly as to why his heroine — 
has | gone back to Rome. On the other hand; it is a measure of the success 

‘of his art. 


VI 


The Portrait of a Lady is a brilliant and a complex book. It attracts 
us perhaps more when it puzzles us. The most significant quality of the 
book is its rich texture. James’s “engaging” characterisation’ contributes 
to the richness of the texture. Pansy, though a minor and a mere functional 
character, is quite “engaging”. She serves the important role of revealing 
and reflecting the main characters, Isabel and Osmond and ‘their relations- 
ship- Her contribution to the plot is no less significant. Through Pansy’s 
character The Portrait of a Lady is in a vay related to some other novels 
of James such as The Awkward age and The Ambassodors which also deal 
with the studies of protected innocence. ` 


va 


KAUNDINYA (I) AND THE. DYNASTY 
OF FU-NAN 


By. Dr. (Mrs.) SUCHITRA CHAKRABORTY 


To form an idea of the origin of the dynasty of Fu-Nan during the period’ 
from the beginning of the Christian era up to the middle of the sixth century 
A.D., one has to depend mainly on several Chinese accounts. In some 
of these Chinese texts there is,a reference to the legend of Huen-Tien and 
Lieu-Ye with slight alterations. According to this legend it appears 
roughly that a spirit had appeared to Huen-Tien in a dream and that he 
gave him a magic bow. Being guided by this spirit Huen-Tien took this 
bow and came to Fu-Nan in a ship. At that time Fu-Nan was ruled by a 
woman, named Lieu-Ye. When Huen-Tien arrived there Lieu-Ye came 
to capture his boat. But Huen-Tien raised his bow and shot. The arrow 
pierced the womans’ barge. Then the queen was afraid. She submitted 
to Huen-Tien who married her and who taught her to use clothes. After- 
wards he became the master of Fu-Nan. i 


The names of Huen-Tien and Lieu-Ye are spelt differently. Thus 
Huen-Tien is also known as Huen-Huei or Huen-Chen and Lieu-Ye is. 
referred to as Ye-Lieu. The name Kaundinya is the only equivalent name 
of Huen-Tien, while the Sanskrit name of Lieu-Ye is Soma. Inspite of 
the difficulty as regards the identification and the exact location of the - 
countries of Ki, Kiao and Mo-Fu as found in various Chinese records, it 
is quite possible that Kaundinya (I) or Huen-Tien had come to Fu-Nan 
from India. . 

‘In India this name Kaundinya is found in Brihadaranyaka Upanisad. 
In the Satapatha Brihmana (14-55.20) Kaundinya is mentioned as one of 
the Rsis to whom Brihadgrayyaka Upanigad was handed over. In the 
epic times Kaundinya was also known in India. Thus in the Mahabharata 
he is also called a Rsi and he is said to have adorned the court of Yudhis 
thira. According to H.C, Roychaudhuri the name Kaundinya, the capital — 
of Vidarbha in epic times indicated the designation Kaundinya which 
was applied to certain Vidarbhan teachers in the Brihadarnyaka Upanisad. 

The name Kaundinya appears in some Barhut inscriptions of the 
time of the Sungas. These inscriptions refer to the gifts of one Nagasena 
and of one Sakatadevi who belonged to the Kaundinya family of Patali- 


putra. l , ! 
From these references it may be presumed that the name Kaundinya 


indicated .generally a gotra or a family of Vidarbhan teachers who were 
most probably Brahmanas, though during the epic times Kaundinya was 


ł 
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the name of the capital of Vidarbha, but not of a family. Afterwards 
during the Sunga period the name Kaundinya as found in some Barhut 
inscriptions designated a family which was most probably a branch of the 
same Kaundinya family of Vidarbha. 

In this connection it is interesting to mention a Mathura Lion pillar 
inscription which belongs to the. Northern, Saka, Kgatraps and which 
refers to one Kroninasa (Koninasa) of Taksagila (Racchila—Tacchila). 
Now Bühler identified this Kroninasa with Kaundinya and Tacchila with 
_Taxilai or Takssila. If Bihler’s suggestion is correct, we may presume 
that this Kaundinya (I) came from Taxila, i.e., from North-Western India. 

Besides this inscription, the name Kaundinya appears in many other 
epigraphs of a later period. Thus the Mahavalli pillar epigraph of.the - 
3rd century A.D. mentions the Brahmana Nagadatta of this gotra. The 
other epigraphs mentioning the different members of this Kaundinya gotra 
are namely the undated Kondamudi plate of Jayavarman ; an undated 
copper plate of Kadamba Vijaya Siva Mandhatrvarman ; the undated 
Chandalur plates (4th-5th centuries” A.D.)- of Pallava . Kumaravignu II- 
an“epigraph found in Peddadugam in the Andhra state and dated 5th 
century A.D., an undated epigraph of Mahanannargja, the inscription of 
Kapilavarman belonging to 6th-7th centuries. A.D., a Salotgi pillar ins- 
cription of the end of the 9th century A.D., Bhopal plates of Mahakumara 
Haricandradeva, dated 1157 A.D., “Dibbida peie of Matsya Arjuna loa _ 
1269 A.D. ete.’ -~ - . 

Besides the epigraphic source, in early Tam il literature there are the 
references to the different members of the Kaundinya gotra of the Tamil 
land. A vetse of Purananuru of the poet Mulamkilar of Avir (early 
centuries of the Christian era) speaks | ofa Brahmana who belonged to this P 
gotra and who lived in Piñjarrur in the Chola country. ae 


If all these accounts including the different inscriptions of different ` 
periods and the early Tamil literature are critically examined, it will be. ° 
clear that the different ‘persons mentioned in these accounts belonged to 
a Brahamana gotra or a family which was called by the name Kaundinya. 
The different places as referred to in those sources were situated in Central 
and Southern India and were extended up to .the Tamil land. Though 
-an undated Mathura Lion Capital inscription mentioned before seems to 
have referred to Kaundinya and to have indicated Taxilg as his original 
country, yet there is doubt about the authenticity of its interpretation, 
because the other epigraphs do not mention Taxila as the land of the Kaup- 
dinyas. Having discussed several references to Kaundinya ‘in, India, . 
it is necessary to go back to the history of Fu-Nan, i.e., to the first part of 
the history of Cambodia. .In Pre-Angkorian and Anp koreh Cambodia 
several kings sought their descent from the race of Kaundinya and Soma 
and Kambu and Mera. This fact is testified by several Sanskrit epigraphs 
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of Cambodia, especially of the Angkorian epoch. | Some’of these epigraphs 
may be mentioned here as a few examples. . 

Thus in the Han Chey inseription”of the Pre-Angkorian era the king 
Bhavavarman is described as being born in the race of Soma (“Somanvaya 
prasitasya..”) and as being the moon in the sky of this race (“somgn- 
vayanabhassomo....’’). . 

Similarly a dependens of the race of Soma and Kaundinya was the 
king Sri Baladitya whose glory is stated to have been extended up to the 
limits; of the ocean. 

Side by side with this claim of the descent, “of the Cambodian kings from 
the family of Kaundinya and Soma, some other Cambodian monarchs traced 
their origin from the race of Kambu and Mera. l 

Thus from an inscription of the reign of Rājendravarman (944 A.D.- 
968 A.D.) it is known that the author of this epigraph highly respects Merā 
who was the most glorious of the apsarās and whom Hara, the guru of the 
three worlds gave to the great rgi (Kambu) as his wife or queen. 

Another epigraph of the beginning of the 11th century A.D. describes 
a king named Sri Jayaviravarman as the full moon in the sky of the race of 
Soma and as being honoured by the stars, ie. by the Ksatriya kings. This 
king was the monarch of the descendants of Kambu. i 

A critical study of these epigraphic references and of the other ins- 
criptions containing such references, will show that the main theme of the 
Chinese legend of Huen-Tien and Lieu-Ye of Fu-Nan is recotded in these 
inscriptions by the names of Soma, Kaundinya and Kambu and Mera. 

In this connection we may refer to a Cham epigraph of the middle 
of the 7th century A.D. Here is mentioned a town named Bhavapura. 
From. this epigraph we come to know that Kaundinya, the foremost of 
the Brahmanas of this town planted here a javelin which he had obtained 
from the eminent Brahmana Aégvatthima, the son of Drona. He had 
obtained a daughter of the king of the Nagas. A race bearing the name of 
Soma was founded by this Naga princes on earth. She was married by 
Kaundinya, the foremost of the Brahmanas for the accomplishment of 


rites. 
Now Agvatthama and Drona are the two great heroes of the Indian 


great epic, the Mahabharata. This fact, therefore, tends to point out the 
possibility of the arrival of Kaundinya from some place in India. As 
this Cham inscription which should not have any connection with the 
history of Fu-Nan, echoes the Chinese story of Huen-Tien and Lieu-Ye and 
of Soma and Kaundinya of the epigraphs and as it commemorates the arrival 
ofan Indian Brahmana in the early century of the Christian era, so herein 
lies its importance. But Soma is not directly mentioned as a Naga princess 
in the Cambodian inscriptions. 

Several references to Kanndinya in India have been made formerly. 
There are some similarities between the legend of Soma-Kaundinya or 
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Huen-Tien and Lieu-Ye and the Pallava tradition that-is concerned with, 
the origin of the Pallavas in India. i 
Among two Indian inscriptions of the 9th century A.D., the grant of 


Skandaśişya gives a mythological genealogy of the Pallavas. According: 


to this grant, it appears that one ‘Skandagigya who was the legendary 
ancestor of the author of this grant, was the son of Agvatthama. . This 
Aśvatthāmā had married a Nagi. | inde 

An inscription of Nodirarman II also contains ay mythological 
genealogy of the ancestors of the Pallavas. It mentions Agvatthima and 
Virakircha. This Viraktrcha married a Nagi and he obtained, from. her 
the children Skandasisya, Kumaravisnu and the predecessors. of the reign-, 
ing king as the insignia of royalty. l 

Side by side with these epigraphs, some Tamil works keh -arẹ related 
to the history of the Cholas and which include Manimegalai and some Tamil, 
poems, speak of a Chola king who married a Naga princess. . The son born 
from this union was a Pallava of Kazchi. ce: 

There are some differences between the literary and the epigraphic 


texts as regards the tradition. But inspite of these differences these two . 


types of texts state that the son born. from such union was a Pallava of- 
Kafchi. In this connection a Sanskrit epigraph of Amaravati containing 
such legend may be mentioned here. According to this legend it is known 
that Agvatthama, the son of Dorna had married an. apsara, but not a Nagi 


and that the son born ag a. . Tesult of this marriage, received the name . 


“Pallava;” 
Though this inscription refers to an apsarā as the wife of Agvattha ama, 
yet all these Indian traditions dealings with the origm of the Pallavas through, 


the martiage of the Brāhmaņa Resi Aévatthima with a Naga princess, | 


fundamentally tally with the legend of Mera and Kambu and of Soma- _ 
Kaundinya or Huen-Tien and Lieu-Ye as found in different. Cambodian 
epigraphs and in the Chinese accounts. Moreover, those Indian traditions , | 
have certain similarity. with the. legend of the marriage of Agvatthima with - 


a Nagi, as it is found in a Cham inscription of the middle of the Tth century, 


A.D. G. Coedes has pointed out this similarity between the Indian tradi- 
tion and that of Cambodia. According to Luis Finot in Indo-China. the 


history of Nagi was very. ancient and it was known in the Chinese texts: 


of the 6th century A.D. i E 


Leaving out the exaggerations of the legend of Kaundinya-Soma or 
Huen-Tien and Lieu-Ye and having studied the Indian traditions of Katine ` 
dinya on the basis of its epigraphic and the literary sources, We may come. > 
to the conclusion that Kaundinya of Fu-Nan was originally’ an Indian’ i 
Bribmana. -He possibly belonged to the Kaundinya family or gotra of 
India and he went either from Pataliputra or from Southern ‘or Central: — 


India, though the exact location and identification of the countries named 


Ki, Kiao and Mo-Fu of the Chinese accounts have not been made possible. ' 


4 
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However, the possibility of the arrival of Kaundinya (I) from India is im- 
portant as it will show that in the early century of the Christian era an 
Indian Brahmana came to Fu-Nan and that he introduced there Indian 
cultural ideas by teaching the semi-savages Fu-Nanese men and women 
to use garments. An intermarriage and inter-mixture took place between 
this Indian Brahmana and the indigenous princess. Before the advent 
of this Kaundinya (I) the Fu-Nanese society was matriarchal, bécause 
its ruler was a woman. After the coming of Kaundinya (I) this society 
was transferred into a patriarchal one. The local people at first did not 
want to accept him and his culture. So they gave him oppositions, though 
afterwards they accepted him with his own cultural elements. Herein 
lies the importance of the legend which is found in the Chinese and in the 
epigraphic sources, and which shows the rise of the dynasty of the kingdom 
of Fu-Nan and the beginning of Indian colonization in Indo-China in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INTERPRETATION OF ` 
HISTORY IN THE POETRY OF SHELLEY 


PRATAP SINGH 


That Shelley’s. verse records an ideal solution of an important con. 
flict and suggests a particular point of transition in the modes of human 
thought and action is the key to his historical thinking. In his verse we 
come across such ideas as the supremacy of world soul, the immense power 
of human mind, cycles of time and the eternal order of things, and the sense 
of universal harmony. They offer us clue to the fact that Shelley was inter- 
ested in events as torch-carriers for the human civilisation and that this 
interest led him to relate an event to other events that are at once the context 
and condition of history. i 

Shelley does not undertake the treatment of history exclusively any- 
where but the subject recurs in his poetry with deep intensity and extensive 
range of thought. Shelley's passion for liberty underlies his interest in the 
French Revolution and in other contemporary movements changing the 
map of the continent in general. Shelley seems to demonstrate in this verse 
that history is both the work of the actuality of spirit and that since spirit 
is liberty, the work of freedom, Professor.Robert Caponigri discussing 
this reorientated view of history in his work, ‘History and Liberty’, remarks : 

The speculative concept of history as the history of liberty is the 
summation and the expression of this entire procession and of the new 
historicism which provided the philosophical basis of the new faith 
in and the new demands for liberty. 

Shelley, therefore, is the writer nearest Croche whose notion is that history 
is the story of liberty. 

Of the poems selected for study, some are longer and some short. They 
have been referred to in chronological order. Information drawn from 
his letters has also been placed side by side, where necessary. The poems 
selected are : ‘Queen Mab’, ‘The Daemon of the World’, ‘The Revolt of Islam’, 
‘Prometheus Unbound’, ‘Hellas’, ‘The Mask of Anarchy’, “The Feelings of 
a Republican on Hearing the News of the Death of Napoleon Bonaparte’, 
‘Ode to Liberty’, ‘Liberty’ and ‘Political Greatness’. This selection is based 
on the assumption that all the possible and relevant points are likely to be 
explored for making the ‘study logical and complete. 

His ‘Queen Mab’, a poem of about twenty-three hundred lines, and 
devoted to ‘the sacred cause of freedom’, illustrates the struggle between 
the tyranny of ‘cold custom’ and the nobility of ‘natural good’. The human 
spirit, setting itself out for perfection and happiness, is made familiar with 
all such forces hostile to human progress and happiness as monarchs, con- 
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querors who are the earthquake of the human race ; wealth, the curse of 
man that blighted the bud of its prosperity ; power, a desolating pestilence ; 
War and its creators, kings, priests and statesman, blasting the human flower; 
religion, selfishness and falsehood, concealing the essential goodness of man. 
They are all presented and described in succession to the human spirit whose 
confirmed experience is that it had long learned to prefer 

Hell’s freedom to the servitude of Heaven. . 

Athens, Rome and Sparta are discovered and left behind as they are, 
‘a moral desert now’ crumbling to. oblivion where the ghost of freedom stalks. 
The human spirit passes by the various shapes and states of misery and in 
the long run draws nearer to Liberty which is named as ‘bright Reason’s 
ray’; ‘A brighter morn’, ‘Reason’s Firmer tread’, “The glorious destiny’, 

‘sweet bondage of freedom’s self’, ‘Freedom’s fadeless laurels’, ‘the truth of 
visioned bliss’ and ‘light, life and rapture’. There are about twenty lines 
in the ninth and the last section of the poem which have almost all the impor- 
tant aspects of the poet’s historical understanding. They are an introduc- 
tion to his interpretation of history and deserve to be quoted fully : 

Yet human spirit, bravely hold thy course, 
J . Let virtue teach thee firmly to pursue 

The gradual paths of an aspiring change , 

For birth and life and death, and that strange stato 

Before the naked soul has found its home, 

All tend to perfect happiness, and urge 

The restless wheels of being on their way, 

Whose flashing spokes, instinct with infinite life, 

Bicker and burn to gain their destined goal : 

For birth but wakes the universal mind 

Where mighty streams might else in silence flow 

Thro’ the vast world to individual sense __ 

Of outward shows, whose unexperienced shape 

New modes of passion to its frame may lend 

Life is its state of action, and the store 

Of all events is aggregated there. 

That variegate the eternal universe. 

The lines embody five salient features which may be said to cover 
Shelley’s handling of the subject fairly well. They are : (1) Oddyssey of 
human spirit, moving up to ‘beaming skies’, ‘happy regions of eternal hope’ 
as the theme, (2) Life, a stage of Spirit’s action as the medium, (3) the gra- 
dual paths, birth and life and death, urging the restless wheels of being on 
their way, as the method, (4) ‘the destined goal’, ‘the perfect happiness’ 
- as the purpose, and (5) ‘the universal mind’ as the ultimate responsibility. 

Shelley, it appears, is thinking of the progress and happiness of man 
wholly in terms of liberty which is desired to become and be treated as the 
great shaping factor of the world. Here a reference may be D to an’ 
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epistolary statement of Shelley showing how in the liberal thought of the 
century his historical imagination was crystalising and precipitating. In 
his letter, dated February 6, 1810, written to. his father, he says : 

Truth whatever it may be has never been known to be. prejudi- 
cial to the best interests of mankind, nor was there ever a period of 
greater tranquillity in which the name of Religion was not even men- 
tioned. Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
proves this truth. satisfactorily. 

The letter offers Shelley’s point of view with particular reference to the 
religious oppression, but nonetheless it confirms his love of liberty. In 
his letter, dated March 2, 1811, addressed to Leigh Hunt, he emphatically 
says: . 

The time will come when I hope that every endeavour, insufficient 

as this may be, will be directed to the advancement of liberty. 

This letter has a note of Shelley’s strong fight for the promotion of 
liberty in the world. In another letter of June 25, 1811 this note of protest 
continues : ; . 

I am no aristocrat, or any crat at all but vehemently long for the 
time when man may dare to live in accordance with virtue and Reason, 
in consequence with virtue to which I firmly believe that, Religion, 
its establishments, polity and its establishments, are the formidable 
though destructible barriers. 


The connotations ‘Nature’, ‘Religion’, and ‘Virtue’ appearing in the letter 
are, to Shelley, synonymous with liberty. His faith is that liberty is ulti- 
mately bound to triumph over all the deterrent forces in the course of struggle 
for its evolution and spread in the world. Two months before he released 
the ‘Queen Mab’ manuscript for publication he wrote in January 1813 to 
Thomas Hookham : 

The notes to ‘Queen Mab’ will be long and philosophical. I shall 
take that opportunity which I judge to be a safe one of propagating 
my principles, which I decline to do syllogistically in a poem. 

In spite of the fact that the entire poem is a presentation of Shelley’s 
philosophical doctrines under the shadow of Godwin, it offers us the general 
and distinct direction in which Shelley’s poetic sensibility moves, From 
here the poet begins, so to speak, and develops, his views in the later poems. 


His ‘The Revolt of Islam’ written in twelve cantoes in the year 

1817 and having about five thousand lines, is a stronger advocacy of freedom 

and contains a plea for an ideal condition of human life and society. In 
his long prefactory note the poet proposes to kindle in the hearts of his 
readers a virtuous enthusiasm for liberty and its permanence : he develops 
the theme of the status of human beings as transitory actors, the dialectics 
of change and transformation, and the possibility of a remote millennium. 

“In the poem he employs peculiar symbology to illustrate the evolution of 
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liberty through the struggle of eagle and snake, representing tyranny ani 
liberty respectively. l 
The poom covers the entire revolutionary fervour of France and 
pictures the historic awakening of the French people from their slavery 
‘and degradation to a real sense of human dignity and freedom. It appears 
to be the prerogative of Shelley to be a spectator of this event, as he says : 
Thus the dark tale which history doth unfold 

I knew but not methinks as others know, _ 

‘The dark tale of history’ of the quotation is the story of | "struggle 
between tyranny and liberty, eagle and snake. He also narrates the over- 
throw of liberty’s oppressors, the peace of patriotism and the excellence 
of all other good ideas whose force. produced that master event, the French 
Revolution. The poet feels the ‘strength of gladness’ which reached his — 
spirit by ‘Liberty’s uprise’ and is happy to realise that ‘mankind was ‘free, 
equal, pure and wise in wisdom’s prophecy’. He is, from the beginning 
to the end, in the best of his spirits to hear the cries of revolutionary Francé : 
‘Be free! and even here swear to be firm till death’. The poet refers to 
their revolutionary upsurge ‘unbounded mirth’, and ‘the glorious joy’ of 
liberty. : 

Liberty, the very sort, seems to have become his Po. < 
towards which Shelley allows himself to be drawn without diffidence, dread 
and dormancy. Further his assertion is : ‘Doctrines of human’ power 
my words have told’. He feels proud to be totally employed by the spiritual 
forces for the elevation of entire human life. All this—fervour and 
faith, hope and joy—is followed by the sad turn which the pant-up force 
of a long-suffering, long-believing, and now revelling nation, took at the 
very time of its awakening. The poet’s sad thought is : 

This is but a crowd of maniacs stark, 
Driven, like a troop of spectres, through the dark. 
l It is very unfortunate that the defenders of the doctrine of liberty 
became its offenders and the entire forward-moving people stood still, went 
back, choosing the law of tyranny and the state of slavery. 
happy thought is not blocked by the French debacle. 
old belief that liberty will survive all mortal change. 

He begins and ends describing this romance of liberty with unbeaten 
hope and maintains that history will turn a new leaf in the world and that 
immortal truth will ultimately be victorious. ~ 

- His moral intransigence is strengthened and magnified by what he 
says in his letter of October 13, 1817, written to a London Publisher. In 
the context ofintimating him the contents of the poem, Shelley says : 
It is a Revolution of this kind, that is, the beau ideal as it were 

of the French Revolution, but produced by the influence of the indivi- 
dual genius and out of general knowledge. 


The poet’s 
He maintains his 
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The letter refers to ‘The Revolt, of Islam proposed to bə an ideal 
revolution and is a clear proof of Shelley’s love of peaceful and gradual 
mathod of the democratic evolution. He was zealous reformer and fighter 
for liberty. He liked the Revolution but abhorred the Reign of Terror. 
He was ind advocate of change but shunned bloodshed. He had and ideal 
məthod for an ideal change, as a metter of fact. 

The failure of the French Revolution was shocking to Shelley but 
he reconciled himself to the miscreation of the Revolutionary people with 
full assent and faith. He felt sure that the emergence of liberty is likely 
to mislead a nation that has suffered a long term of abject slavery. In 
his preface to “Ihe Revolt of Islam’, he contrasts ‘the plea of reason’ with 
‘the calamities of a social state’ and the ‘riots in luxury’ with the ‘want of 
bread’, He doubts that a radical and abrupt change can make a god of man. 

The post-mortem analysis made by Shelley here is exvtly like that 
made by Matthew Arnold in his essay, ‘The Funition of Criticism at the 
Present Time’, published in 1865, where he likewise discovers ‘the grand 
error of the French Revolution’, consisting in the conquest of the ‘free 
assent’ of the human will by ‘the existing order of things’. 

Shelley’s freedom from the contagion of the historical controversy 
about the French Revolution gives a distinct status and tone to his thought 
of history. His words of hope in the preface to the poems are: “But 
mankind appears to me to be emerging from their trance. I am aware, 
methinks, of a slow, gradual, silent change. In that belief I have composed 
the following poem.” 

He stood apart from the received prejudices developed against the 
Revolution and kept advocating the effective spread and application of the 
geoat doctrines. He examined the entire event, diagnosed its failure, and 
discovered what was wanting in it. He also commended his own strength 
of, what he called, ‘gentle thought’ for the prefectibility of human life. 


His ‘Prometheus Unbound’ published .in 1819, depicts the immense 
power and potentialities of human mind. Implied in the poem is the thought 
that man has to acquire freedom from manifold limitations in order to 
reach an ideal level of life. So the poet’s thought moves from man’s insti- 
tutional freedom to his seli-deliverence. The poem is pervaded by | Shelley’s 
invincible idealism and indomitable will. 


It has the double tone of the hero’s burden : (1) his self-liberation and 
(2) the redemption of his fellow-beings in general. His anxiety for the 
general freedom is the sole measure of his life. 


There is a reference to the universal nature of the hero. 


Man is said 
to be “one harmonious soul of many a soul’. 


He is elevated to the status 
of a divine being whose great secret is that the seeds of his progress and 
degeneration are within himself. This song of human liberty ends with a 
mixed note of pledge and hope. 
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The only choice left to him is ‘to defy Power’ and to create thereby 
the possibilities of freedom so that lifo may be worth the name. His 
endeavaur seems to be to change the world altogether. That is why he 
was tempted to produce, as he says in his preface to ‘Prometheus Unbound: 
‘a systematical history of what appears to me to be the genuine elements for 
human society’. His imagination is-switched on to the necessity of har 
monising the contending forces by which human beings have been ruled. 
He felt interested in the history of ideas, so to speak, and desired: to refashion 
the society. i é 

In tho y2ar 1821, when the war for the freedom of Groses from the 
Turkish rule was in the offing, Shelley was filled with the feeling of admira- 
tion of the monumental culture and -the ancient glories’ of Greece. His 
love of liberty again inflamed his imagination and he wrote, ‘Hellas’. It 
may be-recalled here that everywhere in the continent there were revolu- 
tionary volcanoes which, in the words of the poet himself, as appearing 
in his letters (Vol. II, p. 276), were meant .to give more light than heat. 
Roferring to this. widespread blaze of the revolutionary. fire in the- continent, 
Shelley, in his proface to ‘Hellas’, prophesies the risë of a now- generation 
throughout Europe and the accomplishment of ‘the n which tyrants 
foresee and dread’. 

The whole poem is a full-throated glorification of the Greek ideal of 
personal freedom. .The poet has. faith in the arrival-and progress of the 
doctrine of liberty and hence never. fears those revolutions. In the poem 
he looks forward to the bursting and shining of ‘Freedom’s splendour’ from 
‘Time’s, tempestuous dawn’.. He considers this change: most welcome and 
capable of regenerating the mankind for the very reason that a i is in 
itself a renovating power. a : 

In the:poem Shelley’s ioi moves or his welcome to ‘freedom’s 
splendour’ to his hope and prophecy regarding the resuscitation- of tho pris- 
tine glories of Greece. Looking at'all other countries of the continent 
(France, Germany, Russia; Austria, Spain, and Italy), suffering the birth- 
throes of liberty, Shelley wrote, in his letter of February 15, 1820, .addressed 
to Thomas Love Peacock (Vol. II, p. 262) : ‘the birth of liberty in nations 
abounds in examples of a reversal of the ordinary laws of calculation? The 
poet’s belief is that the emergence of liberty is not the making of lukewarm 
courage or lachrymose worship. It is the creation of those who have 
unabated zeal and heroic temper ; and also that it is not a continuation 
of dead and worn out laws but is the beginning of a new social order. 
So the poet ends ne 

‘The world is weary ‘of the past- 

Oh, might it die or rest at last. 
The Peterloo massacre at-Manchester in 1819, occasioned the com- 
position of ‘The Mask of Anarchy’. It contains Shelley’s bitter criticism 
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of the contemporary administration of England. Itis an intense denuncia- 
tion of the English who appeared as great offenders of Freedom. In this 
poem of about four hundred lines, Shelley offers about a dozen synonyms 
of liberty.. ; 

The poet epitomises liberty, considering it.as the most comprehensive 
and noble expression of life itself. Itis both the glory of life and the creatrix 
of every virtue, In his letter of September 9, 1819 written to T. L. Peacock, 
he refers to the Manchester affair, and anticipates “the distant thunders 
of the terrible storm”. (Letters, Vol. II, p. 119). 

Shelley’s impression seems to be that the atrocities perpetrated by the 
English administration are only a geographical expansion of the unhappy 
reversal of the French Revolution and that they are accelerating the spread 
of the French Jacobinism in England. The picture as a whole, drawn by 
Shelley, is that of a harmonious event. 

In his small piece ‘The Death of Bonaparte’ is expressed Shelley’s 
strong condemnation of the satanic militarism. He considers Bonaparte 
to be detrimental to the cause of liberty—‘a most unambitious slave’, 
dancing and revelling on the grave of liberty. 

In his ‘Ode to Liberty’, is found the poet’s excellent panegyric upon 
liberty whose evolution is traced through the ages. The poet’s belief is 
that all the glories of the human civilisation are the creation of Liberty 
and that evils are the offspring of Slavery—“The Fame of what has been 
and the Hope of What will be’. In. another poem of about twenty lines, 
entitled ‘Liberty’, composed in 1824, he contrasts tyranny with Liberty 
and characterises the former as ‘the shadow of night’ and the later as the 
‘Van of the morning light’, The poet thus pays his best tribute to Liberty. 
In the last poem of the series, in question, written under the title ‘Political 
Greatness‘ he discovers the criterion of real greatness and nobility, and 


suggests that a great man is the soldier of liberty and “History is but the 
shadow of’ the hearts of anarchs, despots, and murderers of Liberty. 


The ten poems considered here with drastic economy of detail offer 
us a glimpse of the nature and quality of Shelley’s historical landscape where 
we come across fairy creatures and abstract ideas, the Titanic figures like 
Prometheus, and Laos ‘and Cythna, and the human tyrants like Lord Eldon, 
Castlereagh, Napolean Bonaparte. They make and are made by history 
of Liberty. It also gives us Shelley’s concept of Liberty which is very wide ; _ 
it ranges from men’s freedom from institutions to his spiritual deliverance. 


It comprehends almost every opportunity that is understood to lead man 
to progress and happiness. 


As regards Shelley’s view of the mode of action and the law of history, 
a reference is made to the ‘Queen Mab’ stanza already quoted at the begin- 
ning. It has two lines: “The gradual paths of an aspiring change’, 
and ‘The restless wheels of being on their way’. They communicate two 
ideas : (1) the evolutionary process and (2) the cyclical mode. :‘The 
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gradual paths of an aspiring change’ is illustrative of the slow movement 
towards something that seems to be certain and that is arrived at through 
a long process of change. The words, “The restless wheels’, denote 
the cycles of history and its repetitive mode. The same quotation has 
another line—‘For birth and life and death’, ‘All tend to perfect happiness’— 
in which he reiterates his belief in the law of conflict and the dialectical ` 
mode of action. The poem has other expression of similar type: ‘the 
restless time’, ‘the generations of earth’, the imperishable change that 
renovates the world,’ ‘the eternal world’, contains at once ‘the evil and the 
cure’, All of them suggest the belief that every action is an interaction 
of two mighty opposites which lie always at the back of the universal exis- 
tence. There is also the suggestion that the entire universe moves towards 
the lofty destiny, through the recreative and cyclical process. The mystery 
of this conflet is that it is false, shadowy, and superficial and that it does 
not contradict but confirms the principle of the underlying unity. There 
is a poem, ‘The Daemon of the World’, the second version of a section., 
of ‘Queen Mab’ ; it has two lines : 


- Where the Vast snake Eternity. 
In charmed sleep doth ever lie: 


they also indicate the eternal and regenerative process of the existence 
through the vast snake symbolising ‘Eternity’ (the tail-eating snake), 

These two ideas—the dialectical mode and the cyclical law of history 
-—recur in other poems also. “The Revolt of Islam’ lines have such terms as 
‘Two Powers’, “Twin Genii’, ‘equal Gods’ ; they suggest the two, ever- 
contending, forces of evil and good. They keep the world in tension and 
keep it moving forward, and command it. The lines which follow this 
quotation, have the expression ‘the.rings of life’s perpetual coil.’ It re- 
inforces Shelley’s view of the cyclical law of the historical action. The 
point is clearly established by another line—‘This is the winter of the world’, 
or by the well-known line of ‘Ode to Wee Wind’—Tf winter comes can 
spring be far behind’. 

This conflict—centred movement is depicted differently in ‘Prome- 
theus Unbound’ ; at one place the poet says : ‘Yoked to it by an amphis- 
baenic snake’ and “Eternity, Mother of many acts and hours’. The symbol 
of ‘an amphisbaenic snake’ and the image, ‘Mother of many acts and hours’, 
representing Eternity are in perfect conformity with his idea of the rege- 
nerative movement of the world. Both of them coalesce with ‘the vast 
snake Eternity’ as already quoted from ‘Queen Mab.’ 

The idea is best conveyed in ‘Hellas’ where the poet emphatically 
says § l 
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‘The world’s great age begins anew — 
-The golden years return, 

The earth doth like a snake renew 

Her winter weeds outworn. 


The fresh beginning of ‘the world’s great age’ and the return of 
the golden years are in tune with the resuscitation of ‘winter weeds’ 
of earth who keeps completing the circle of creation like a snake—the tail- 
eating and the amphisbaenic snake. The symbol of snake eating its own 
tail or of one having mouth at both ends, is not contradictory ; it is deno- 
tative of harmony, perfection, and unity. In the poem there occurs 
also another lne—‘Although a subtler sphinx renew’—which gives a signi- 
ficant reference to the thought. The ‘Sphinx’ symbol here is indicative 
of the incomplete state of evolution. This single symbol represents both 
—cruelty and continuity—the elements of the regenerative process. This is 
the dominant idea to which Shelley’s Muse returns again and again. His 
letter of June 20, 1811, also has the same idea : ‘that nothing can be anni- 
hilated, but that everything appertaining to nature, consisting of consti- 
tuent parts infinitely divisible, is in the continual change = - - and that 
neither will soul perish’. (Vol. I, p. 110). 

The whole creation is always in the state of a circle ; the question, 
therefore, of its perfection or completion seems to be irrelevant and meaning- 
less. Itis a state of constant mutability, of progressive and eternal change. 
Apparently, therefore, these evidences establish the doctrine of the in- 
evitable return. The idea of cycles is two-fold—-the minor repetitive move. 
ment and the major irreversible movement as illustrated by Prof. Arnold 
Toynbee in his Study of History. The former is known to be furthering 
and feeding the latter. 

Shelley’s mind moves, in respect of these two ideas, towards some. 
thing that is somewhere and that is ultimately responsible for the entire 
romance of life in the universe. Shelley’s notion of this Supreme factor, 
the ultimate Responsibility, has variously been expressed. It is ‘the 
Universal Spirit’, the Spirit of Nature’, in ‘Queen Mab’ ; ‘Necessity’ with 
‘sightless strength’ in “The Revolt of Islam’ ; ‘Necessity’, ‘Eternity’, ‘the 
mother of many acts and hours’ in “Prometheus Unbound’. In ‘Hellas’ 
the idea assumes a firm tone and a definitive shape ; the poet says : 


Talk no more 

Of thee and me, the Future and the Past 
But look on that which cannot change— 
The unborn, the undying. 


But still the poet’s idea seems to be floating in the cloudland of 
uncertain certainty. He is uncertain and cannot answer the riddle 
of life better than what he has said ; but he tries to go beyond 
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saying simply that it is something ‘unborn’, ‘undying’, What he 
says in his lines written on ‘Hearing the News ofthe Death of 
Bonaparte’, is an advancement upon the thought statéd so far. In 


the context of the supremacy of Earth, -the universal Mother, the 
poet says : 


To my bosom I fold 

All my sons when their knell is knolled; 
And so with living motion all are ‘fed 
I feed on whom I fed. 


The stanza is diua of the point in a- very exact and seie 
manner. - The process beginning from ‘The Universal Spirit’, ‘Necessity’, 
‘Eternity’ to ‘Earth’, the Universal Mother, is very logical. The idea of. 
an all-lọving earth, being the maternal force of the universe, is a happy 
improvement upon the bleak ‘Necessity’ with ‘sightless strength’. Ib will 
be well worth referring here to some of the hints available in his letters. In: 
the letter of June 11, 1811, Shelley refers to ‘the existing power of existence’ 
(Vol. II p. 101), and gives a very philosophical and subtle version of the 
problem. In another letter of June 2, 1812, Shelley put the idea much 
clearly and exactly, calling it ‘the mass of infinite intelligence’, and ‘the 
immeasurable whole’. This entire corpus of. evidence affirms Shelley’s 
belief in the existence of a Supreme mind that is responsible for the universal. 
life and of which every human being is required to be aware. | 


This idea of the ultimate Responsibility, the Supreme Factor, raises 
the question : What is the status of man in the scheme of life? The point 
which follows Shelley’s affirmation of the truth of ‘the Immeasurable 
whole’, concerns the human factor and the human destiny. : 


As regards the human nature, Shelley adheres to the principle of 
the perfectibility of man. He takes man to be the combination of passion 
and reason (love and wisdom) represented by Asia and Prometheus at one 
place and by Laos and Cythna at another. Their union is considered to 
be an ideal state of the human society. In ‘Prometheus Unbound’ the. 
idea is echoed in a very pleasant manner : 


And those who love want wisdom 
And all best things are thus confused ill. 


Here the hint is that each of the two forces—love and wisdom—is 
incomplete without its union with the other. The value of their survival 
in union, consists in their recognition of the moving spirit of the universe, 
and their usefulness for all others. Shelley’s clear view is that man has 
to make of himself a significant medium of every action making history. 
The ‘Queen Mab’ passage, already quoted at the beginning, has the line— 
‘Life is its state of action’. The man is intended to shape his entire beba- 
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viour by the ‘deeds of high resolve’. In ‘The Revolt of Islam’, the idea 
of the human agency is best expressed thus : 


Virtue and Hope, and Love, like light and Heaven, 
Surround the world.—We -arẹ their chosen slaves, 


The subjection of man to Virtue, the most comprehensive quality 
of life, is very close to Shelley. Life is meant for its effective appli- 
cation, without any rejection of the world, and persecution of the 
human agent. So he says in one of his letters of November 11, 1811: 


Desiring the happiness of others not from the 
obligation of fearing Hell or desiring Heaven, 
but for pure simple unsophisticated Virtue. 
(Vol. I, P. 178). 


‘Pure simple unsophisticated Virtue’ of this letter is of paramount 
importance to Shelley as it affords him the definition of an ideal 
agent of the universal spirit. In another letter, dated December 10, 
1811, Shelley sums up his definition of Virtue calling it ‘Disinterestedness’, 

This ‘Disinterestedness’ being the cardinal Virtue, as suggested by 


Shelley, has two modes of operation through the human agent in the world— 
outward and inward, The key to the outward movement of man lies in 
the self-developing love—‘its power to give and bear’—as put in ‘Hellas’. 
The inward movement suggests the extension of the human consciousness, 
his essential and spiritual development. The poet refers to it in “Prome- 
theus Unbound’ saying ‘whose nature is its own divine control’. The 
evolution of human personality is thus twofold-horizontal, in the world 
forward toward fellow-beings and vertical, upward toward the ‘Universal 
Soul’. The former is only a means, the latter is the goal. 


This shaping of Shelley’s ideal-hero appears to be having the combined 
properties of Platonic love and Kantian wisdom and it marks the idealistic 
trend of his though altogether. It anticipates a capital sacrifice. Shelley’s 
doctrine of sacrifice, or to put it better, his doswine of love is 
best expressed through a line of ‘The Revolt of Islam’—‘To live as if to 
love and live were one’, or through the lines occuring in ‘Prometheus 
Unbound’ ; . 


Pain is my element, as hate is thine 
Ye rend me now. I care not. 
Or, as said in the same poem: 
I hate no more, 
As then ere misery made me wiss, 
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Of the three illustrations, the last one: seems to be climaxing: the 
evolution of the hero, as it conveys the impression that the love of virtue 
is, by no means, a creed of weakness and of passive surrender, but it is a 
creed of strength empowering man for his participation in the dictates of 
virtue. It hightens the importance of a self-less and heroic figure working 
as a grand medium of historical action. This concept of the- human agent 
drew Shelley aloof from the received prejudice against the French Revolu: 
tion and its aftermath. The picture of an ideal revolution drawn in his 
‘The Revolt of Islam’, is based on this dynamism of virtue and the participa- 
tion of man in the eternal romance of the Universai Soul. 

To Shelley History seems to run patt individuals, using them perhaps’ 
for a little while and dropping them without any compunction and feeling 
when once their usefulness is exhausted. This gives rise to a very critical 
point on which hinges the problem of adjustment. The point is regarding 
the relationship between the supreme soul and the human factor in the 
historical action. i 

In the light of Shelley’s constant aoi that there. is no. contin- 
gency in history and that there is the ‘Universal Soul’, ‘the intelligent and 
necessarily beneficent actuating principle’ (Letters, Vol. I, p. 35),.it can 
safely be concluded that man cannot be reduced to a condition of helpless- 
ness and that the immense power given to his mind is not a funny and 
hypothetical consolation. He anticipates a great future for man to the 
extent to which man can exrcise his courage to evolve s personality. 
In ‘Queen Mab’ the poet’s words are : | 

The fertile bosom of the earth gives sucks 
To myriads, who still grow beneath her care 
Rewarding her with their pure perfectness. 


The quotation has three important clues : (1) the supremacy of the 
Universal Soul, (2) the subservience of man, and (3) the perfectibility of 
human nature. The pattern of relationship emerging from these views 
is not a sort of commercial barter conveyed by the images, ‘the earth gives. 
sucks to myriads’ and men growing beneath her care, ‘Rewarding her with: 
their pure perfectness’. While interpreting history philosophically he 
feels happy to leave man under the maternal care of the universal soul 
and also makes him free to justify his existence by constantly moving from 
innocence to wisdom. 


Reviews and Notices of Books 
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1, India’s Defence. Problem 
| ——§. D. Khera 
Oriental Longmans, Bombay (1968) 
329p., Index, Rs. 20.00 


2. Slender was the Sword : Kashmir Confrontation 1947-48 
—Lt. Gen. L. P. Sen 
Orient Louginans, Bombay (1969) 
308 p., Index, Rs. 27.50 


3. Foreign Policies in South Asia ` 
—Edited by S. P. Varma and K. P. Misra 
Orient Longmans, Bombay (1969) 
403 p., Rs. 40.00 


With the horizontal expansion of international relat ons, different 
regions of the world are emerging into the limelight of serions analysis and 
research. ‘The three books under review spotlight on one specific region— 
South Asia in general, and India in particular. Indeed, this newly defined 
`- regional concept provides an excellent study of the cross-currents of inter- 
national relations. In this context, all the three publications throw consi- 
derable light on the promotion of better understanding of this part of the 
contemporary world. l 

The former Cabinet Secretary to the Government of India, S. S. Khera’s 
“India’s Defence Problem” (1968) provides an excellent analysis of the foreign 
and military ‘policy of India today. In three different parts, he analyses 
the Defence Apparatus of India, the experience of Twenty Years of Inde- 
pendence and economic and technical problems of defence. He has reviewed 
the history of defence mechanism as shaped by the British Government 
as a closély sheltered subject and analysed its public appearance with inde- 
pendence and increasing exercise of popular control through parliamentary 
censure of the Defence Ministry. He has presented synoptic studies of 
profiles of India’s various Defence Ministers, in which the most controversial 
figure, Krishna Menon has obviously received the widest coverage. The 
respective contribution of these Ministers in bringing about the transforma- 
tion of the character of defence mechanism has been adequately under- 
lined. . | 

Part one is rounded up with a unique analysis on pros and cons of 
military coup in the context of India today. Despite the presence of a 
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small dissatisfied element in the army, he does not believe that there is any à 
genuine prospect of a coup because of (a) the Jack of homogeneity in the 
composition of the army, (b) regional and regimental sub-divisions of the 
army, (c) federat structure with sixteen different states pointing to a frag- 
mentation in case of a local take-over, (d) careerist leaning of the heteros 
geneous officer corps, (¢) the British tradition and training of avoidance 
of political, governmental and administrative actitivities of the army, and 
_ (f) impossibility of maintaining army secrecy in India. He has, however, 
conceded that there can be only one form of take-over—Preisdential coup: 
As Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces, the President may ask the 
chief of staff to take over the government or to help in the formation of 
some sort or some style of government to set things right. But this sort 
of ‘constitutional coup’ must be in any case a passing phase. As Khura 
himself observes ;? The principal constitutional safeguard in such a eir- 
cumstance would be in the constitutional prescription-for the constitution 
and summening of Parliament and State legislatures withn a prescribed 
time-limit” (p. 87). Under the present set up of India, the balance is dəfi- 
nitely against a Pakistan like military coup. As a typical cureaucrat, he 
has, however, left over one major clement ,which ought to have been men- 
tioned in this discussion—advance political consciousness of the Indian 
people. It will certainly exercise a restraining influence on any aspirant 
to capture of power through a coupd'etat. 

Indeed, twenty years of experience since independence had not been 
pleasant for India. Neither Pakistan nor events in Tibet nor China has 
ever given respite to India. On the contrary, the Sino-Indian confrontation 
in 1962 clearly exposed the weakness of the Indian defence mechanism. 
It created a considerable heart-searching and renewed vigour and planning 
of this mechanism. 


Economic and technical problems of defence are analysed in the con- | 
text of the underdeveloped state of the national economy and the public 
urge for planned development and competitive pulls of Super Powers. He 
has summari,y rejected a nuclear policy because of the impossibility of 
financial and. economic resources of the country to sustain such a policy 
(P. 315). Ina nuclear age, he is convinced that non-alignment has no alter- 
native. He concludes : “In India’s self-interest, as well as and more imper- 
tantly in the interest of helping the world to escape the inexorable course 
and logic of the nuclear power game, the nation must adhere to the policy 
of non-alignment. The only alignment with any fair promise of stability 
and lasting peace can be that of a “bloc” consisting of all the nations of the 
world. The United Nations would be such a body ” (p. 319). 

This sober analysis by one -of the most experienced civilian, who 
served both as Principal Defence Secretary and Cabinet Secretary to the 
Government of India, will certainly merit close attention by all serious 
students and discriminating readers. Such publications are not -many in 
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our part of the world. But they should be encouraged more and 
more for the publicity of information on vital affairs of the nation. 

Lt. Gen. L. P. Sen’s “Slender was the sword: Kashmir Confrontation 
1947-48’ (1969) presents a graphic picture of the grim struggle of those 
crucial days when the author commanded the 161 Infantry Brigade, which 
practically turned the tide of history in Kashmir valley by frustrating the 
Pakistan conspiracy to capture Kashmir through instigated tribal infil- 
trators—‘Operation Gulmerg’ and ‘Operation Sledge’. As-he writes from 
direct experience, his analysis obviously has a charm of it sown. He 
has set the entire story in an appropriate historical framework. He has 
as clearly exposed the British complicity in this dangerous gamble for 
power as the Hamlet-like indecision of the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 
who ultimately evacuated Srinagar on October 25, 1947, and then signed 
the Instrument of Accession to India on the next day whereupon the Indian 
defence unit, though caught unaware and engrossed in internal security 
issues, answered the challenge with admirable gallantry. Indeed, when 
one reads this account of heroic feat of the Indian troops one feels with 
pride the excellence of the defence personnel, despite this tragic performance 
in NEFA in 1962. He also analyses the misconception of the Pakistan 
leadership about the tribal contingent, who could not be seriously relied 
upon even by the Britishers. The senseless destruction, murder, rape 
and arson released by the tribals, could not popularize the so-called liberas 
tors sent by Pakistan. 

161 infantry Brigade was hurriedly assembled bits and pieces. It 
was engaged in a serious battle while still in the process of being built up. 
“Tt speaks”, observes the author, “volumes for the officers and men of 161 
Infantry Brigade that it welded itself within a few days into one of the 
hardest litting Brigades of the Indian Army” (p. 293). Without it, the 
valley, including Srinagar and Ladakh, including Leh, would have been 
in utter ruins. It fought from Shalantang, though Baramula and on to 
Uri with two infantry battalions, one troop of armoured cars and later a 
Mountain Battery. In the background of Sino-Pakistan conspiracy, the 
author calls for a better leadership, planning and coordination. Despite 
the security risks, he concludes with a note of optimism about the ultimate 
success of the Indian Army to defend the honour and the prestige of the 
territorial integrity of India. 

This book offers great insight into the operative technique of the 
defence unit, its integrity and heroism at moments of supreme call to honour. 
It remains a permanent contribution to the literature on Kashmir war. 

S. P. Varma and K. P. Misra’s jointly edited “Foreign Policies in 
South Asia” (1969) is a symposium of several well known Indian and foreign 
scholars. It is a product of a six-day all India Seminar held at Jaipur under 
the auspices of the South Asia Studies Centre, University of Rajasthan from 
i—6 February, 1968. The object is to build material for a comprehensive 
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study of the foreign policies in South Asia—foreign policies of the countries 
_in the region as well as the foreign policies of the major Powers as they 
operate in this region. The analysis indentifies not only motivations and 
attitudes but also the operational trends. Therefore, it reaches the level 
of study in depth. Major Powers have been brought into the focus in order 
to elucidate the nature of the regional compulsions and global constraints. 
‘The study has been rounded up with the evaluation of the. problems of 
integration, stability. and security in the South Asian region. ` 

The publication is divided into five principal parts, containing a total 
of twenty-six papers. First part analyses foreign policies and political 


systems. Here the principal focus is on the search for a theoretical model . - 


or framework for the explanation of the theory and practice of a specific 
foreign policy in a specific region. The countries of South Asian region— __ 
Ceylon, India, Nepal and Pakistan—tend.to approach foreign :policy from 
a global than a regional point of view. They are-all underdeveloped, engaged 
in a planned economic growth. Their conflicts, rise and impact of China 
and the keen interest of the United States and the Soviet Union largely 
determined the foreign policy of the area. The accent on non-alignment 
is a product both of the récognition of national interests and of peculiar’ 
world politics as created by the Super Powers. In this part, India and 
Pakistan have received widest attention. 

Part two analyses the determinants of foreign pales: including infra- 
structural determinants, economic compulsions, charismatic’ personality 
of the leadership.and foreign aid. . Foreign policies of these countries, like 
others, are determined by a constellation of factors, -all of WoA require 
attention in a proper balance. 

Part three brings out three papers on foreign policies in ‘operation, 
this trends, attitudes and motivations. Here India and Pakistan dominate 
the scene, though Ceylon and Nepal have also won ‘special treatment. 
Nepal’s peculiar geopolitical location, along with the Sino-Indian crisis 
and big Power rivalry and interest, has placed her in a very favourable 
situation. Indeed, no other country in this area has recetved so much of 
attention from so many Powers simultaneously. 

Part four specializes on the role of the major Powers in South Asia. 
Obviously the United States and the Soviet Union have been discussed 
threadbare. These Powers have admittedly played a major role in South 
Asia, in its politics as well as in its economic development. South Asia 
has already become a part of their global strategy. As V. P. Dutt rightly 
points out : “They have created tensions here, and have also helped in resolv 
ing some tensions ; they have created problems, but they have also kept 
them from escalating into unmanageable proportions” (p. 326). Together 
with these Super Powers, China has entered into an open competition for 
prestige and influence in this region. This has become a new source of 
tension here. But China is carefully trying to utilize the intra-regional 
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differences. But the Soviet Union has already made a considereble break 
through the Tashkent Agreement of 1966, and Pakistan has been partly 
attracted away from China by the Soviet Union. Moreover, China does 
not welcome a direct confrontation with the United States either. This 
has created a new complex in which Super Powers are status quo Powers, 
but China has become a supporter of subversive interests. In any case, 
South Asia, after a peridd of neglect, has emerged as a bone of contention 
for big Powers. None of the regional problems or intra-regional differences 
can be resolved without their co-operation any longer. - 

Part five is devoted to the study of South Asia asa region. It con - 
centrates attention on the problems of integration, stability and security. 
Here an open call has been given for the recognition of South Asia as a 
nuclear free zone. In the last paper on “Nuclear Strategy in South 
Asia”, Mr. Kaushik comes to me same conclusion as of klura’s book. 
He says: “From the strategic point of view..the Indian bomb is 
meaningless. The nuclear strategy in South Asia should be not for the 
Bomb, but for nuclear disarmament” (p. 391). 

This symposium really presents a valuable assembly of ideas and 
idioms on foreign policies in a sensitive region. It will certainly pramote 

a greater appreciation of the problems and complexes of foreign policies 
of countries located in the region. These camplexes become more com- 
plicated with the intervention of the Super Powers and China. These 
complications are likely to persist rather than disappear in near future. 

All the three volumes under review spotlight the major aspects of 
foreign and military policies of India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Nepal. They 
will be of immense help for every student of Political Science and Modern 
History, besides the members of the public with an inquisitive bent of mind. 

l R. CHAKRAVARTI, 
16 --2172P—IV l 
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